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Vou. LXVITI. 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


BOOK I,—INITIAL CHAPTER : SHOWING HOW MY NOVEL CAME TO BE WRITTEN, 


ScENE, The Hall in Uncle Roland’s 
Tower — Time, Night — Srason, 
Winter. 

Mr Caxton is seated before a 
great geographical globe, which he 
is turning round leisurely, and ‘ for 
his own recreation,” as, according 
to Sir Thomas Browne, a_philo- 
sopher should turn round the orb, of 
which that globe professes to be the 
representation and effigies. My mo- 
ther having just adorned a very small 
frock with a very smart braid, is hold- 
ing it out at arm’s-length, the more to 
admire the effect. Blanche, though 
leaning both hands on my mother’s 
shoulder, is not regarding the frock, 
but glances towards PIsIsTRATUS, 
who, seated near the fire, leaning back 
in his chair, and his head bent over 
his breast, seems in avery bad hu- 
mour. Uncle Roland, who has be- 
come a great novel reader, is deep in 
themysteries of some fascinating Third 
Volume. Mr Squills has brought The 
Times in his pocket for his own special 
profit and delectation, and is now 
bending his brows over ‘‘ the state of 
the money market,” in great doubt 
whether railway shares can possibly 
fall lower. For Mr Squills, happy 
man ! has large savings, and does not 
know what to do with his money ; or, 
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to use his own phrase, ‘‘ how to buy in 
at the cheapest, in order to sell out at 
the dearest.” 

Mr Caxton, musingly.—“ It must 
have been a monstrous long journey. 
It would be somewhere hereabouts, 
I take it, that they would split off.” 

My Mornrer, mechanically, and in 
order to show Austin that she paid 
him the compliment of attending to 
his remarks —‘* Who split off, my 
dear?” 

‘“* Bless me, Kitty,” said my father, 
in great admiration, ‘‘ you ask just 
the question which it is most difficult 
to answer. An ingenious speculator 
on races contends that the Danes, 
whose descendants make the chief 
part of our northern population, (and 
indeed, if his hypothesis could be cor- 
rect, we must suppose all the an- 
cient worshippers of Odin,) are of the 
same origin as the Etrurians. And 
why, Kitty—I just ask you, why?” 

My mother shook her head thought- 
fully, and turned the frock to the other 
side of the light. 

‘** Because, forsooth,” cried my fa- 
ther, exploding—‘ because the Etru- 
rians called their gods ‘ the sar,’ 
and the Scandinavians called theirs 
the sir, or Aser! And where do 
you think he puts their cradle?” 
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“Cradle!” said my mother, dream- 
ily—* it must be in the nursery.” 

Mr Caxtron.— Exactly—in the 
nursery of the human race—just here,” 
and my father pointed to the globe ; 
“bounded, you see, by the River 
Halys, and in that region which, 
taking its name from Ees or As, (a 
word designating light or fire,) has 
been immemorially called Asta. Now, 
Kitty, from Ees or As our ethnologi- 
cal speculator would derive not only 
Asia, the land, but sar or Aser, its 
primitive inhabitants. Hence he sup- 
poses the origin of the Etrurians and 
the Scandinavians. But, if we give 
him so much, we must give him more, 
and deduce from the same origin the 
Es of the Celt and the Ized of the 
Persian, and—what will be of more 
use to him, I dare say, poor man, 
than all the rest put together—the 
ZEs of the Romans, that is, the God 
of Copper-Money—a very powerful 
household god he is to this day! ” 

My mother looked musingly at her 
frock, as if she were taking my 
father’s proposition into serigus con- 
sideration. 

- “So, perhaps,” resumed my father, 
“and not unconformably with sacred 
records, from one great parent horde 
came all these various tribes, carry- 
ing with them the name of their be- 
loved Asia; and whether they wan- 
dered north, south, or west, exalting 
their own emphatic designation of 
‘Children of the Land of Light’ into 
the title of gods. And to think, 
(added Mr Caxton pathetically, gaz- 
ing upon that speck in the globe on 
which his forefinger rested, )—to think 
how little they changed for the better 
when they got to the Don, or en- 
tangled their rafts amidst the icebergs 
of the Baltic—so comfortably off as 
they were here, if they could but 
have stayed quiet !” 

** And why the deuce could not 
they?” asked Mr Squills. 

** Pressure of population, and not 
enough to live upon, I suppose,” said 
my father. 

PisIsTRATUS, sulkily.—‘* More pro- 
bably they did away with the Corn 
Laws, sir.” 

“* Pap!" quoth my father, ‘ that 
throws a new light on the subject.” 

PisisTrATUvS, full of his grievances, 
and not caring three straws about 
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the origin of the Scandinavians, 
—‘*T know that if we are to lose 
£500 every year on a farm which we 
hold rent-free, and which the best 
judges allow to be a perfect model 
for the whole county, we had better 
make haste and turn AUsar or Aser, 
or whatever you call them, and 
fix a settlement on the property of 
other nations, otherwise I suspect 
our probable settlement will be on 
the parish.” 

Mr Squirts, who, it must be 
remembered, is an enthusiastic Free- 
trader.—‘ You have only got to put 
more capital on the land.” 

PisistrAtus.—" Well, Mr Squills, 
as you think so well of that invest- 
ment, put your capital on it. I pro- 
mise that you shall have every shil- 
ling of profit.” 

Mr Squi.ts, hastily retreating be- 
hind The Times.—‘ I don’t think the 
Great Western can fall any lower ; 
though it 7s hazardous—I can but 
venture a few hundreds—” 

Pisistratus.—‘* On our land, 
Squills? Thank you.” 

Mr Saquitts.—* No, no—any- 
thing but that—on the Great Western.” 

Pisistratus relapses into gloom. 
Blanche steals up coaxingly, and gets 
snubbed for her pains. 

A pause. 

Mr Caxton.—‘* There are two 
golden rules of life; one relates to the 
mind, and the other to the pockets. 
The first is—If our thoughts get into 
alow, nervous, aguish condition, we 
should make them change the air; 
the second is comprised in the pro- 
verb, ‘ it is good to have two strings 
to one’s bow.’ Therefore, Pisistratus, 
I tell you what you must do—Write 
a Book!” 

PisistraTus.— Write a Book !— 
Against the abolition of the Corn 
Laws? Faith, sir, the mischief’s 
done. It takes a much better pen 
than mine to write down an Act of 
Parliament.” 

Mr Caxtron.—“ I only said, 
* Write a Book.’ All the rest is the 
addition of your own headlong ima- 
gination.” 

PisisTRATUS, with the recollection 
of The Great Book rising before him. 
—‘ Indeed, sir, I should think that 
that would just finish us!” 

Mr Caxton, not seeming to heed 
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the interruption.—** A book that will 
sell! A book that will prop up the 
fall of prices! A book that will dis- 
tract your mind from its dismal ap- 
prehensions, and restore your affec- 
tion to your species, and your hopes 
in the ultimate triumph of sound 
principles—by the sight of a favour- 
able balance at the end of the yearly 
accounts. It is astonishing what a 
difference that little circumstance 
makes in our views of things in gene- 
ral. I remember when the bank in 
which Squills had incautiously left 
£1000 broke, one remarkably healthy 
year, that he became a great alarmist, 
and said that the country was on the 
verge of ruin; whereas you see now, 
when, thanks to a long succession of 
sickly seasons, he has a surplus capi- 
tal to risk in the Great Western— 
he is firmly persuaded that England 
was never in so prosperous a con- 
dition.” 

Mr Squirts, 
* Pooh, pooh.” 

Mr Caxton.—' Write a book, my 
son—write a book. Need I tell you 
that Money or Moneta, according to 
Hyginus, was the mother of the 
Muses? Write a book.” 

BLANcHE and my Moruer, in full 
chorus. —‘* Oh yes, Sisty—a book— 
a book! you must write a book.” 

“T am sure,” quoth my Uncle Ro- 
land, slamming down the volume he 
had just concluded, ** he could write 
a devilish deal better book than this; 
and how I come to read such trash, 
night after night, is more than I could 
possibly explain to the satisfaction of 
any intelligent jury, if I were put into 
a witness-box, and examined in the 
mildest manner by my own counsel.” 

Mr Caxton.—‘ You see that Ro- 
land tells us exactly what sort of a 
book it shall be.” 

Piststratus.—" Trash, sir?” 

Mr Caxton.—t No—that is not 
necessarily trash—but a book of that 
class which, whether trash or not, 
people can’t help reading. Novels 
have become a necessity of the age. 
You must write a novel.” 

Pisisrratus, flattered, but dubi- 
ous.—‘* A novel! But every subject 
on which novels can be written is pre- 
occupied. There are novels on low 
life, novels of high life, military no- 
vels, naval novels, novels philosophi- 
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cal, novels religious, novels histori- 

cal, novels descriptive of India, the 

Colonies, Ancient Kome, and the 

Egyptian Pyramids. From what bird, 

wild eagle, or barn-door fowl, can I 

‘ Pluck one unwearied plume from Fancy’s 
wing ?”” 

Mr Caxton, after a little thought. 
-—‘* You remember the story which 
Trevanion (I beg his pardon, Lord 
Ulswater) told us the other night. 
That gives you something of the ro- 
mance of real life for your plot—puts 
you chiefly among scenes with which 
you are familiar, and furnishes you 
with characters which have been very 
sparingly dealt with since the time of 
Fielding. You can give us the coun- 
try squire, as you remember him in 
your youth: it is a specimen of a race 
worth preserving—the old idiosyn- 
crasies of which are rapidly dying off, 
as the railways bring Norfolk and 
Yorkshire within easy reach of the 
manners of London. You can give 
us the old-fashioned parson, as in all 
essentials he may yet be found—but 
before you had to drag him out of the 
great Puseyite sectarian bog ; and, for 
the rest, I really think that while, as 
I am told, many popular writers are 
doing their best, especially in France, 
and perhaps a little in England, to 
set class against class, and pick up 
every stone in the kennel to shy at 
a gentleman with a good coat on his 
back, something useful might be done 
by a few good-humoured sketches of 
those innocent criminals a little better 
off than their neighbours, whom, how- 
ever we dislike them, I take it for 
granted we shall have to endure, in 
one shape or another, as long as civi- 
lisation exists ; and they seem, on the 
whole, as good in their present shape 
as we are likely to get, shake the dice- 
box of society how we will.” 

Pisistratus.— Very well said, 
sir; but this rural country gentleman 
life is not so new as you think. 
There’s Washington Irving—” 

Mr Caxton. —‘t Charming—but 
rather the manners of the last cen- 
tury than this. You may as well 
cite Addison and Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. 

Pisistratus.—‘ Tremaine and De 
Vere.” 

Mr Caxton.—“ Nothing can be 
more graceful, nor more unlike what I 
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mean. The Pales and Terminus I wish 

you to put up in the fields are familiar 

images, that you may cut out of an 

oak tree—not beautiful marble statues, 

on porphyry pedestals twenty feet 
igh. 


Penerearen Migs Austin; Mrs 
Gore in her masterpiece of Mrs Armyt- 
age; Mrs Marsh, too; and then (for 
Scottish manners) Miss Ferrier!” 

Mr Caxton, growing cross.—‘‘ Oh, 
if you cannot treat on bucolics but 
what you must hear some Virgil or 
other cry ‘ Stop thief,/—you deserve 
to be tossed by one of your own 
*short-horns.’ (Still more contemp- 
tuously)—I am sure I don’t know 
why we spend so much money on 
sending our sons to scheol to learn 
Latin, when that Anachronism of 
yours, Mrs Caxton, can’t even con- 
strue a line and a half of Phedrus. 
Phedrus; Mrs Caxton—a book which 
is in Latin what Goody Two Shoes is 
in the vernacular !” 

Mrs Caxton, alarmed and indig- 
nant.—‘ Fie, Austin! I am sure 
you can construe Pheedrus, dear!” 
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Pisistratus prudently preserves 
silence. 
Mr Caxton.— I'll try him— 


‘Sua cuique quum sit animi cogitatio 
Colorque propius. ” 


What does that mean?” 

Pisisrratus, smiling. — ‘‘ That 
every man has some colouring matter 
within him, to give his own tinge 
to” 

‘‘ His own novel,” interrupted my 
father! ‘ Contentus peragis.” 

During the latter part of this dia- 
logue, Blanche had sewn together 
three quires of the best Bath paper, 
and she now placed them on a little 
table before me, with her own ink- 
stand and steel pen. 

My mother put her finger to her 
lip, and said, ‘* Hush!” my father 
returned to the cradle of the Aisar ; 
Captain Roland leant his cheek on his 
hand, and gazed abstractedly on the 
fire; Mr Squills fell into a placid 
doze ; and, after three sighs that would 
have melted a heart of stone, I rushed 
into—My NoveEL. 


CHAPTER II. 


*“*TuEereE has never been occasion 
to use them since I’ve been in the 
parish,” said Parson Dale. 

** What does that prove?” quoth 
the Squire sharply, and looking the 
Parson full in the face. 

** Prove !” repeated Mr Dale—with 
a smile of benign, yet too conscious 
superiority—‘* What does experience 
prove ?” 

“That your forefathers were great 
blockheads, and that their descendant 
is not a whit the wiser.” 

“Squire,” replied the Parson, 
** although that is a melancholy con- 
clusion, yet if you mean it to apply 
universally, and not to the family of 
the Dales in particular, it is not one 
which my candour as a reasoner, and 
my humility as a mortal, will permit 
me to challenge.” 

**T defy you,” said Mr Hazeldean 
triumphantly. ‘ But to stick to the 


subject, which it is monstrous hard to 
do when one talks with a parson, I only 
just ask you to look yonder, and tell 
me on your conscience—I don’t even 
say as a parson, but as a parishioner 





—whether you ever saw a more dis- 
reputable spectacle ?” 

While he spoke, the Squire, leaning 
heavily on the Parson’s left shoulder, 
extended his cane in a line parallel 
with the right eye of that disputatious 
ecclesiastic, so that he might guide 
the organ of sight to the object he 
had thus unflatteringly described. 

‘tT confess,” said the Parson, ‘‘that, 
regarded by the eye of the senses, it 
is a thing that in its best day had 
small pretensions to beauty, and is 
not elevated into the Picturesque even 
by neglect and decay. But, my 
friend, regarded by the eye of the 
inner man—of the rural philosopher 
and parochial legislator—I say it 
is by neglect and decay that it is 
rendered a very pleasing feature in 
what I may call ‘ the moral topogra- 
phy of a parish.’” 

The Squire looked at the Parson as 
if he could have beaten him; and, in- 
deed, regarding the object in dispute 
not only with the eye of the outer 
man, but the eye of law and order, 
the eye of a country gentleman and a 
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justice of the peace, the spectacle was 
scandalously disreputable. It was 
moss-grown ; it was worm-eaten ; it 
was broken right in the middle; 
through its four socketless eyes, neigh- 
boured by the nettle, peered the thistle: 
—the thistle !—a forest of thistles !— 
and, to complete the degradation of the 
whole, those thistles had attracted the 
donkey of an itinerant tinker; and 
the irreverent animal was in the very 
act of taking his luncheon out of the 
eyes and jaws of—Tne Parisn 
SrTocks. 

The Squire looked as if he could 
have beaten the Parson; but as he 
was not without some slight com- 
mand of temper, and a substitute was 
luckily at hand, he gulped down bis 
resentment and made a rush—at the 
donkey ! 

Now the donkey was hampered by 
a rope to its forefeet, to the which 
was attached a billet of wood called 
technically ‘‘a clog,” so that it had 
no fair chance of escape from the 
assault its sacrilegious luncheon had 
justly provoked. But, the ass turn- 
ing round with unusual nimbleness at 
the first stroke of the cane, the Squire 
caught his foot in the rope, and went 
head over heels among the thistles. 
The donkey gravely bent down, and 
thrice smelt or sniffed its prostrate 
foe; then, having convinced itself 
that it had nothing farther to appre- 
hend for the present, and very willing 
to make the best of the reprieve, ac- 
cording to the poetical admonition, 
‘“Gather your roscbuds while you 
may,” it cropped a thistle in full 
bloom, close to the ear of the Squire ; 
so close indeed, that the Parson 
thought the ear was gone; and with 
the more probability, inasmuch as the 
Squire, feeling the warm breath of 
the creature, bellowed out with all 
the force of lungs accustomed to give 
a View-hallo! 

‘Bless me, is it gone?” said the 
Parson, thrusting his person between 
the ass and the Squire. 

‘* Zounds and the devil!” cried the 
Squire, rubbing himself as he rose to 
his feet. 

‘‘ Hush,” said the Parson gently. 
“* What a horrible oath !” 

“‘ Horrible oath! If you had my 
nankeens on,” said the Squire, still 
rubbing himself, “and had fallen 
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into a thicket of thistles with a 
donkey’s teeth within an inch of 
your ear!” 

** Itis not gone—then ?” interrupted 
the Parson. 

‘** No—that is, I think not,” said 
the Squire dubiously ; and he clapped 
his hand to the organ in question. 
““No! it is not gone!” 

‘‘ Thank heaven!” said the good 
clergyman kindly. 

“Hum,” growled the Squire, who 
was now once more engaged in rub- 
bing himself. ‘* Thank heaven in- 
deed, when I am as full of thorns asa 
porcupine! I should just like to 
know what use thistles are in the 
world.” 

‘* For donkeys to eat, if you will let 
them, Squire,” answered the Parson. 

‘Ugh, you beast!” cried Mr Hazel- 
dean, all his wrath reawakened, 
whether by the reference to the 
donkey species, or his inability to 
reply to the Parson, or perhaps by 
some sudden prick too sharp for 
humanity — especially humanity in 
nankeens—to endure without kicking ; 
‘““ Ugh, you beast!” he exclaimed, 
shaking his cane at the donkey, who, 
at the interposition of the Parson, had 
respectfully recoiled a few paces, and 
now stood switching its thin tail, and 
trying vainly to lift one of its fore- 
legs—for the flies teased it. 

** Poor thing!” said the Parson 
pityingly. ‘See, ithas a raw place on 
the shoulder, and the flies have found 
out the sore.” 

“T am devilish glad to hear it,” 
said the Squire vindictively. 

¢ Bie, fie!” 

‘““It is very well to say ‘ Fie, fie.’ 
It was not you who fell among the 
thistles.—W hat’s the man about now, 
I wonder ?” 

The Parson had walked towards a 
chestnut tree that stood on the village 
green—he broke off a bough—return- 
ed to the donkey—whisked away the 
flies, and then tenderly placed the 
broad leaves over the sore, as a pro- 
tection from the swarms. The don- 
key turned round its head, and looked 
at him with mild wonder. 

‘I would bet a shilling,” said the 
Parson, softly, ‘‘ that this is the first 
act of kindness thou hast met with 
this manya day. And slight enough 
it is, Heaven knows.” 
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With that the Parson put his 
hand into his pocket, and drew out an 
apple. It was a fine large rose-cheeked 
apple ; one of the last winter’s store, 
from the celebrated tree in the par- 
sonage garden, and he was taking it 
as a present to a little boy in the vil- 
lage who had notably distinguished 
himself in the Sunday school. ‘‘ Nay, 
in common justice, Lenny Fairfield 
should have the preference,” muttered 
the Parson. The ass pricked up one 
of its ears, and advanced its head 
timidly. ‘‘ But Lenny Fairfield would 
be as much pleased with twopence ; 
and what could twopence do to thee?” 
The ass’s nose now touched the apple. 
‘Take it in the name of Charity,” 
quoth the Parson, “‘ Justice is accus- 
tomed to be served last :” And the ass 
took the apple. ‘‘ How had you the 
heart ?” said the Parson, pointing to 
the Squire’s cane. 

The ass stopped munching, and 
looked askant at the Squire. 

‘Pooh ! eat on; he’ll not beat thee 
now !” 

‘* No,” said the Squire apologeti- 
cally. ‘ But, after all, he is not an 
Ass of the Parish; he is a vagrant, 
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and he ought to be pounded. But 
the pound is in as bad a state as the 
stocks, thanks to your new-fashioned 
doctrines.” 

‘* New fashioned!” cried the Parson 
almost indignantly, for he had a great 
disdain of new fashions. ‘* They are 
as old as Christianity ; nay, as old as 
Paradise, which you will observe is 
derived from a Greek, or rather a 
Persian word, and means something 
more than ‘ garden,” corresponding 
(pursued the Parson rather pedanti- 
cally) with the Latin vivarium—viz. 
grove or park full of innocent dumb 
creatures. Depend on it, donkeys 
were allowed to eat thistles there.” 

‘‘Very possibly,” said the Squire 
drily. ‘‘ But Hazeldean, though a 
very pretty village, is not Paradise. 
The stocks shall be mended to-mor- 
row—ay, and the pound too—and the 
next donkey found trespassing shall 
go into it, as sure as my name’s Hazel- 
dean.” 

‘¢ Then,” said the Parson gravely, 
‘**T can only hope that the next par- 
ish may not follow your example; or 
that you andI may never be caught 
straying !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Parson Dale and Squire Hazeldean 
parted company; the latter to inspect 
his sheep, the former to visit some of 
his parishioners, including Lenny 
Fairfield, whom the donkey had de- 
frauded of his apple. 

Lenny Fairfield was sure to be in 
the way, for his mother rented a few 
acres of grass land from the Squire, 
and it was now hay-time. And 
Leonard, commonly called Lenny, 
was an only son, and his mother a 
widow. The cottage stood apart, and 
somewhat remote, in one of the many 
nooks of the long green village lane. 
And a thoroughly English cottage it 
was, — three centuries old at least ; 
with walls of rubble let into oak 
frames, and duly whitewashed every 
summer, a thatched roof, small 
panes of glass, and an old doorway 
raised from the ground by two steps. 
There was about this little dwelling 
all the homely rustic elegance which 
peasant life admits of: a honeysuckle 
was trained over the door; a few 


flower-pots were placed on the win- 
dow-sills; the small plot of ground 
in front of the house was kept with 
great neatness, and even taste; some 
large rough stones on either side the 
little path having been formed into a 
sort of rock-work, with creepers that 
were now in flower; and the potato- 
ground was screened from the eye by 
sweat peas and lupine. Simple ele- 
gance all this, it is true ; but how 
wellitspeaks for peasant and landlord, 
when you see that the peasant is fond 
of his home, and has some spare 
time and heart to bestow upon mere 
embellishment. Such a peasant is 
sure to be a bad customer to the ale- 
house, and a safe neighbour to the 
Squire’s preserves. All honour and 
praise to him, except a small tax upon 
both, which is due to the landlord! 
Such sights were as pleasant to the 
Parson as the most beautiful land- 
scapes of Italy can be to the dilet- 
tante. He paused a moment at the 
wicket to look around him, and dis- 
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tended his nostrils voluptuously to in- 
hale the smell of the sweet peas, 
mixed with that of the new-mown 
hay in the fields behind, which a 
slight breeze bore to him. He then 
moved on, carefully scraped his shoes, 
clean and well polished as they were 
—for Mr Dale was rather a beau in 
his own clerical way—on the scraper 
without the door, and lifted the latch. 

Your virtuoso looks with artistical 
delight on the figure of some nymph 
painted on an Etruscan vase, engaged 
in pouring out the juice of the grape 
from her classic urn. And the Parson 
felt as harmless, if not as elegant a 
pleasure, in contemplating Widow 
Fairfield brimming high a glittering 
can, which she designed for the re- 
freshment of the thirsty hay-makers. 

Mrs Fairfield was a middle-aged 
tidy woman, with that alert precision 
of movement which seems to come 
from an active orderly mind ; and as 
she now turned her head briskly at 
the sound of the Parson’s footstep, 
she showed a countenance prepossess- 
ing, though not handsome,—a coun- 
tenance from which a pleasant hearty 
smile, breaking forth at that moment, 
effaced some lines that, in repose, 
spoke ‘‘of sorrows, but of sorrows 
past ;” and her cheek, paler than is 
common to the complexions, even of 
the fair sex, when born and bred 
amidst a rural population, might have 
favoured the guess that the earlier 
part of her life had been spent in the 
ljanguid air and ‘ within-doors’ occu- 
pations of a town. 

‘** Never mind me,” said the Parson, 
as Mrs Fairfield dropped her quick 
curtsey, and smoothed her apron; 
‘‘ if you are going into the hayfield, I 
will go with you; Ihave something 
to say to Lenny—an excellent boy.” 

Wipow.— Well, sir, and you are 
kind to say it—but so he is.” 

Parson.—“ He reads uncommonly 
well, he writes tolerably ; he is the 
best lad in the whole school at his 
Catechism and in the Bible lessons; 
and I assure you, when I see his face 
at church, looking up so attentively, 
I fancy that I shall read my sermon 
all the better for such a listener!” 

Wivow, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron.—“ Deed, sir, when 
my poor Mark died, I never thought I 
could have lived on as I have done. 
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But that boy is so kind and good, 
that when I look at him sitting there 
in dear Mark’s chair, and remember 
how Mark loved him, and all he used 
to say to me about him, I feel some- 
how or other as if my goodman 
smiled on me, and would rather I 
was not with him yet, till the lad had 
grown up, and did not want me any 
more.” 

Parson, looking away, and after 
a pause.—‘* You never hear anything 
of the old folks at Lansmere ?” 

‘Deed, sir, sin’ poor Mark died, 
they han’t noticed me, nor the boy; 
but,” added the widow, with all a 
peasant’s pride, ‘it in’t that I wants 
their money; only it’s hard to feel 
strange like to one’s own father and 
mother!” 

Parson. — “ You must excuse 
them. Your father, Mr Avenel, was 
never quite the same man after that 
sad event,—but you are weeping, my 
friend, pardon me :—your mother is a 
little proud ; but so are you, though 
in another way.” 

Wipow.— “I proud! Lord love 
ye, sir, I have not a bit o’ pride in 
me ! and that’s the reason they always 
looked down on me.” 

Parson.—“ Your parents must be 
well off ; and I shall apply to them in 
a year or two on behalf of Lenny, for 
they promised me to provide for him 
when he grew up, as they ought.” 

Wipow, with flashing eyes. —‘ I 
am sure, sir, I hope you will do no 
such thing; for I would not have 
Lenny beholden to them as has never 
given him a kind word sin’ he was 
born !” 

The Parson smiled gravely and 
shook his head at poor Mrs Fairfield’s 
hasty confutation of her own self- 
acquittal from the charge of pride; 
but he saw that it was not the time 
or moment for effectual peace-making 
in the most irritable of all rancours, 
viz., that nourished against one’s 
nearest relations. He therefore 
dropped the subject, and said, — 
‘‘ Well, time enough to think of Len- 
ny’s future prospects; meanwhile 
we are forgetting the hay-makers. 
Come.” 

The Widow opened the back door, 
which led across a little apple orchard 
into the fields. 

Parson.—“* You have a pleasant 
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place here ; and I see that my friend 
Lenny should be in no want of apples. 
Ihad brought him one, but I have 
given it away on the road.” 

Wivow.—“ Oh, sir, it is not the 
deed—it is the will; as I felt when 
the Squire, God bless him! took two 
pounds off the rent the year he—that 
is, Mark—died.” 

Parson.—“ If Lenny continues to 
be such a help to you, it will not be 
long before the Squire may put the 
two pounds on again.” 
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‘Yes, sir,” said the Widow simply ; 
** T hope he will.” 

‘+ Silly woman !” muttered the Par- 
son. ‘* That’s not exactly what the 
schoolmistress would have said. You 
don’t read nor write, Mrs Fairfield ; 
yet you express yourself with great 
propriety.” 

“* You know Mark was a schollard, 
sir, like my poor, poor sister; and 
though I was a sad stupid girl afore I 
married, I tried to take after him when 
we came together.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


They were now in the hayfield, and 
a boy of about sixteen, but, like most 
country lads, to appearance much 
younger than he was, looked up from 
his rake, with lively blue eyes, beam- 
ing forth under a profusion of brown 
curly hair. 

Leonard Fairfield was indeed a very 
handsome boy—not so stout nor so 
ruddy as one would choose for the 
ideal of rustic beauty ; nor yet so deli- 
cate in limb and keen in expression 
as are those children of cities, in whom 
the mind is cultivated at the expense 
of the body ; but still he had the health 
of the country in his cheeks, and was 
not without the grace of the city in his 
compact figure and easy movements. 
There was in his physiognomy some- 
thing interesting from its peculiar 
character of innocence and simplicity. 
You could see that he had been 
brought up by a woman, and much 
apart from familiar contact with other 
children ; and such intelligence as was 
yet developed in him, was not ripened 
by the jokes and cuffs of his coevals, 
but fostered by decorous lecturings 
from his elders, and good little boy 
maxims in good little boy books. 

Parson.—t Come hither, Lenny. 
You know the benefit of school, I see : 
it can teach you nothing better than 
to be a support to your mother.” 

Lenny, looking down sheepishly, 
and with a heightened glow over his 
face.—‘ Please, sir, that may come 
one of these days.” 

Parson.— That’s right, Lenny. 
Let me see! why you must be nearly 
aman. How old are you?” 

Lenny looks up inquiringly at his 
mother. 


Parson.—'* You ought to know, 
Lenny ; speak for yourself. Hold your 
tongue, Mrs Fairfield.” 

Lenxy, twirling his hat, and in 
great perplexity.—‘“* Well, and there 
is Flop, neighbour Dutton’s old sheep- 
dog. He be very old now.” 

Parson.—‘ Iam not asking Flop’s 
age, but your own.” 

Lenny.— ’Deed, sir, I have heard 
say a3 how Flop and I were pups to- 
gether. That is, I—I—” 

For the Parson is laughing, and so 
is Mrs Fairfield; and the haymakers, 
who have stood still to listen, are 
laughing too. And poor Lenny has 
quite lost his head, and looks as if he 
would like to ery. 

PARSON, patting the curly locks, 
encouragingly.—‘ Never mind ; it is 
not so badly answered after all. And 
how old is Flop?” 

Lenny.—'' Why, he must be fif- 
teen year and more.” 

Parson.—"* How old, then, are 
you ?” 

Lenny, looking up with a beam of 
intelligence. — ‘+ Fifteen year and 
more |” 

Widow sighs and nods her head. 

‘* That’s what we call putting two 
and two together,” said the Parson. 
‘‘ Or, in other words,” and here he 
raised his eyes majestically towards 
the haymakers—‘' in other words 
—thanks to his love for his book— 
simple as he stands here, Lenny Fair- 
field has shown himself capable of 
INDUCTIVE RATIOCINATION.” 

At those words, delivered ore ro- 
tundo, the haymakers ceased laughing. 
For even in lay matters they held the 
Parson to be an oracle, and words 
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so long must have a great deal in 
them. 

Lenny drew up his head proudly. 

‘“* You are very fond of Flop, I sup- 
pose?” 

**’Deed he is,” said the Widow, 
‘* and of all poor dumb creatures.” 

‘* Very good. Suppose, my lad, 
that you had a fine apple, and that 
you met a friend who wanted it more 
than you; what wonld you do with it?” 

‘* Please you, sir, I would give him 
half of it.” 

The Parson’s face fell.—‘* Not the 
whole, Lenny ?” 

Lenny considered.—‘' If he was a 
friend, sir, he would not like me to 
give him all!” 

‘** Upon my word, Master Leonard, 
you speak so well, that I must e’en 
tell the truth. I brought you an apple, 
as a prize for good conduct in school. 
But I met by the way a poor donkey, 
and some one beat him for cating a 
thistle ; so I thought I would make it 
up by giving him the apple. Ought 
I only to have given him the half?” 

Lenny’s innocent face became all 
smile; his interest was aroused. — 
** And did the donkey like the apple?” 

“* Very much,” said the Parson, 
fumbling in his pocket, but thinking 
of Leonard Fairfield’s years and un- 
derstanding; and moreover, observing, 
in the pride of his heart, that there 
were many spectators to his deed, he 
thought the meditated twopence not 
sufficient, and he generously produced 
a silver sixpence. 

“* There, my man, that will pay for 
the half apple which you would have 
kept for yourself.” The Parson again 
patted the curly locks, and, after a 
hearty word or two with the other 
haymakers, and a friendly ‘* Good 
day” to Mrs Fairfield, struck into a 
path that led towards his own glebe. 

He had just crossed the stile, when 
he heard hasty but timorous feet be- 
hind him. He turned, and saw his 
friend Lenny. 

Lenny, half crying, and holding 
out the sixpence.—‘* Indeed, sir, I 
would rather not. I would have given 
all to the Neddy.” 

Parson.—* Why, then, my man, 
you have a still greater right to the 
sixpence.” 

Lenny.—“ No, sir; "cause you only 
gave it to make up for the half apple. 
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And if I had given the whole, as I 
ought to have done, why, I should 
have had no right to the sixpence. 
Please, sir, don’t be offended ; do take 
it back, will you?” 

The Parson hesitated. And the 
boy thrust the sixpence into his hand, 
as the ass had poked his nose there 
before in quest of the apple. 

**T see,” said Parson Dale, solilo- 
quising, ‘* that if one don’t give Jus- 
tice the first place at the table, all the 
other Virtues eat up her share.” 

Indeed, the case was perplexing. 
Charity, like a forward impudent bag- 
gage as she is, always thrusting her- 
self in the way, and taking other 
people’s apples to make her own little 
pie, had defrauded Lenny of his due ; 
and now Susceptibility, who looks like 
a shy, blush-faced, awkward Virtue 
in her teens—but who, nevertheless, 
is always engaged in picking the poc- 
kets of her sisters, tried to filch from 
him his lawful recompense. ‘The case 
was perplexing ; for the Parson held 
Susceptibility in great honour, despite 
her hypocritical tricks, and did not 
like to give her a slap in the face, 
which might frighten her away for 
ever. So Mr Dale stood irresolute, 
glancing from the sixpence to Lenny, 
and from Lenny to the sixpence. 

** Buon giorno—good day to you,” 
said a voice behind, in an accent 
slightly but unmistakeably foreign, 
and a strange-looking figure present- 
ed itself at the stile. 

Imagine a tall and exceedingly 
meagre man, dressed in a rusty suit 
of black—the pantaloons tight at the 
calf and ancle, and there forming a 
loose gaiter over thick shoes buckled 
high at the instep; an old cloak, 
lined with red, was thrown over one 
shoulder, though the day was sultry ; 
a quaint, red, outlandish umbrella, 
with a carved brass handle, was thrust 
under one arm, though the sky was 
cloudless; a profusion of raven hair, 
in waving curls that seemed as fine 
as silk, escaped from the sides of a 
straw-hat of prodigious brim ; a com- 
plexion sallow and swarthy, and fea- 
tures which, though not without con- 
siderable beauty to the eye of the 
artist, were not only unlike what we 
fair, well-fed, neat-faced Englishmen 
are wont to consider comely, but ex- 
ceedingly like what we are disposed 
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to regard as awful and Satanic—to 
wit, a long hooked nose, sunken 
cheeks, black eyes, whose piercing 
brilliancy took something wizard-like 
and mystical from the large spec- 
tacles through which they shone; a 
mouth round which played an ironical 
smile, and in which a physiognomist 
would have remarked singular shrewd- 
ness and some closeness, complete the 
picture: Imagine this figure, gro- 
tesque, peregrinate, and to the eye of 
a peasant certainly diabolical, then 
perch it on the stile in the midst of 
those green English fields, and in 
sight of that primitive English vil- 
lage; there let it sit straddling, its 
long legs dangling down, a short Ger- 
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man pipe emitting clouds from one 
corner of those sardonic lips, its dark 
eyes glaring through the spectacles 
full upon the Parson, yet askant upon 
Lenny Fairfield.— Lenny Fairfield 
looked exceedingly frightened. 

“ Upon my word, Dr Riccabocca,” 
said Mr Dale, smiling, ‘‘ you come in 
good time to solve a very nice ques- 
tion in casuistry ;” and herewith the 
Parson explained the case, and put 
the question—“ Ought Lenny Fair- 
field to have the sixpence, or ought 
he not?” 

‘* Cospetto!” said the Doctor. ‘If 
the hen would but hold her tongue, 
nobody would know that she had laid 
an egg.” 


CHAPTER V,. 


“ Granted,” said the Parson; ‘but 
what follows? ‘The saying is good, 
but I don’t see the application.” 

“A thousand pardons!” replied 
Dr Riccabocca, with all the urbanity 
of an Italian; ‘* but it seems to me, 
that if you had given the sixpence to 
the fanciullo—that is, to this good little 
boy—without telling him the story 
about the donkey, you would never 
have put him and yourself into this 
awkward dilemma.” 

“* But, my dear sir,” whispered the 
Parson mildly, as he inclined his lips 
to the Doctor’s ear, ‘‘ I should then 
have lost the opportunity of inculcat- 
ing a moral lesson—you understand.” 

Dr Riccabocca shrugged his shoul- 
ders, restored his pipe to his mouth, 
and took a long whiff. It was a 
whiff eloquent, though cynical—a 
whiff peculiar to your philosophical 
smoker—a whiff that implied the 
most absolute but the most placid 
incredulity as to the effect of the 
Parson’s moral lesson. 

** Still you have not given us your 
decision,” said the Parson, after a 
pause. 

The Doctor withdrew the pipe. 
‘* Cospetto!” said he. ‘He who 


scrubs the head of an ass wastes his 
soap.” 

‘“‘If you scrubbed mine fifty times 
over with those enigmatical proverbs 
of yours,” said the Parson testily, 
‘you would not make it any the 
wiser.” 





‘“*My good sir,” said the Doctor, 
bowing low from his perch on the 
stile, ‘‘I never presumed to say that 
there were more asses than one in the 
story ; but I thought that I could not 
better explain my meaning, which is 
simply this—you scrubbed the ass’s 
head, and therefore you must lose the 
soap. Let the fanciullo have the six- 
pence; and a great sum it is, too, for 
a little boy, who may spend it all 
upon pocket-money !” 

‘* There, Lenny—you hear?” said 
the Parson, stretching out the six- 
pence. But Lenny retreated, and 
cast on the umpire a look of great 
aversion and disgust. 

‘Please, Master Dale,” said he 
obstinately, ‘‘ I’d rather not.” 

‘“‘ Itis a matter of feeling, you see,” 
said the Parson, turning to the um- 
pire ; ‘‘ and I believe the boy is right.” 

“Ifit is a matter of feeling,” re- 
plied Dr Riccabocca, “ there is no 
more to be said on it. When Feeling 
comes in at the door, Reason has 
nothing to do but to jump out of the 
window.” 

‘* Go, my good boy,” said the Par- 
son, pocketing the coin; ‘‘ but stop! 
give me your hand first. There—I 
understand you—good-bye !” 

Lenny’s eyes glistened as the Par- 
son shook him by the hand, and, not 
trusting himself to speak, he walked 
off sturdily. The Parson wiped his 
forehead, and sat himself down on 
the stile beside the Italian. The 
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view before them was lovely, and 
both enjoyed it (though not equally) 
enough to be silent for some moments. 
‘ On the other side the lane, seen be- 
tween gaps in the old oaks and chest- 
nuts that hung over the moss-grown 
pales of Hazeldean Park, rose gentle 
verdant slopes, dotted with sheep 
and herds of deer; a stately avenue 
stretched far away to the left, and 
ended at the right hand, within a few 
yards of a ha-ha that divided the 
park from a level sward of table-land 
gay with shrubs and flower-plots, re- 
lieved by the shade of two mighty 
cedars. Andon this platform, only seen 
in part, stood the Squire’s old- 
fashioned house, red brick, with stone 
mullions, gable - ends, and quaint 
chimney-pots. On this side the road, 
immediately facing the two gentlemen, 
cottage after cottage whitely emerged 
from the curves in the lane, while, 
beyond, the ground declining gave an 
extensive prospect of woods and corn- 
fields, spires and farms. Behind, 
from a belt of lilacs and evergreens, 
you caught a peep of the parsonage- 
house, backed by woodlands, and a 
little noisy rill running in front. The 
birds were still in the hedgerows, 
only, as if from the very heart of the 
most distant woods, there came now 
and then the mellow note of the 
cuckoo. 
‘* Verily,” said Mr Dale softly, ‘“* my 
lot has fallen on a goodly heritage.” 
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The Italian twitched his cloak over 
him, and sighed almost inaudibly. 
Perhaps he thought of his own Summer 
Land, and felt that, amidst all that 
fresh verdure of the North, there was 
no heritage for the stranger. 

However, before the Parson could 
notice the sigh, or conjecture the 
cause, Dr Riccabocca’s thin lips took 
an expression almost malignant. 

“* Per Bacco!” said he; ‘in every 
country I find that the rooks settle 
where thetreesare the finest. Lamsure 
that, when Noah first landed on Ararat, 
he must have foundsome gentleman in 
black already settled in the pleasant- 
est part of the mountain, and waiting 
for his tenth of the cattle as they 
came out of the Ark.” 

The Parson turned his meek eyes 
to the philosopher, and there was in 
them something so deprecating rather 
than reproachful, that Dr Riccabocca 
turned away his face, and refilled his 
pipe. Dr Riccabocca abhorred priests ; 
but though Parson Dale was em- 
phatically a parson, he seemed at 
that moment so little of what Dr 
Riccabocca understood by a priest, 
that the Italian’s heart smote him 
for his irreverent jest on the cloth. 
Luckily at this moment there was a 
diversion to that untoward commence- 
ment of conversation, in the appear- 
ance of no less a personage than the 
donkey himself—I mean the donkey 
who ate the apple. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Tinker was a stout swarthy 
fellow, jovial and musical withal, for 
he was singing a stave as he flourished 
his staff, and at the end of each re- 
Jrain down came the staff on the 
quarters of the donkey. The Tinker 
went behind and sung, the donkey 
went before and was thwacked. 

‘*¢ Yours is a droll country,” quoth 
Dr Riccabocea; ‘in mine it is not 
the ass that walks first in the proces- 
sion, who gets the blows.” 

The Parson jumped from the stile, 
and, looking over the hedge that 
divided the field from the road— 
“Gently, gently,” said he; ‘“‘the sound 
of the stick spoils the singing! O Mr 
Sprott, Mr Sprott! a good man is 
merciful to his beast.” 


The donkey seemed to recognise 
the voice of its friend, for it stopped 
short, pricked one ear wistfully, and 
looked up. 

The Tinker touched his hat, and 
looked up too. ‘‘ Lord bless your 
reverence! he does not mind it, he 
likes it. I vould not hurt thee; vould 
I, Neddy ?” 

The donkey shook his head and 
shivered; perhaps a fly had settled 
on the sore, which the chestnut leaves 
no longer protected. 

‘‘T am sure you did not mean to 
hurt him, Sprott,” said the Parson, 
more politely I fear than honestly— 
for he had seen enough of that cross- 
grained thing called the human heart, 
even in the little world of a country 
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parish, to know that it requires 
management, and coaxing, and flat- 
tering, to interfere successfully be- 
tween a man and his own donkey— 
*¢T am sure you did not mean to hurt 
him; but he has already got a sore 
on his shoulder as big as my hand, 
poor thing!” 

** Lord love ’un! yes; that vas done 
a playing with the manger, the day I 
gav ’un oats!” said the Tinker. 

Dr Riccabocca adjusted his spec- 
tacles, and surveyed the ass. The 
ass pricked up his other ear, and sur- 
veyed Dr Riccabocca. In that mutual 
survey of physical qualifications, each 
being regarded according to the aver- 
age symmetry of its species, it may 
be doubted whether the advantage 
was on the side of the philosopher. 

The Parson had a great notion of 
the wisdom of his friend, in all mat- 
ters not immediately ecclesiastical : 

** Say a good word for the donkey!” 
whispered he. 

** Sir,” said the Doctor, addressing 
MrSprott, with a respectful salutation, 
‘‘ there’s a great kettle at my house— 
the Casino—which wants soldering: 
can you recommend me a tinker?” 

** Why, that’s all in my line,” said 
Sprott, ‘and there ben’t a tinker in 
the county that I vould recommend, 
like myself, thof I say it.” 

*“* You jest, good sir,” said the 
Doctor, smiling pleasantly. ‘‘A man 
who can’t mend a hole in his own 
donkey, can never demean himself by 
patching up my great kettle.” 

‘Lord, sir!” said the Tinker, 
archly, “if I had known that poor 
Neddy had had two sitch friends in 
court, I'd have seen he vas a gintle- 
man, and treated him as sitch.” 

** Corpo di Bacco!” quoth the 
Doctor, * though that jest’s not new, 
I think the Tinker comes very well 
out of it.” 

“True; but the donkey!” said the 
Parson, ‘ I’ve a great mind to buy it.” 
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‘¢ Permit me to tell you an anec- 
dote in point,” said Dr Riccabocca. 

** Well?” said the Parson, inter- 
rogatively. 

**Once in a time,” pursued Ricca- 
bocca, ‘tthe Emperor Adrian, going 
to the public baths, saw an old sol- 
dier, who had served under him, 
rubbing his back against the marble 
wall. ‘The Emperor, who was a wise, 
and therefore a curious, inquisitive 
man, sent for the soldier, and asked 
him why he resorted to that sort of 
friction. ‘ Because,’ answered the 
veteran, ‘I am too poor to have 
slaves torub me down.’ The Emperor 
was touched, and gave him slaves and 
money. The next day, when Adrian 
went to the baths, all the old men in 
the city were to be seen rubbing 
themselves against the marble as hard 
as they could. The Emperor sent 
for them, and asked them the same 
question which he had put to the 
soldier ; the cunning old rogues, of 
course, made the same answer. 
‘Friends,’ said Adrian, ‘ since there 
are so many of you, you will just rub 
one another!’ Mr Dale, if you don’t 
want to have all the donkeys in the 
county with holes in their shoulders, 
you had better not buy the Tinker’s!” 

‘Tt is the hardest thing in the 
world to do the least bit of good,” 
groaned the Parson, as he broke a 
twig off the hedge nervously, snapped 
it in two, and flung the fragments on 
the road—one of them hit the donkey 
on the nose. If the ass could have 
spoken Latin, he would have said, 
** Et tu, Brute!” As it was, he hung 
down his ears, and walked on. 

‘Gee hup,” said the Tinker, and 
he followed the ass. Then stopping, 
he looked over his shoulder, and see- 
ing that the Parson’s eyes were 
gazing mournfully on his protégé, 
** Never fear, your reverence,” cried 
the Tinker kindly ; “Til not spite 
un.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


** Four o'clock,” cried the Parson, 
looking at his watch; “ half-an-hour 
after dinner-time, and Mrs Dale par- 
ticularly begged me to be punctual, 
because of the fine trout the Squire 
sent us. 


Will yon venture on what 


our homely language calls ‘ pot luck,’ 
Doctor ? ” 

Now Riccabocca, like most wise 
men, especially if Italians, was by no 
means inclined to the credulous view 
of human nature. Indeed, he was in 
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the habit of detecting self-interest in 
the simplest’ actions of his fellow- 
creatures. And when the Parson 
thus invited him to pot luck, he 
smiled with a kind of lofty compla- 
cency; for Mrs Dale enjoyed the 
reputation of having what her friends 
styled “her little tempers.” And, 
as well-bred ladies rarely indulge 
‘‘ little tempers ” in the presence of a 
third person, not of the family, so 
Dr Riccabocca instantly concluded 
that he was invited to stand between 
the pot and the luck! Nevertheless— 
as he was fond of trout, and a much 
more good-natured man than he ought 
to have been according to his prin- 
ciples—he accepted the hospitality ; 
but he did so with a sly look from over 
his spectacles, which brought a blush 
into the guilty cheeks of the Parson. 
Certainly Riccabocca had for once 
guessed right, in his estimate of 
human motives. 

The two walked on, crossed a little 
bridge that spanned the rill, and 
entered the parsonage lawn. Two 
dogs, that seemed to have saté on 
watch for their master, sprung to- 
wards him barking; and the sound 
drew the notice of Mrs Dale, who, 
with parasol in hand, sallied out from 
the sash window which opened on the 
lawn. Now, O reader! I know that, 
in thy secret heart, thou art chuck- 
ling over the want of knowledge in 
the sacred arcana of the domestic 
hearth, betrayed by the author; thou 
art saying to thyself, ‘‘ A pretty way 
to conciliate little tempers indeed, to 
add tothe offence of spoiling the fish the 
crime of bringing an unexpected friend 
to eat it. Pot luck, quotha, when the 
pot’s boiled over this half hour !” 

But, to thy utter shame and 
confusion, O reader, learn that both 
the author and Parson Dale knew very 
well what they were about. 

Dr Riccabocca was the special 
favourite of Mrs Dale, and the only 
person in the whole county who never 
put her out, by dropping in. In fact, 
strange though it may seem at first 
glance, Dr Riccabocca had that mys- 
terious something about him which 
we of his own sex can so little com- 
prehend, but which always propitiates 
the other. He owed this, in part, to 
his own profound but hypocritical 
policy ; for he looked upon woman as 
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the natural enemy to man—against 
whom it was necessary to be always 
on the guard; whom it was prudent 
to disarm by every species of fawning 
servility and abject complaisance. He 
owed it also, in part, to the compas- 
sionate and heavenly nature of the 
angels whom his thoughts thus vil- 
lanously traduced—for women like 
one whom they can pity without 
despising; and there was something 
in Signor Riccabocca’s poverty, in his 
loneliness, in his exile, whether volun- 
tary or compelled, that excited pity ; 
while, despite the threadbare coat, 
the red umbrella, and the wild hair, 
he had, especially when addressing 
ladies, that air of gentleman and cava- 
lier, which is or was more innate in an 
educated Italian, of whatever rank, 
than perhaps in the highest aristocracy 
of any other country in Europe. For, 
though I grant that nothing is more 
exquisite than the politeness of your 
French marquis of the old régime— 
nothing more frankly gracious than 
the cordial address of a highbred 
English gentleman — nothing more 
kindly prepossessing than the genial 
good-nature of some patriarchal Ger- 
man, who will condescend to forget 
his sixteen quarterings in the plea- 
sure of doing you a favour — yet 
these specimens of the suavity of their 
several nations are rare ; whereas 
blandness and polish are common 
attributes with your Italian. They 
seem to have been immemorially 
handed down to him, from ancestors 
emulating the urbanity of Cesar, and 
refined by the grace of Horace. 

‘Dr Riccabocca consents to dine 
with us,” cried the Parson hastily. 

“Tf Madame permit?” said the 
Italian, bowing over the hand ex- 
tended to him, which however he 
forbore to take, seeing it was already 
full of the watch. 

“T am only sorry that the trout 
must be quite spoiled,” began Mrs 
Dale plaintively. 

“Tt is not the trout one thinks of 
when one dines with Mrs Dale,” said 
the infamous dissimulator. 

‘‘ But I see James coming to say 
that dinner is ready ?” observed the 
Parson. 

‘* Hesaid that, three quarters of an 
hour ago, Charles dear,” retorted Mrs 
Dale, taking the arm of Dr Riccabocca. 





























































While the Parson and his wife are 
entertaining their guest, I propose to 
regale the reader with a small treatise 
apropos of that ‘* Charles dear,” mur- 
mured by Mrs Dale;—a treatise 
expressly written for the benefit of 
Tue Domestic Crirc_e. 

It is an old jest that there is not a 
word in the language that conveys so 
little endearment as the word ‘‘ dear.” 
But though the saying itself, like most 
truths, be trite and hackneyed, no little 
novelty remains to the search of 
the inquirer into the varieties of ini- 
mical import comprehended in that 
malign monosyllable. For instance, 
I submit to the experienced that the 
degree of hostility it betrays is in 
much proportioned to its collocation 
in the sentence. When, gliding indi- 
rectly through the rest of the period, 
it takes its stand at the close, as in 
that ‘* Charles dear” of Mrs Dale— 
it has spilt so much of its natural bit- 
terness by the way that it assumes 
even a smile, ‘*‘ amara lento temperet 
risu.” Sometimes the smile is plain- 
tive, sometimes arch. Ez. gr. 

(Plaintive.) 

‘“¢ T know very well that whatever 
I do is wrong, Charles dear.” 

*“* Nay, I am only glad you amused 
yourself so much without me, Charles 
dear.” 

‘“* Not quite so loud! If you had 
but my poor head, Charles dear,” &c. 

(Arch.) 

“Tf you could spill the ink any- 
where but on the best table-cloth, 
Charles dear!” 

‘* But though you must always 
have your own way, you are not quite 
Jaultless, own, Charles dear,” &c. 

In this collocation occur many 
dears, parental as well as conjugal; 
as—‘ Hold up your head, and don’t 
look quite so cross, dear.” 

‘* Bea good boy for once in your 
life—that’s a dear,” &c. 

When the enemy stops in the 
middle of the sentence, its venom is 
naturally less exhausted. Er. gr. 

“ Really I must say, Charles dear, 
that you are the most fidgetty per- 
son,” &c. 

‘And if the house bills were so 
high last week, Charles dear, I should 
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just like to know whose fault it was 
—that’s all.” 

** Do you think, Charles dear, that 
you could put your feet anywhere ex- 
cept upon the chintz sofa?” 

** But you know, Charles dear, that 
you care no more for me and the chil- 
dren than,” &c. 

But if the fatal word spring up, in 
its primitive freshness, at the head of 
the sentence, bow your head to the 
storm. It then assumes the majesty 
of ‘* my ” before it; is generally more 
than simple objurgation—it prefaces 
a sermon. My candour obliges me to 
confess that this is the mode in which 
the hateful monosyllable is more 
usually employed by the marital part 
of the one flesh; and has something 
about it of the odious assumption of 
the Petruchian pater-familias—the 
head of the family—boding, not per- 
haps ‘“‘ peace, and love, and quiet 
life,” but certainly ‘‘ awful rule and 
right supremacy.” Ez. gr. 

‘* My dear Jane—I wish you would 
just put by that everlasting tent- 
stitch, and listen to me for a few mo- 
ments,” &c. 

*¢ My dear Jane—I wish you would 
understand me for once—don’t think 
I am angry—no, but Iam hurt. You 
must consider,” &c. 

** My dear Jane—I don’t know if it 
is your intention to ruin me; but I only 
wish you would do as all other wo- 
men do who care three straws for 
their husbands’ property,” &c. 

“* My dear Jane—I wish you to un- 
derstand that I am the last person in 
the world to be jealous; but I'll be 
d—d if that puppy, Captain Pretty- 
man,” &c. 

Now, if that same “ dear” could 
be thoroughly raked and hoed out of 
the connubial garden, I don’t think 
that the remaining nettles would sig- 
nify a button. But even as it was, 
Parson Dale, good man, would have 
prized his garden beyond all the bowers 
which Spenser and Tasso have sung 
so musically, though there had not 
been a single specimen of ‘ dear,” 
whether the dear humilis, or the dear 
superba; the dear pallida, rubra, or 
nigra; the dear umbrosa, florens, 
spicata ; the dear suavis, or the dear 
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horrida ;—no, not a single dear in the 
whole horticulture of matrimony which 
Mrs Dale had not brought to perfec- 
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tion. But this, fortunately, was far 
from being the case—the dears of Mrs 
Dale were only wild flowers after all ! 


CHAPTER IX, 


In the cool of the evening, Dr Ricca- 
bocca walked home across the fields. 
Mr and Mrs Dale had accompanied 
him half way; and as they now 
turned back to the parsonage, they 
looked behind, to catch a glimpse of 
the tall, outlandish figure, winding 
slowly through the path amidst the 
waves of the green corn. 

* Poor man!” said Mrs Dale, feel- 
ingly ; ‘“‘ and the button was off his 
wristband! What a pity he has no- 
body to take care of him! He seems 
very domestic. Don’t you think, 
Charles, it would be a great blessing 
if we could get him a good wife? ” 

‘* Um,” said the Parson ; ‘‘ I doubt 
if he values the married state as he 
ought.” 

“* What do you mean, Charles? I 
never saw aman more polite to ladies 
in my life.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

*“ But what? You are always so 
mysterious, Charles dear.” 

“‘ Mysterious! No, Carry ; but if 
you could hear what the Doctor says 
of the ladies sometimes.” 

“ Ay, when you men get together, 
my dear. I know what that means— 
pretty things you say of us. But you 
are all alike; you know you are, love!” 
Tam sure,” said the Parson sim- 

ply, ‘that I have good cause to speak 
well of the sex—when [ think of you, 
and my poor mother.” 

Mrs Dale, who, with all her ‘* tem- 
pers,” was an excellent woman, and 
loved her husband with the whole of 
her quick little heart, was touched. 
She pressed his hand, and did not call 
him dear all the way home. 

Meanwhile the Italian passed the 
fields, and came upon the high-road 
about two miles from Hazeldean. On 
one side stood an old-fashioned soli- 
tary inn, such as English inns used to 
be before they became railway hotels 
—square, solid, old-fashioned, looking 
80 hospitable and comfortable, with 
their great signs swinging from some 
elm-tree in front, and the long row of 
stables standing a little back, with a 





chaise or two in the yard, and the 
jolly landlord talking of the crops to 
some stout farmer, who has stopped 
his rough pony at the well-known 
door. Opposite this inn, on the other 
side the road, stood the habitation of 
Dr Riccabocca. 

A few years before the date of these 
annals, the stage-coach, onits way to 
London from a sgaport town, stopped 
at the inn, as was its wont, for a good 
hour, that its passengers might dine 
like Christian Englishmen—not gulp 
down a basin of scalding soup, like 
everlasting heathen Yankees, with 
that cursed railway whistle shrieking 
like a fiend in their ears! It was 
the best dining-place on the whole 
road, for the trout in the neighbour- 
ing rill were famous, and so was the 
mutton which came from Hazeldean 
Park. 

From the outside of the coach had 
descended two passengers, who, alone 
insensible to the attractions of mutton 
and trout, refused to dine—two melan- 
cbholy-looking foreigners, of whom one 
was Signor Riccabocca, much the 
same as we see him now, only that 
the black suit was less threadbare, 
the tall form less meagre, and he did 
not then wear spectacles; and the 
other was his servant. ‘* They would 
walk about while the coach stopped.” 
Now the Italian's eye had been 
caught by a mouldering dismantled 
house on the other side the road, 
which nevertheless was well situated ; 
half-way up a green hill, with its 
aspect due south, a little cascade fall- 
ing down artificial rock-work, and a 
terrace with a balustrade, and a few 
broken urns and statues before its 
Ionic portico; while on the roadside 
stood a board, with characters already 
half effaced, implying that the house 
was to be ‘* Let unfurnished, with or 
without land.” 

The abode that looked so cheerless, 
and which had so evidently hung long 
on hand, was the property of Squire 
Hazeldean. It had been built by his 
grandfather on the female side—a 
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country gentleman who had actually 
been in Italy, (a journey rare enough 
to boast of in those days,) and who, 
on his return home, had attempted a 
miniature imitation of an Italian villa. 
He left an only daughter and sole 
heiress, who married Squire Hazel- 
dean’s father; and since that time, the 
house, abandoned by its proprietors 
for the larger residence of the Hazel- 
deans, had been uninhabited and 
neglected. Several tenants, indeed, 
had offered themselves; but your 
squire is slow in admitting upon his 
own property a rival neighbour. Some 
wanted shooting. ‘‘ That,” said the 
Hazeldeans, who were great sports- 
men and strict preservers, ‘‘ was quite 
out of the question.” Others were 
fine folks from London. ‘ London 
servants,” said the Hazeldeans, who 
were moral and prudent people, 
‘‘ would corrupt their own, and bring 
London prices.” Others, again, were 
retired manufacturers, at whom the 
Hazeldeans turned up their agricul- 
tural noses. In short, some were too 
grand, and others too vulgar. Some 
were refused because they were known 
so well: ‘‘ Friends are best at a dis- 
tance,” said the Hazeldeans. : Others 
because they were not known at all: 
** No good comes of strangers,” said 
the Hazeldeans. And finally, as the 
house fell more and more into decay, 
no one would take it unless it was put 
into thorough repair: ‘* Asif one was 
made of money!” said the Hazeldeans. 
In short, there stood the house unoc- 
cupied and ruinous; and there, on its 
terrace, stood the two forlorn Italians, 
surveying it with a smile at each 
other, as, for the first time since they 
set foot in England, they recognised, 
in dilapidated pilasters and broken 
statues, in a weed-grown terrace and 
the remains of an orangery, something 
that reminded them of the land they 
had left behind. 

On returning to the inn, Dr Ricca- 
bocca took the occasion of learning 
from the innkeeper (who was indeed 
a tenant of the Squire’s) such particu- 
lars as he could collect ; and a few 
days afterwards Mr Hazeldean re- 
ceived a letter from a solicitor of re- 
pute in London, stating that a very 
respectable foreign gentleman had 
commissioned him to treat for Clump 
Lodge, otherwise called the ** Casino ;” 
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that the said gentleman did not shoot 
—lived in great seclusion—and, hav- 
ing no family, did not care about the 
repairs of the place, provided only it 
were made weather proof—if the 
omission of more expensive repara- 
tions could render the rent suitable to 
his finances, which were very limited. 
The offer came at a fortunate moment 
—when the steward had just been 
representing to the Squire the neces- 
sity of doing something to keep the 
Casino from falling into positive ruin, 
and the Squire was cursing the fates 
which had put the Casino into an 
entail—so that he could not pull it 
down for the building materials. Mr 
Hazeldean therefore caught at the 
proposal even as a fair lady, who has 
refused the best offers in the kingdom, 
catches at last at some battered old 
Captain on half-pay, and replied that, 
as for rent, if the solicitor’s client was 
a quiet respectable man, he did not 
care for that. But that the gentleman 
might have it for the first year rent 
free, on condition of paying the taxes 
and putting the place a little in order. 
If they suited each other, they could 
then come to terms. Ten days 
subsequently to this gracious reply, 
Signor Riccabocca and his servant 
arrived ; and, before the year’s end, 
the Squire was so contented with his 
tenant that he gave him a running 
lease of seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one years, at a rent nearly nominal, 
on condition that Signor Riccabocca 
would put and maintain the place in 
repair, barring the roof and fences, 
which the Squire generously renewed 
at his own expense. It was astonish- 
ing, by little and little, what a pretty 
place the Italian had made of it, and, 
what is more astonishing, how little 
it had cost him. He had indeed 
painted the walls of the hall, staircase, 
and the rooms appropriated to him- 
self, with hisown hands. His servant 
had done the greater part of the 
upholstery. The two between them 
had got the garden into order. The 
Italians seemed to have taken a joint 
love to the place, and to deck it as 
they would have done some favourite 
chapel to their Madonna. 

It was long before the natives re- 
conciled themselves to the odd ways 
of the foreign settlers—the first thing 
that offended them was the exceeding 
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smallness of the household bills. Three 
days out of the seven, indeed, both man 
and master dined on nothing else but 
the vegetables in the garden, and the 
fishes in the neighbouring rill; when 
no trout could be caught they fried the 
minnows, (and certainly, even in the 
best streams, minnows are more fre- 
quently caught than trouts.) The next 
thing which angered the natives quite 
as much, especially the female part of 
the neighbourhood, was the very spar- 
ing employment the two he creatures 
gave to the sex usually deemed so in- 
dispensable in household matters. At 
first, indeed, they had no woman ser- 
vant at all. But this created such hor- 
ror that Parson Dale ventured a hint 
upon the matter, which Riccabocca 
took in very good part, and an old 
woman was forthwith engaged, after 
some bargaining—at three shillings 
a-week—to wash and scrub as much 
as she liked during the day-time. She 
always returned to her own cottage to 
sleep. The man-servant, who was 
styled in the neighbourhood ‘ Jac- 
keymo,” did all else for his master— 
smoothed his room, dusted his papers, 
prepared his coffee, cooked his dinner, 
brushed his clothes, and cleaned his 
pipes, of which Riccabocca had a large 
collection. But, however close a man’s 
character, it generally creeps out in 
driblets ; and on many little occasions 
the Italian had shown acts of kind- 
ness, and, on some more rare occasions, 
even of generosity, which had served 
to silence his calumniators, and by de- 
grees he had established a very fair 
reputation—suspected, it is true, of 
being a little inclined to the Black Art, 
and of a strange inclination to starve 
Jackeymo and himself,—in other re- 
spects harmless enough. 

Signior Riccabocca had become very 
intimate, as we have seen, at the 
Parsonage. But not so at the Hall. 
For though the Squire was inclined 
to be very friendly to all his neigh- 
bours — he was, like most country 
gentlemen, rather easily huffed. Ric- 
cabocca had, if with great politeness, 
still with great obstinacy, refused 
Mr Hazeldean’s earlier invitations 
to dinner, and when the Squire 
found, that the Italian rarely de- 
clined to dine at the Parsonage, he 
was offended in one of his weak 
points—viz., his regard for the honour 
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of the hospitality of Hazeldean Hall— 
and he ceased altogether invitations 
so churlishly rejected. Nevertheless, 
as it was impossible for the Squire, 
however huffed, to bear malice, he 
now and then reminded Riccabocca 
of his existence by presents of game, 
and would have called on him more 
often than he did, but that Riccabocca 
received him with such excessive 
politeness that the blunt country 
gentleman felt shy and put out, and 
used to say that ‘to call on Ricca- 
bocca was as bad as going to court.” 

But I left Dr Riccabocca on the 
high-road. By this time he has as- 
cended a narrow path that winds by 
the side of the cascade, he has passed 
a trellis-work covered with vines, 
from the which Jackeymo has 
positively succeeded in making what 
he calls wine—a liquid, indeed, that, 
if the cholera had been popularly 
known in those days, would have soured 
the mildest member of the Board of 
Health ; for Squire Hazeldean, though 
a robust man who daily carried off 
his bottle of port with impunity, 
having once rashly tasted it, did not 
recover the effect till he had hada 
bill from the apothecary as long as 
hisown arm. Passing this trellis, Dr 
Riccabocca entered upon the terrace, 
with its stone pavement smoothed and 
trim as hands could make it. Here, 
on neat stands, all his favourite 
flowers were arranged. Here four 
orange trees were in full blossom ; 
here a kind of summerhouse or Belvi- 
dere, built by Jackeymo and himself, 
made his chosen morning room from 
May till October; and from this 
Belvidere there was as beautiful an 
expanse of prospect as if our English 
Nature had hospitably spread on her 
green board all that she had to offer 
as a banquet to the exile. 

Aman without his coat, which was 
thrown over the balustrade, was 
employed in watering the flowers ; a 
man with movements so mechanical 
—with a face so rigidly grave in its 
tawny hues—that he seemed like an 
automaton made out of mahogany. 

‘* Giacomo,” said Dr Riccabocca, 
softly. 

The automaton stopped its hand, 
and turned its head. 

“ Put by the watering-pot, and 
come here,” continued Riccabocca in 
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Italian ; and, moving towards the 
balustrade, he leaned over it. Mr 
Mitford, the historian, calls Jean 
Jacques “* John James.” Following 
that illustrious example, Giacomo 
shall be Anglified into Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo came to the balustrade also, 
and stood a little behind his master. 

‘¢ Friend,” said Riccabocca, ‘‘ en- 
terprises have not always succeeded 
with us. Don’t you think, after all, 
it is tempting our evil star to rent 
those fields from the landlord ?” 
Jackeymo crossed himself, and made 
some strange movement with a little 
coral charm which he wore set in a 
ring on his finger. 

“Tf the Madonna send us luck, and 
we could hire a lad cheap?” said 
Jackeymo, doubtfully. 

“© Piu vale un presente che due fu- 
turi,” said Riccabocco.—* A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

““ Chi non fa quondo puoi, non pud 
fare quondo vuole”—(‘* He who will 
not when he may, when he will it 
shall have nay ”)—answered Jackey- 
mo, as sententiously as his master. 
*¢ And the Padrone should think intime 
that he must lay by for the dower 
of the poor signorina”—(young lady.) 

Riccabocca sighed, and made no 
reply. 

*“* She must be that high now!” 
said Jackeymo, putting his hand on 
some imaginary line a little above the 
balustrade. Riccabocca’s eyes, raised 
over the spectacles, followed the hand. 

‘“‘ If the Padrone could but see her 
here” — 

“T thought I did!” muttered the 
Italian. 

‘** He would never let her go from 
his side till she went to a husband’s,” 
continued Jackeymo. 

“* But this climate—she could never 
stand it,” said Riccabocca, drawing 
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his cloak round him, as a north wind 
took him in the rear. 

“* The orange trees blossom even 
here with care,” said Jackeymo, turn- 
ing back to draw down an awning 
where the orange trees faced the 
north. ‘* See!” he added, as he re- 
turned with a sprig in full bud. 

Dr Riccabocca bent over the blos- 
som, and then placed it in his bosom. 

‘* The other one should be there 
too,” said Jackeymo. 

“To die—as this does already!” 
answered Riccabocca, ‘* Say no 
more.” 

Jackeymo shrugged his shoulders ; 
and then, glancing at his master, drew 
his hand over his eyes. 

There was a pause. 
the first to break it. 

‘* But, whether here or there, beauty 
without money is the orange tree 
without shelter.—If a lad could be got 
cheap, I would hire the land, and 
trust for the crop to the Madonna.” 

“I think I know of such a lad,” 
said Riccabocca, recovering himself, 
and with his sardonic smile once 
more lurking about the corner of his 
mouth—* a lad made for us!” 

** Diavolo !” 

“No, not the Diavolo! Friend, 
I have this day seen a boy who—re- 
fused sixpence !” 

‘* Cosa stupenda!”— ( Stupendous 
thing!) exclaimed Jackeymo, open- 
ing his eyes, and letting fall the 
watering-pot. 

*“ It is true, my friend.” 

““ Take him, Padrone, in Heaven’s 
name, and the fields will grow gold.” 

“*T will think of it, for it must re- 
quire management to catch such a 
boy,” said Riccabocca. ‘* Meanwhile, 
light a candle in the parlour, and 
bring from my bedroom—that great 
folio of Machiavelli.” 


Jackeymo was 
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THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 


THERE are two little specks or flaws 
in this very scientific age of ours 
which it would do well to get rid of. 
The one is a love of the marvellous, 
which, being partly expelled from re- 
ligion, is reappearing amongst us 
under the mask of science. The other 
is the institution of elaborate experi- 
ment, and painstaking observation, 
where the nature of the subject is such 
that the experiment or the observa- 
tion can yield no satisfactory result ; 
so that, with great display of method 
and inductive process, there is in the 
end no stable truth arrived at. Ani- 
mal magnetism and phrenology afford 
the chief arenas for the display of these 
propensities, though they may be also 
clearly detected elsewhere. 

Let us at all events believe the 
fact, we hear it often exclaimed, al- 
though it may seem impossible to us, 
and quite inexplicable in the present 
imperfect condition of our knowledge. 
By all means. Let nothing impede 
the recognition of a fact, wherever it 
is to be found, and however it may 
derange our preconceptions. But we 
trace a disposition in certain quarters 
to believe because it is impossible—a 
disposition to admit, with surprising 
facility, as a fact, what contradicts the 
whole course of human experience. 
The rules of evidence are relaxed in 
favour of what astonishes and be- 
wilders. It is forgotten that old facts, 
whilst they continue such, are quite 
as good as the new. Advance, by all 
means, from the known to the un- 
known; but do not throw away the 
known in your attempt to proceed. 
We have met with persons who, on 
what appears to us most inadequate 
grounds, have admitted it as a fact, 
that men in certain conditions see ex- 
ternal objects without the aid of light, 
or the organ of vision. They seem to 
delight in the recognition of a fact 
which contradicts the general experi- 
ence of mankind, who hitherto have 
always found that if you put a man’s 


eyes out he cannot see. They make 
little or no attempt to explain the 
curious phenomena they have ob- 
served, so as to bring them into har- 
mony and consistency with our previ- 
ous knowledge. Full of admiration 
and of wonder, they adopt this as their 
great fact. With this new torch in 
their hands, they go back and explore 
all the dark recesses of history, and 
find new facts in discarded fables. 
Historical evidence, based on a review 
of the general tendencies and predis- 
positions of an age, is at once dis-: 
missed—dismissed pro tanto. What- 
ever we can now explain is fact. As 
if even a parallelism between the 
superstition of one age and the ad- 
vanced science of another were suffi- 
cient to alter the nature of the former, 
and take it out of the category of 
false belief. We have somewhere seen 
it gravely stated that the Sybilline 
books were probably true prophecies 
—for has not a clair-voyant prophe- 
sied? And Livy’s ox, that so often 
«spoke in the market-place,” is he to 
be left behind in the land of fable? 
He was manifestly, you say, in rap- 
port with the priests; and we only 
wait for an analogous case of the mes- 
meric influence to establish the credit 
of the ox. 

This alacrity to give credence to a 
fact because it is marvellous, we ven- 
ture to say, is not scientific. With 
regard to that other infirmity we have 
noticed —the sedulous observation, 
and the application of the inductive 
method of reasoning, upon materials 
which can give no satisfactory result 
—we would instance the whole scheme 
of phrenology as one glaring ex- 
ample. 

To investigate the brain in its con- 
nection with thought—to scrutinise 
that organ which lies nearest to all 
the phenomena of mind, apparently 
their proximate cause or occasion, al- 
ways acting upon our mental states, 
and being itself reacted on by our 
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mental condition and culture—this 
was seen to be one of the most worthy 
objects to which our experimental 
philosophers could devote themselves. 
They undertook to study the brain in 
correspondence with a study of the 
phenomena of thought. And how 
have they proceeded? They have 
fixed all their eyes upon a bone—on 
the elevations and depressions of the 
external skull, which they know well 
represent no corresponding divisions, 
and no corresponding elevations ‘or 
depressions in the brain itself. Every 
tyro knows, that from the outward 
bone or case you can only judge of 
the general size and shape of the brain, 
which lies, with all its labyrinth of 
convolutions, within an inner case 
“svagps d smooth. Nevertheless, they 

ave persisted in studying these in- 
equalities on the surface of the bone 
in connection, for the most part, with 
those inequalities of human character 
which are of so vague and indefinite 
a nature, that no two persons agree in 
the proportions to which they would 
assign them to any third person. 
What result can possibly be obtained 
from experimental philosophy con- 
ducted after this fashion ? 

But we could not get at the brain; 
and a science was to be constructed. 
Here is our bone. Before this we 
can sit down quite at our ease, ladies 
and gentlemen: we can map it out, 
and measure, and delicately manipu- 
late; and here are human characters, 
with their developed, and unde- 
veloped, and half-developed qualities, 
happily of most elastic material : these 
and our bone we can compare together 
with greatest facility. The cap always 
fits—-always with a little stretching, 
which you see plainly time and other 
circumstances might so easily have 
given it. Confess that the brain, in its 
correspondence with the phenomena 
of thought, could not have been more 
agreeably studied. Confess that there 
was never so expeditious a mode of 
creating a science. A few years, and 
arow of plaster casts, and the brain 
and the mind have been, at once and 
for all time, fully investigated.—Such 
is the best account phrenologists could 
render of themselves and of their 
labours. 

For conspicuous instances of con- 
scientious and elaborate investigation, 
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where the materials cannot repay the 
labour bestowed on them, we ought, 
perhaps, to look amongst the Ger- 
mans. At least, one such instance 
has just presented itself to our view 
in the Researches of Baron von 
Reichenbach, lately translated by Dr 
W. Gregory. Itis impossible to read 
this book without having a thorough 
confidence in the good faith, the per- 
fect integrity, and unwearied industry 
of the author; but we rise also from 
the work with the impression that the 
author has ceased to be master of his. 
subject, for his subject has got the 
mastery over him. All his deductions 
are founded on certain vague inde- 
scribable sensations, in persons either 
morbidly sensitive or very peculiarly 
sensitive. He makes ingenious and 
countless experiments, and draws the 
boldest inferences from these quite 
singular sensations ; and all the while 
it is open to question how far they 
may arise from causes within the pa- 
tient herself,—from quite other causes 
than those which he is so skilfully 
arranging. 

Most persons have heard something 
of the Baron’s odylic light. Whoever 
is curious may here read the whole of 
his speculations, so far as he has yet 
published them. The work is far 
from being uninteresting or fatiguing. 
The Baron details his experiments in 
an historical manner,—that is, in the 
order in which he made them,—so 
that our prospect widens as we pro- 
ceed, and we enter into the increasing 
zeal of the experimentalist. This, 
and the skilful manner in which Dr 
W. Gregory has performed his part of 
translator, conspire to render it a very 
readable book. But when we had 
concluded our perusal of it, and asked 
ourselves what substantial addition we 
could reckon upon having made to our 
knowledge, we were compelled to 
confess, that if we had closed the 
volume at the end of the first chapter, 
or treatise, we should have carried 
away all that we had obtained of 
that description from the whole of it. 
In addition to the fact that passes 
made with the magnet produce certain 
sensations upon persons of highly 
nervous temperament, the Baron dis- 
covered that, to the same class of 
persons, the magnet was luminous. 
In a very dark room, after removing 
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the armature from the magnet, beau- 
tiful flames were seen to spring up. 
‘This he has called the odylic light; the 
other class of sensations he calls odylic 
‘sensations ; and the unknown cause 
itself he calls odyle. 

While the experiments of the 
Baron relate to the odylic light, we 
seem to proceed with some degree of 
certainty. The sensation of light is 
very distinct from all others; it is 
one on which his patients could not 
be mistaken —of which they could 
give him an intelligible account and 
faithful testimony, and which, above 
all, they could distinctly trace to the 
external object submitted to them. 
Neither are they diseased or morbid 
persons alone whose testimony he has 
received for the presence of this light, 
which, in the course of his investiga- 
tions, he found to be far from being 
confined to the magnet, but is seen 
flaming from a great variety of objects, 
and especially from the human hand. 
One of his most interesting witnesses 
is an artist of the name of Anschnetz, 
who is described as ‘‘ a powerful man, 
thirty-two years of age, and formerly, 
as an officer, hardened by a thousand 
military labours and sufferings ;—a 
man who was never seriously ill, of 
middle height, rather fair than dark, 
very muscular, distinguished in all 
athletic exercises, of lively and ex- 
citable, but susceptible and feeling 
temperament—in short, a true artist’s 
nature.” This gentleman, after being 
an hour in the dark chamber, saw all 
the odylo-luminous phenomena as 
clearly and distinctly as his patients 
had done. 


“ He isa painter,” continues the Baron, 
“and was therefore exactly the right per- 
son, not only to tell and describe to us 
what he saw, but also to do what no 
other had been able to accomplish— 
namely, to represent to us in form and 
colour what he had seen, to place before 
us an image of that which, for want of 
the perceptive power, we ourselves in 
vain long to behold. One morning, when 
I went to visit him, he surprised me by 
exhibiting a black picture, or rather 
tablet, on which, at first, from the angle 
of incidence of the light falling upon it, I 
saw nothing. But, as he turned it, a 
nebulous form, delicate and aérial, ap- 
peared on the background: it was the 
countenance of his beautiful wife, as dimly 
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seen in the depth of night by its own odylic 
light.” 


But when we quit this of light for 
the other odylic sensations—(as of “a 
warm or cool aura,” a “‘ dragging de 
pricking sensation,” and a variety of 
internal feelings, from the slightest and ° 
most evanescent to the most violent, 
terminating in convulsions )—and com- 
mence a series of elaborate experi- 
ments relating to these, and their 
production in morbid persons by the 
exhibition of different objects— we 
feel that we are treading upon air. 
How far the organisation of the patient 
herself mingles, as cause in these sen- 
sations, we do not know. In the 
healthiest person the blood is perpetu- 
ally coursing through the veins, and, 
by its stoppage here, by its swift 
flowing there, creating internal sensa- 
tions. Hold up your hand still for a 
moment, and attend to. your sensa- 
tions—you will feel a glow at the tips 
of your fingers, which you had never 
noticed perhaps before. Even in 
healthy persons, the thinking upon a 
sensation either calls it up, or calls up 
so vivid an idea that we mistake ‘it 
for the sensation: as every one has 
experienced who has sat in a room 
when he fancied the door was open ; 
he felt a current of air that he was 
sure was giving him cold; he has 
risen, and found the door was shut all 
the while. Whence came that cur- 
rent of cold air that he felt at the nape 
of his neck? Now, almost all the 
patients on whom Baron von Reich- 
enbach makes these experiments, are 
afflicted with what is popularly called 
nervous maladies; and we need hardly 
suggest how much the probability is 
enhanced of their internal sensations 
arising, in many instances, from dis- 
eased organisation or morbid fancy. 

One great object of the Baron is to 
connect these odylic sensations with 
terrestrial magnetism. His patients 
suffer much when they lie east and 
west; when north and south, ‘in the 
plane of a magnetic parallel, ” they are 
at ease. After mentioning several 
cases of extraordinary relief, produced 
merely by a change of position, he 
continues— 

“All these patients now recollected 
how painful it had always been to them 
to remain for any length of time in 
church. All Roman Catholic churches 
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are built from west to east, so that the 
members of the congregation find them- 
selves, when opposite the altar, in the 
position from west to east ; consequently, 
in that position which is, to sensitive per- 
sons, of all others the most intolerable. 
In fact, they often fainted in that posi- 
tion in church, and had to be carried out. 
At a later period, Mdlle. Nowotny could 
not even bear to walk in the street, or in 
the garden, in the direction from west to 
east, if her walk lasted but for a short 
time.” 


*¢ At a later period.” Does not this 
seem to indicate what we have been 
suggesting, that these sensations may 
have been cultivated by brooding over 
them? As to the illness which a 
delicate person felt in church, we sup- 
pose this may be easily explained 
without the introduction of terrestrial 
magnetism.* 

The rapidly increasing number of 
objects which he finds productive of 
these singular sensations is itself a 
rather suspicious circumstance. At 
first confined to a few substances, he 
finds at length that everything pro- 
duces them. He puts one end of a 
long wire into the hand of his patient, 
and coils the other round plants — or 
he attaches it to a metal plate on 
which an animal is placed, or on which 
the sun or the moon shines—in all 
cases he produces his ‘‘ warm or cool 
aura.” Heat, in its odylic action, 
produces the cool aura. 


“When Mdlle. Reichel approached a 
stove, heated by means of a fire within it, 
she felt it indeed warm, when very near 
it, because its actual heat overpowered, 
in its effects on her, the peculiar emana- 
tions above alluded to, especially when 
the stove was of iron. But only a few 
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paces further off, the stove caused a vivid 
sensation of cold, and that stronger as the 
jue burned more vigorously. In winter, 
when she suffered from frost, and tried to 
warm herself at earthenware stoves, it 
was only on approaching them that she 
felt thoroughly chilled, her fingers, al- 
ready stiff, became rigid, and she was 
compelled to retire and seek to warm her- 
self by walking up and down the room, 
and rubbing her hands.” 


The moon gives out an odylic 
influence ; and this, we need not say, 
is immediately seized upon to explain 
the effect of the full moon upon 
lunatics. But not only the moon, the 
stars also, and the planets, have this 
influence. We are not informed how it 
was that his patient could receive the 
impression from a planet separate from 
that of the stars, but it seems that 
she did, and could distinguish between 
them. 


“When Mdlle. Reichel was out in a 
clear night, she always pointed out the 
milky-way as decidedly cool ; as also the 
Pleiades, the Great Bear, and others ; 
and in general the starry expanse was 
felt cool, and only individual stars caused 
a sensation of warmth. These were 
invariably stars of the first magnitude ; 
and when I examined them with the 
dyalite, I found them to be Saturn with 
his ring, Jupiter with his four satellites, 
Venus—in short, always a planet. It 
appeared, therefore, that stars shining 
with borrowed light appeared to the 
patient warm ; and all others, shining 
with their own light, appeared cool. 
This coincided very beautifully with the 
previous observations, that the moon 
yielded warmth, the sun (and therefore 
the fixed stars) coolness.” 


The Baron admits, in several 





* Our countryman, Dr Faraday, will be rather surprised to find hiraself gently 
reproached by the Baron for neglecting to mention these experiments in connexion 
with his own speculations on Dia-magnetism. We rather suspect that the experi- 
ments of the Baron are not such as our great chemist would have any confidence in $ 
being accustomed to appeal, in the most delicate and evanescent of his own experi- 
ments, to the senses of all mankind, and not to the sensations of a few peculiar indivi- 
duals. Besides, the Baron’s patients (as he himself seems to be aware) ought to 
have placed themselves east and west, at right angles to the magnetic current, in 
order to have suggested or confirmed the phenomenon of Dia-magnetism ; whereas 
they are prompted to lie north and south along and in the magnetic current. This 
gentle but unreasonable murmur of the Baron’s speaks much to our mind—speaks of 
a certain over-sensitiveness of another description than that which his patients mani- 
fested, and betrays how utterly lost he has become to the peculiar and treacherous 


nature of his own materials. 
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places, that he does not find the same 
object create the same sensation in all 
his patients; but adds that each one 
of them continued consistent in her 
own statement. 


“Mdlle. Sturmann found a bottle of 
oxygen gas, and a piece of sulphur, both 
hot ; Mdlle. Reichel found them both cold ; 
and Mdlle. Maix felt them both, when on 
the hand, hot, but diffusing in every direc- 
tion a cool aura. They all agreed in this, 
that they perceived a variation from the 
temperature of the air ; but in determining 
the degree of this, they gave me different 
accounts : three observers made three 
different statements ; and all three con- 
tinued at all times, and on every repeti- 
tion, to be consistent each with herself.” 


The self-consistency is fortunate, 
but who is to decide between Madlle. 
Sturmann and Mdlle. Reichel ? Whe- 
ther the stars are positively odylic, 

“or negatively odylic, depends entirely 
upon them to decide. 

Many of his experiments, as will be 
expected, relate to the odylic influence 
of the human frame, from which it 
very abundantly emanates. 


“When I raised my hands towards 
Malle. Reichel, she felt, evenata distance, 
my left hand diffusing warmth; my 
right, coolness on her, like a distant 
magnet. Mdlle. Atzmannsdorfer felt the 
same thing more strongly. When I 
approached Mdlle. Reichel, so that my 
right side was next to her, she felt me as 
soon as I entered the room, cool ; but if 
my left side was next her, she felt me 
warm. Not only the hands, but the whole 
side of human beings, are respectively 
positive and negative.” 


He then made experiments re- 
specting the intensity of the odyle 
influence, and its variation in the 
courses of the day. Mdlle. Reichel 
examined his hand every hour, she 
found the influence diminishing before 
dinner, and increasing after. He ex- 
tended these examinations to the 
hour of sleep. 


“TI succeeded in persuading Mdlle. 
Reichel, by explaining to her the scientific 
value of such an investigation, and the 
merit she would have in making it, to 
come, as she could not sleep, every hour 
during several nights, to my bedside, 
while I slept, to examine the state of my 
hand, and to note the result.” 


From these examinations, and others 
made on the back part of his head, and 
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on his forehead, he has been able to 
construct a new theory of sleep. It 
seems that the forehead is active while 
we are awake, and the hindhead while 
we are sleeping. ‘There is no absolute 
rest during sleep, ‘‘only the seat of 
activity is changed.” ‘The vital force 
shifts from the anterior part of the 
brain to the posterior. 


“In the same degree as vitality was 
active during the day in the forehead, 
it predominates during the night in the 
hindhead. Vitality is just as active 
during sleep as in the waking state ; its 
direction only is changed. The pheno- 
menon of sleep is governed by the 
posterior part of the brain, probably by 
the cerebellum, while the forehead ceases 
from its mental labour ; and when the 
forehead again, under the influence of the 
solar rays, resumes its activity, the hind- 
head relinquishes its claims on the vital 
energies.” 


We have not undertaken to give 
anything approaching to a summary 
of the experiments or theories of the 
Baron von Reichenbach; and we 
shall probably be thought to have 
justified sufficiently the opinion we 
ventured to pass upon his scientific 
labours. We are convinced that no 
man can conscientiously examine any 
of the phenomena of nature, and not 
be led to the discovery of some truth, 
which shall be found sooner or later, 
and in connection with other dis- 
covered truths, to have its value. 
We are very far fron saying that the 
investigations of the Baron are with- 
out utility or result; but we cannot 
help perceiving in him a striking 
instance of zeal not wisely directed. 
It is evident to us, that the basis he 
has chosen for his operations cannot 
possibly support the superstructure 
he has sought to rear upon it. 

To revert to that love of the marvel- 
lous—which we have noticed as 
appearing amongst us in certain 
purlieus of the region of science—we 
do not know that we could find a 
more flagrant instance of it than 
Mrs Crowe affords us in her Night 
Side of Nature. ‘This is a collection 
of ghost stories, tales of prophetic 
dreams, presentiments, wraiths, 
haunted houses, and the like, with 
explanations of them, founded on 
the hypothesis that they are facts— 
that the ghost is indeed an objective 
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reality. It is true that our authoress 
sometimes speaks doubtfully of the 
nature of her facts; but then there 
are so many of them. Out of all 
these rotten apples there must be 
some ripe mediars; and then have 
we not clairvoyance and German 
metaphysics, so that we can now 
understand what a ghost is—what is 
the very nature of the spirit of a 
man, when this husk of a body is 
thrown off? 

Although our authoress speaks oc- 
casionally in a very modest strain of 
of her materials, and on one occasion 
goes so far as to say, (vol. i. p. 14,) 
** I freely admit that the facts I shall 
adduce, as they now stand, can have 
no scientific value; they cannot, in 
short, enter into the region of science 
at ‘all, still less into that of philo- 
sophy ;” yet, when fairly launched 
upon her subject, there is no story or 
fable whatever, of ancient or of mo- 
dern times, which she does not 
receive as credible—none, certainly, 
which she rejects as false. ‘There is 
no tale of wonder—from the trans- 
formation of the heathen gods into 
bulls and swans, to the mysterious 
breaking of crockery-ware by the 
Stockwell Ghost—that she does not 
press into her service. As one story 
always throws a charming light upon 
another, the more absurdities you 
collect, the more credible do they 
become; they explain and counte- 
nance each other. Those trans- 
formations of Jupiter may not be 
altogether facts themselves, but still 
they confirm those other transforma- 
tions which magicians practised by 
their arts, when they were in the 
habit of assuming any shape they 
pleased. 


“The various transformations of the 
gods,” says Mrs Crowe, “ into eagles, 
bulls, and so forth, have been set down as 
mere mythological fables ; but they ap- 
pear to have been founded on an art, 
known in all quarters of the world, 
which enabled the magician to take 
on a form which was not his own, so 
as to deceive his nearest and dearest 
friends.” —IT. p. 7. 


Mrs Crowe goes through her task 
with unflinching bravery. Nothing 
daunts her. ‘‘ Impossible!” —she, 
like the great Frenchman, does not 
know the word. But, courageous and 
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credulous as she is, there are moments 
when she manifests a certain uneasi- 
ness, a certain misgiving. Suspect- 
ing that she is verging upon the 
ridiculous, she (as people generally 
do in that position) restores herself 
by becoming very angry with her 
opponents. She rates them for their 
shallowness, their presumption, and 
especially for their want of ‘* humi- 
lity.” She scolds them in a manner 
which would be very unamiable in a 
lady, if there were not the ready 
explanation for it which we have 
given. 

Very happily for us, we have not 
to enter into the old questions, so 
often mooted, with respect to appari- 
tions, whether or not Providence 
has, in these later times, interposed 
to permit, or commission, a spirit to 
appear from the unseen world—to 
make itself visible in such a phantom, * 
or aérial creation, as would be intelli- 
gible to human beings? This ques- 
tion, which partakes partly of a 
scientific, and partly of a theological 
character, we have not here to 
discuss. Such an interposition is in 
the nature of a miracle. It is to be 
explained only by an immediate 
appeal to the will and power of the 
Creator. Whether such a miracle 
has occurred in modern times—or 
any miracle since the promulgation 
of Christianity—we repeat, it is not 
here our province to decide. We 
contend only against the scientific 
ghost—the ghost which is confessedly 
not a miracle—which is to be ex- 
plained by a knowledge of the laws 
and the nature of the human mind. 
We prefer the old psychological ex- 
planations, which saw in the appari- 
tion a mere coinage of the brain, to 
those explanations which later science 
or later metaphysics have given us, 
founded on the belief that it is an 
objective reality. 

Our readers will be anxious at 
once to learn what conceptions our 
authoress has formed, or has gathered 
from her German teachers, of the na- 
ture of the human mind. We would 
not venture to act as interpreter; but 
here is a passage from which as much, 
we believe, may be collected on this 
subject as from any other. 

“It is almost needless to observe that 
the Scriptures repeatedly speak of man 
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as a tripartite being, consisting of spirit, 
soul, and body; and that, according to 
St Paul, we have two bodies,a natural 
body, and a spiritual body ; the former 
being designed as our means of com- 
munication with the external world—an 
instrument to be used and controlled by 
our nobler parts.” 


If so, we have four parts, a spirit, 
soul, and two bodies. But we proceed. 


“Without entering into the subtle 
disputes of philosophers, with regard to 
the spirit, a subject in which there is a 
standing controversy betwixt the disci- 
ples of Hegel, and those of other 
teachers, [we rather suspect there are a 
good many standing controversies,] I 
need only observe that the Scriptures 
seem to indicate what some of the 
heathen sages taught, that the spirit that 
dwells within us is the spirit of God, in- 
corporated in us for a period, for certain 
ends of His own, to be thereby wrought 
out. What these ends are, it does not 
belong to my present subject to consider. 
In this spirit, so imparted to us, dwells, 
says Eschenmayer, the conscience, which 
keeps watch over the body and soul, say- 
ing, ‘ Thus shalt thou do!’ And it is to 
this Christ addresses himself, when he 
bids his disciples become perfect, like 
their Father in heaven. The soul is sub- 
ject to the spirit ; and its functions are 
to will, or choose, to think, and to feel, 
and to become thereby cognisant of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good ; com- 
prehending the highest principle, the 
highest ideal, and the most perfect hap- 
piness. The Lyo, or J,is the resultant 
of the three forces, Pneuma, Psyche, 
Soma-—spirit, soul, and body. 

“In the spirit or soul, or rather in 
both conjoined, dwells also the power of 
spiritual seeing, or intuitire knowing ; 
for as there is a spiritual body, there is a 
spiritual eye, and a spiritual ear, and so 
forth ; or, to speak more correctly, all 
these sensuous functions are comprised in 
one universal sense, which does not need 
the aid of the bodily organs ; but, on the 
contrary, is most efficient when most 
freed from them.”—I. p. 20. 


The use of this spiritual body, 
with its universal sense, to those who 
have the facts of clairvoyance and 
ghosts to deal with, may easily be 
conceived. It may not be so easy to 
form any conception of the spiritual 
body itself. We can give our readers 
no help; and we are afraid that, if 
we should quote every fragment in 
Mrs Crowe’s book, touching this 
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matter, we should only embroil them 
in greater confusion. 

If no new evidence has _ been 
brought forward—and we have heard 
of none—in favour of these unearthly 
Visitants, it is not such metaphysics 
as these, or anything to be learnt in 
the mesmeric science, which will 
render the ghost more credible than 
heretofore. But how will you ex- 
plain this story? we are repeatedly 
asked—how account for that ?—how 
get over the unexceptionable testi- 
mony of Mr A and Mr B? Un- 
fortunately we have not often Mr 
A or Mr B before us to examine. 
But you who advocate the ghost, 
have you ever sat before a conjurer, 
destroying things before your cyes, 
and bringing them to you again in all 
their pristine entirety, transporting 
his card, his handkerchief—whatever 
he pleases—to any spot he pleases ? 
Surely the man must be a magician. 
And if you limited your reflections to 
the few events that were brought 
then and there before you, this must 
be your conclusion. But there are 
certain general facts which a wider 
experience has taught, and though 
you are sorely puzzled and bewil- 
dered, you are yet sure that if you 
knew all there might be much curious 
matter to learn, but there would be 
no magician. In like manner, when 
we hear of authentic stories, touching 
these spiritual visitations, we, though 
sorely puzzled, are quite persuaded, 
that if we knew all there would be 
many curious things to learn, but 
there would be no ghost. 

Certain general facts had here long 
ago fortified the minds of most men 
against the startling effect of the in- 
dividual fact, or what bore the appear- 
ance of such. For instance, the 
general fact that ghosts always com- 
port themselves according to the 
notions and belief of the generation of 
mortal men whom they visit, affords 
of itself sufficient proof that they are, 
in fact, the creations of those mortal 
men. In classic times, the ghost re- 
turned to earth to obtain burial for 
his body ; he could not pass the Styx 
till it had received the rites of sepul- 
ture. In Roman Catholic countries, the 
spirit of the departed returns to im- 
plore the prayers of the living to 
redeem it from Purgatory. Amongst 
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a Protestant people, where prayers for 
the dead are not deemed orthodox, no 
ghost ever returns to solicit them, nor 
does he show any remarkable anxiety 
about his body, though it may lie on 
the dissecting-table, or have been 
most scandalously treated by the 
sexton of the parish : here he returns 
to warn of approaching death, or to 
convert the profligate. That the dis- 
embodied spirit should, in each age, 
return to earth to teach the doctrine 
or superstition of that age, is surely 
proof enough that it is the living who 
have called up the phantom, who 
gave it the form it wore, who gave it 
the speech it uttered. 

No one will say that a pagan ghost 
does find a river Styx; that the 
Roman Catholic ghost does go to Pur- 
gatory, whilst a Protestant ghost finds 
no such mid territory. No one will 
say that Odin and his followers are 
quaffing wine in the skulls of their 
enemies, or that the favoured Mahom- 
medan is already with his houris in 
Paradise. Even Mrs Crowe does not 
go to this extent. With perfect im- 
partiality she adopts the pagan 
ghost ; but when the question occurs 
to her, how it comes to pass that it is 
so extremely solicitous about its un- 
buried body, she contents herself with 
answering that ‘‘ he died in this 
faith,” and might remain in it for 
some time after. Remain in it! 
would he not go to see if there was a 
Styx or not? Remain in it! and 
with that ‘‘ universal sense” of his, 
now freed from the “‘ obstructions” of 
matter ! 

It seems to us, that, in order to 
make the ghost more intelligible, our 
ideas of the condition of the departed 
spirit are by no means elevated by 
Mrs Crowe. Our readers shall judge 
for themselves. It is thus she com- 
mences her work, striking, as it were, 
the key-note of the whole :— 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


** Know ye not that yeare the Temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?”—1 Cor. 
iii. 16. 

“ Most persons are aware that the 
Greeks and Romans entertained certain 
notions regarding the state of the soul, or 
the immortal part of man, after the 
death of the body, which have been 
generally held to be purely mythological. 
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Many of them, doubtless, are so ; and of 
these I am not about to treat; but amongst 
their conceptions there are some, which, 
as they coincide with the opinion of many 
of the most enlightened persons of the 
present age, it may be desirable to con- 
sider more closely: I allude here particu- 
larly, to their belief in the tripartite 
kingdom of the dead. According to this 
system, there were the Elysian fields, a 
region in which a certain sort of happi- 
ness was enjoyed ; and Tartarus, a place 
of punishment for the punishment for the 
wicked — each of which were, compara- 
tively, but thinly inhabited. But there 
was also a mid region, peopled with in- 
numerable hosts of wandering and mourn- 
ful spirits, who, although undergoing no 
torments, are represented as incessantly 
bewailing their condition, pining for the 
life they once enjoyed in the body, long- 
ing after the things of the earth, and 
occupying themselves with the same pur- 
suits and objects as had formerly consti- 
tuted their business, or their pleasure. 
Old habits are still dear to them, and 
they cannot snap the link that binds them 
to the earth. 

“ Now, although we cannot believe in 
the existence of Charon the ferryman, 
Cerberus the three-headed dog, or Alecto 
the serpent-haired fury, it may be, worth 
while to consider whether the persuasion 
of the ancients with regard to that which 
concerns us all so nearly—namely, the 
destiny that awaits us when we have 
shaken off this mortal coil—may not have 
some foundation in truth; whether it 
might not be a remnant of a tradition 
transmitted from the earliest inhabitants 
of the earth, wrested by observation from 
nature, if not communicated from a 
higher source ; and also whether circum- 
stances of constant recurrence in all ages, 
and in all nations, frequently observed 
and recorded by persons utterly ignorant 
of classical lore, and unacquainted indeed 
with the dogmas of any creed but their 
own, do not, as well as various passages in 
the Scriptures, afford a striking confirma- 
tion of this theory of a future life; whilst 
it, on the other hand, offers a natural and 
convenient explanation of their mystery.” 


But we do not intend to be seduced 
into anything bearing the resemblance 
of a theological controversy. We 
leave the extract to speak for itself. 
We turn to a purely psychological 
view of the subject. 

Much reference has been lately 
made to those ‘spectral illusions ” 
which arise from the disordered brain; 
but we agree with Mrs Crowe in 
thinking that the class of cases of 
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supposed supernatural apparitions 
which these would explain is very 
small. Such spectral illusions gene- 
rally stay some time with the patient; 
they are seen when other persons are 
present ; and, if the patient himself 
does not recognise the deception, 
others see that he is deceived, and 
probably pronounce him to be mad, 
or partially mad. Such hallucina- 
tions sometimes share in the widely- 
used name of imagination, but not 
very correctly ; they form quite a 
distinct class of phenomena from 
those generally understood by the 
term. In accounting for the spectre, 
we should generally have recourse to 
that old well-known play of imagina- 
tion, which to the flying thief converts 
every bush into an officer. There is 
nothing more surprising, and yet 
nothing more universally recognised, 
than the operations of this tricky and 
potent faculty. He who wishes to 
make immediate, present trial of it, can- 
not do better than read Mrs Crowe’s 
book just before he retires to bed. 
It will be strange if he have not some 
flitting fancy that will teach him how 
ghosts are propagated. For ourselves, 
we had been reading, on one such 
occasion, her terribly interesting chap- 
ter entitled ‘*‘ Doppelgangers and 
Self-Seeing,” and although we have 
it not to report that we saw our own 
image seated in the arm-chair by the 
bed-side, yet the question, ‘‘ What if 
we should?” started up most pro- 
vokingly, just as we turned the handle 
of the door. If we have not said it 
already, we ought not to leave it any 
longer unsaid, that Mrs Crowe’s work, 
viewed as a collection of stories of the 
supernatural, is excellent. Praise of 
this kind she will not probably con- 
descend to accept. But in this sub- 
ordinate view, as a repertory of 
marvellous matters, it. is at once the 
best selected and the most varied that 
we have ever met with. Read it 
through to the end—if you have once 
taken it up, you absolutely must— 
although you may be in as ill a 
humour as the philosopher in Faust 
amongst the witches on the Blocks- 
berg. 

Mrs Crowe thinks that the phrase 
“‘remarkable coincidence” forms a 


far too convenient and facile an ex- 
planation. 


We think the phrase is 
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often objectionable on a very different 
ground; it is used in cases where 
there is a. great deal more than a 
‘* coincidence,” and where there is 
nothing ‘‘remarkable” in the mere 
concurrence, whatever there may be 
in the nature of the events. A person 
has a dream or a presentiment, with 
which the subsequent event coincides ; 
but, in almost all cases, the ante- 
cedents of that event were the ante- 
cedents which governed and caused the 
dream or the presentiment. The 
circumstances of our external life are 
those which most frequently compose 
the materials of our dreams. From 
them the dream, from them the event. 
What marvel if these sometimes coin- 
cide ? 

We would observe that there is 
nothing inexplicable in the presenti- 
ment, in that anticipation of future 
disaster for which the person who 
feels it cannot assign a reasonable 
ground. It is in itself one of the 
simplest phenomena of the human 
mind. An idea occurs either of some- 
thing which might happen to us, or 
something which we might do. If 
nothing calls off the attention, we 
brood on such an idea till, in the one 
case, it excites the most distressing 
feelings, and gives rise to strangest 
fancies ; and, in the other, it impels 
us, at length, to perform some act 
which may be either a quite unmean- 
ing, or a very important one. Such 
is the nature of a phenomenon which 
is perpetually occurring, and its nature 
is not altered because it occasionally 
happens that we have anticipated 
what really takes place, or have per- 
formed an action which proves to be 
of extreme importance. 

The far most interesting topic con- 
nected with these so-called super- 
natural inquiries is the dream, with 
its neighbouring condition of somnam- 
bulism. Here there is much to be 
done in studying the phenomena 
themselves. We confess we have a 
strong impression that if the dream, 
and the various states which are 
included in the vague name of som- 
nambulism, were accurately studied, 
we should be able to explain all that 
is true, or established fact, in the 
mesmeric trance, without being driven 
to the desperate conclusion that men 
only require to have an organisation 
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sufficiently impaired to become gods, 
or like to gods, in their attributes. 

The train of thought in sleep has 
been viewed as more closely analogous 
to the waking train of thought than it 
really is. The dream is something 
more than a reverie in the dark, as 
some have described it; a mere train 
of imaginary thought, held together 
by capricious associations, and assum- 
ing the appearance of reality because 
the external world is not there to con- 
tradict it. To us it appears that the 
perceptive faculty is really operating 
in thedream. We do not see in sleep, 
but we project into space, and thus 
our ideas have the fixed reality of 
perception. 

The most careful analysis of per- 
ception leaves us (as we think Reid 
and Stewart have successfully con- 
tended, in opposition to the French 
analysts) in possession of two elements 
—the sensative and the perceptive 
power, which last operates as a conse- 
quence upon the sensation, but which 
cannot be resolved into it. Percep- 
tion, in short, in man, as well as in 
the lower animals, takes the form of 
an instinct. It is true that, in some 
measure, he learns tosee. ‘The instinct 
is not so complete—does not do every- 
thing, and immediately for him, as for 
some animals—but he would never 
learn at all, if he did not share in this 
instinctive power. It is by a primary 
instinct that he projects an image into 
space. Well, this primary instinct, 
which is at the bidding of sensation 
while we are awake, is at the bidding 
and service of imagination when we 
are asleep. ‘There is, therefore, a 
dream-perception which is not seeing, 
bat which is very different from mere 
imagination. Inthe tamest dreams, 
the most indifferent objects, mere 
household furniture and the like, wear 
the appearance of outward reality. 
No excitement, no emotion, no kindled 
imagination is necessary to produce 
the illusion. It is a quiet, unques- 
tioned reality that is about us. We 
think perceptively in our dreams. 

And now, when we advance from 
the ordinary dream to the state of 
somnambulism, what is it that encoun- 
ters us? In combination with this 
dream-perception, a certain propor- 
tion (which varies greatly in different 
cases) of the waking powers of thought 
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and sensation is retained. The som- 
nambulist has a world of his own—so 
had the dreamer—but he moves about 
init. In order to do this, however, 
his dream-world must, to a certain 
extent, fit into, and coincide with, the 
actual external world. The necessity 
for this, at every moment of his 
action, keeps the two in harmony. 
His sense of touch, which is instantly 
excited, acts as a framework, keeping 
the picture perpetually within its pro- 
per compass and dimensions. Pro- 
bably, also, some dim intimations of 
sight come to him either through the 
nearly-closed lid, or that open fixed 
eyeball, with which he is sometimes 
seen moving about. 

But, as we remarked, the propor- 
tions in which the waking powers may 
be combined with this state of dream 
varies extremely. This, we appre- 
hend, must form the great difficulty 
in the investigation. Some hear, and 
speak, and answer questions with 
more or less coherence in this state. 
In such persons it is very probable 
that their dream itself, and all their 
current of thought, may be much 
influenced by what a speaker suggests 
to them. Others seem wholly absorbed 
in their dream-world, and incapable 
of holding any other communication 
with the external world, except such 
as we have described as being neces- 
sary to keep the two in harmony ; for 
though the somnambulist may dream 
the most familiar scenes, it is impos- 
sible that his dream-perception and 
the reality should so exactly tally as 
they do, unless the sense of touch 
were at all events present. 

The mesmeric trance is, amongst 
other characteristics, distinguished 
from the more ordinary cases of 
somnambulism, by the new combina- 
tions it presents of the waking and 
sleeping powers. Now, studying the 
matter from this point of view, is it 
hopeless, or chimerical, to imagine 
that all the answers extorted from the 
mesmerised person may be explained, 
and yet the clair-voyant remain the 
somnambulist ? 

Our readers will remember the very 
interesting series of letters which 
appeared in this Magazine, On the 
Truths contained in Popular Supersti- 
tions, and which Dr Mayo, their author, 
has since republished in a separate 
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form. In a. celebrated case of som- 
nambulism, therein referred to, a young 
ecclesiastic was accustomed to rise in 
his sleep, take pen and paper, and 
write a sermon. ‘“ To - ascertain 
whether he used his eyes, the arch- 
bishop interposed a sheet of paste- 
board between the writing and his 
face. The somnambulist took not the 
least notice, but went on writing as 
before.” Here would be most conclu- 
sive evidence of seeing without eyes, if 
we were not aware that the youth 
does not see, but is occupied by his 
dream-perception. ‘* Likewise, if they 
adroitly changed his papers when he 
was writing, he knew it if the sheet 
substituted was of a different size from 
the former, and he appeared embar- 
rassed in that case. But if the fresh 
sheet of paper, which was substituted 
for that written on, was exactly of 
the same size with it, he appeared not 
to be aware of the change.” In the 
first case, the harmony between his 
dream-world and the external world 
was deranged; in the second, it was 
not. ‘And he would continue to 
read off his composition from the 
blank sheet of paper as fluently as 
when the manuscript lay before him.” 
Thus we see the somnambulist making 
use of his senses in subordination to 
his dream-perception : he holds com- 
munication with the external world, 
but merely to arrange and render 
possible that visionary world which 
he has substituted for it. 

The appearance of those Letters we 
have alluded to in our pages would be 
sufficient to prove that we are not of 
that order of captious reasoners who 
would seek to stifle any scientific 
truth, however startling a character it 
may assume. We are only anxious 
for sober and searching investigation. 
On the wide field of mesmerism we 
cannot here enter. We believe the 
facts brought to light through its in- 
strumentality are, many of them, 
highly curious, leading necessarily to 
novel views, and that all of them are 
well worthy of examination. But, 
with regard to what are denomi- 
nated the higher developments of the 
mesmeric trance—far-seeing and the 
gift of prophecy, or whatever of this 
miraculous nature is embraced under 
the name of clairvoyance—we cer- 
tainly do desiderate a far more strin- 
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gent evidence before we can admit 
them to the character of facts. As to 
the stories current in society, and 
which, from the reports of others than 
the observers themselves, find their 
way into print, they are worth no- 
thing inthe shape of scientific evi- 
dence. What appears to the narrator 
as a trivial circumstance, introduced 
perhaps unintentionally, or with the 
mere desire to makethe narrative more 
intelligible, and somewhat more artis- 
tically complete, may alter the whole 
nature of the case, scientifically con- 
sidered. Besides, without being at 
all morose or hypercritical, it must be 
said, and we must all confess it, that 
whosoever undertakes to tell a good 
story becomes interested in the suc- 
cess of it, and puts in practice, in 
some measure, his skill as an artist or 
an advocate. He likes to make you 
believe, though he may have doubts 
himself: he often ends his narrative 
with a far greater faith in it than he 
had commenced. Out of the pale of 
evidence, also, must at once be thrust 
all those public exhibitions got up for 
the sake of pecuniary profit. We have 
attended three or four of them. In all 
we traced evidence of trick and im- 
posture—evidence that would have 
convicted the exhibitors before any 
jury in the country. In all of them 
we also witnessed what was most ex- 
traordinary and utterly inexplicable. 
But the lowest cunning is capable of 
practising the most complete decep- 
tion. Faithin a scientific fact must 
not surely depend upon ability to de- 
tect imposture of this description. 
Scientific investigation is at an end 
the moment such a matter as this falls 
into the hands of the mere exhi- 
bitor. 

Take away all second-hand reports, 
and all the marvels of the exhibition- 
room, and the facts that would remain 
would not, we suspect, be such as 
would require us to believe in a quite 
new order of powers in the human 
being. Dr W. Gregory, in his pre- 
face to the translation of Von Reich- 
enbach’s work, says of these cases of 
clairvoyance—‘‘ I do not profess to 
have seen these.” He gives his testi- 
mony indeed to the credit of others 
who have been more fortunate ; but it 
is remarkable that, just as in pro- 
portion as the observer is a man of 
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science is the rarity with which such 
cases appear before him. 

To return to Mrs Crowe and her 
prodigies. We have said that her 
book is highly entertaining as a repo- 
sitory of wonders of all kinds, yet by 
our own dry lucubrations we shall 
probably leave the reader under a 
very contrary impression. We must 
retrieve our error by making some 
quotations from the more captivating 
portion of her work. We have al- 
ready alluded to her chapter on 
“‘ Doppelganger.” Here is a story 
which some German professor—the 
name is not given—is said to have re- 
lated in his class-room as a substitute 
for a lecture on theology. We are 
sure that the students must have 
thought it an admirable substitute ; 
perhaps the professor also found it a 
convenient one. 


© Not long since, a professor, I think 
of theology, at a college at Berlin, ad- 
dressed his class, saying that, instead of 
his usual lecture, he should relate to them 
a circumstance which, the preceding 
evening, had occurred to himself, believ- 
ing the effects would be no less salu- 
tary. 

* He then told them that, as he was 
going home the last evening, he had seen 
his own image, or double, on the other 
side of the street. He looked away and 
tried to avoid it, but finding it still ac- 
companied him, he took ashort cut home, 
in hopes of getting rid of it, wherein he 
succeeded, till he came opposite his own 
house, when he saw it at the door. 

“ Tt rang, the maid opened; it enter- 
ed ; she handed it a candle, and as the 
professor stood in amazement on the other 
side of the street, he saw the light pass- 
ing the windows, as it wound its way up 
to his own chamber. He then crossed 
over and rang; the servant was naturally 
dreadfully alarmed on seeing him, but 
without waiting to explain he ascended 
the stairs. Just as he reached his own 
chamber he heard a loud crash, and, on 
opening the door, they found no one 
there, but the ceiling had fallen in, and 
his life was thus saved. The servant 
corroborated this statement to the stu- 
dents; and a minister, now attached to 
one of the Scotch churches, was present 
when the professor told his tale. Without 
admitting the doctrine of protecting 
spirits, it is difficult to account for these 
latter circumstances.” 


In this case we see a protecting 
spirit is introduced ; but the majority 
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of instances of the Déppelganger are 
explained by the supposition that the 
But we 
had better give an example, for we 
feel ourselves quite unable to act as 
interpreter in this matter :— 


“A case of what is called spectral illu- 
sion is mentioned by Dr Paterson, which 
appears to me to belong to the class of 
phenomena I am treating of. One Sun- 
day evening Miss N. was left at home, 
the sole inmate of the house, not being 
permitted to accompany her family to 
church, on account of her delicate state of 
health. Wer father was an infirm old 
man, who seldom went from home, and 
she was not aware whether,’ on this 
occasion, he had gone out with the rest or 
not. By and by there came on a severe 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
and Miss N. is described as becoming 
very uneasy about her father. Under the 
influence of this feeling, Dr Paterson 
says, she went into the back room, where 
he usually sat, and there saw him in his 
arm-chair. Not doubting but it was him- 
self, she advanced and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, but her hand encoun- 
tered vacancy ; and, alarmed, she retired. 
As she quitted the room, however, she 
looked back, and there still sat the figure. 
Not being a believer in what is called 
‘the supernatural,’ Miss N. resolved to 
overcome her apprehensions and return 
into the room, which she did, and saw 
the figure as before. For the space of 
fully half an hour she went in and out 
of the room in this manner before it dis- 
appeared. She did not see it vanish, but 
the fifth time she returned it was gone. 
Dr Paterson vouches for the truth of this 
story, and no doubt of its being a mere 
illusion occurs to him, though the lady 
had never before or since, as she assured 
him, been troubled with the malady. It 
seems to me much more likely that, when 
the storm came on, the thoughts of the 
old man would be intensely drawn home- 
wards—he would naturally wish himself 
in his comfortable arm-chair—and know- 
ing his young daughter to be alone, he 
would inevitably feel some anxiety 
about her, too. There was a mutual pro- 
jection of their spirits towards each other; 
and the one that was most easily freed 
from its bonds was seen where, in the 
spirit, it actually was ; for, as I have said 
above, a spirit out of the flesh, to whom 
space is annihilated, must be where its 
thoughts and affections are, for its 
thoughts and affections are itself.” 

That last, by the way, is a very 
favourite idea of Mrs Crowe’s; it 
was also a pet plaything of one David 
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Hume. He laboured to show, in his 
metaphysical speculations, that the 


train of sensation, thought, emotion, ° 


was all—that there was no proof of 
any such entity as mind or spirit. Can 
Mrs Crowe, who believes in four 
entities—spirit, soul, and two bodies— 
entertain the same metaphysical spe- 
culations? Whatcanshemean? As 
the children say,—we give it up. 

We observed how differently the 
ghost behaves in different ages of the 
world. But in the same age, we may 
remark, that he is quite a different 
creature according to the different 
society he moves in. Amongst the 
vulgar and illiterate he is often, to 
profane eyes, a most grotesque and 
absurd personage; in the presence of 
people of taste and refinement he be- 
comes quite poetical. One would 
think that the very nature of those 
impostures which low, cunning, igno- 
rant people devise for the terror of 
others, were sufficient to prove them 
to be impostures. We have a long 
story (vol. ii. p. 171) of a spirit 
haunting an old woman in a prison 
at Weinsberg. It matters not what 
officials have put their names to the 
report. It is manifest that they were 
imposed on by a low crafty woman. 
Her ghost is really a most filthy and 
disgusting ghost,—none but such as a 
most filthy and disgusting creature 
could have devised :—a brutal spectre 
sucking at her mouth for prayers, and 
stinking horribly. Turn from such 
an odious account to the spectral 
visitation of a gentleman, and per- 
haps a poet, the Rev. H. A : 
rector of Greystoke. The apparition 
here is quite beautiful. As this also 
appears to be one of the best attested 
stories in the book, we shall, in every 
respect, do well in quoting it. The 
proprietor of C—— Castle appears to 
have furnished the materials him- 
self to Mrs Crowe. To this castle 
—which, we must mention, had 
the reputation of being haunted, 
‘“‘ynaccountable reports of appari- 
tions, and extraordinary noises con- 
stantly” being bruited about—came 
the Rev. Henry A——, of Redburgh, 
and rector of Greystoke, and Mrs 
A——, his wife, with the intention of 
making a visit of some days. They 
slept there one night, and the next 
morning, before the breakfast was 
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over, their carriage had been ordered, 
and dashed up to the door in great 
haste. To the surprise of their host 
they took their departure immediately. 
It was not till some time afterwards 
that he learned the cause of their 
sudden flight. The relation is given 
in the words of the Rev. H. A—— 
himself, 


“ Soon after we went to bed, we fell 
asleep : it might be between one or two 
in the morning when I woke. I observed 
that the fire was totally extinguished ; 
but although that was the case, and we 
had no light, Isawa glimmer in the centre 
of the room, which suddenly increased to 
a bright flame. I looked out, apprehend- 
ing that something had caught fire, when, 
to my amazement, I beheld a beautiful 
boy, clothed in white, with bright locks, 
resembling gold, standing by my bedside, 
in which position he remained some mi- 
nutes, fixing his eyes upon me with a mild 
and benevolent expression. He then 
glided gently away towards the side of 
the chimney, where it is obvious there is 
no possible egress, and entirely disap- 
peared. I found myself again in total 
darkness, and all remained quiet, until 
the usual hour of rising. I declare this 
to be a true account of what I saw at 
C—— Castle, upon my word as a clergy- 
man.” 


We have already observed, that 
Mrs Crowe does not confine herself 
to any one particular class of prodi- 
gies. Every kind of superstition, 
fable, charm, and incantation—what- 
ever, in short, contradicts the usual 
course of nature, receives from her a 
favourable reception. Of course, we 
must refer our readers to the book 
itself, if they would know half the 
wonders it contains—wonders both of 
fact and of theory. There is one little 
story, however, which, amidst this 
‘reign of terror,” procured for us so 
hearty a laugh, from its most exquisite 
absurdity, that we must communicate 
it to them. Both story and comment 
are excellent—are unsurpassable. 
With this extract, therefore, we will 
close our notice of The Night Side of 
Nature. 

“Dr Ennemoser mentions a curious 


instance of this actio in distans, or far- 
working. It appears that Van Helmont 


having asserted that it was possible for a 
man to extinguish the life of an animal 
by the eye alone, (oculis intentis,) Rous- 
seau, the naturalist, repeated the experi- 
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ment when in the East, and in this man- 
ner killed several toads ; but on a subse- 
quent occasion, whilst trying the same 
experiment at Lyons, the animal, on find- 
ing that it could not escape, fixed its eyes 
immovably on him, so that he fell into a 
fainting fit, and was thought to be dead. 
He was restored by means of theriacum 
and viper powder—a truly homeopathic 
remedy ! However, we here probably see 
the origin of the universal popular persua- 
sion, that there is some mysterious pro- 
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perty in the eye of a toad ; and also of 
= — superstition of the evil eye.” 

The origin! Have there been many 
Rousseaus done to death by looking 
at a toad? One can form some glim- 
mering notion of the professor’s agita- 
tion, gazing himself into frenzy, as he 
looked upon the toad. One wonders 
what the toad thought of the professor 
as it looked on him. 





THE PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Ir we have abstained, during the 
last few months, from direct reference 
to the proposed cosmopolitan Exhi- 
bition of the Products of Industry, 
regarding which so much has been 
written and said, it has been rather 
from the desire of avoiding the most 
distant imputation of hasty judgment, 
than from any indifference regarding 
a scheme, which cannot fail to have a 
powerful effect upon the industry of 
the British nation. We were desirous 
that a project, in which the Prince 
Consort had taken so lively an 
interest, should receive fair and 
deliberate consideration from all 
classes of the community ; and that, 
though somewhat hastily broached, 
it should not be discountenanced, at 
all events, before its details and pro- 
posed conditions were distinctly laid 
before the public. We have adhered 
to our resolution of maintaining 
silence, notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of various passages in the 
history of the projected show, which 
have appeared to us injudicious, if 
not equivocal, in their aspect. The 
system of itinerant lecturing and 
peripatetic persuasion which has been 
adopted, seems calculated to derogate 
from the dignity of a plan recom- 
mended by such distinguished patro- 
nage, and stated to be fraught with 
marvellous advantages to the artisans 
and manufacturers of the kingdom. 
If it were so, surely there would be no 
need to use such violent exertion for 
the raising of the sum required. A 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, or 
even double that sum, is no enormous 
contribution from the moneyed and 


manufacturing classes for the further- 
ance of a national object: and if the 
scheme really possessed that intrinsic 
merit which is claimed for it by its 
supporters, and was calculated to give 
new impulse and vitality to many of 
our most important branches of indus- 
try, it is absolutely incredible that the 
necessary funds should be withheld. 
The English are not a niggardly 
people, nor are they insensible to their 
own interest, especially in matters 
of this kind. Neither are they dis- 
inclined to adopt any view which has 
the implied sanction of Royalty and 
the concurrent testimony of rank. 
The name of her most gracious 
Majesty, attached to any scheme of 
charity or benevolence— and how 
often are such schemes so honourably 
recommended—is almost held to be a 
sure guarantee for its success. Thou- 
sands are ever ready to imitate so 
splendid an example, and to contri- 
bute, however humbly, to the com- 
pletion of a work, which is not only 
praiseworthy in itself, but interesting 
to their beloved Queen. In the pre- 
sent instance all these motives should, 
and obviously would have resulted in 
most liberal donations, if the object 
proposed had been really as merito- 
rious as its supporters have invariably 
assumed. But no such acknowledg- 
ment has been given on the part of 
the public. No enthusiasm has been 
manifested even by those classes of 
the community who might be assumed 
to be the most deeply interested in the 
success of the Exhibition ; and even 
the wandering canvassers have been 
forced to admit, that, both in country 
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and in town, an unaccountable apathy 
prevails. 

We have said that this method of 
despatching gentlemen, however emi- 
nent and well qualified they may be, 
to expound the peculiar nature of the 
advantages which are to be derived 
from this gigantic Exhibition, appears 
to us inconsistent with the dignity of 
a great national undertaking. It is 
certainly a confession that there has 
been no spontaneous movement on 
the part of the British nation—no 
anxiety to contribute to a scheme, 
which either is or is not calculated to 
be of advantage to the general 
interests of the country. But there 
is even more than this. Unless a 
serious and even wicked calumny has 
been propagated, we are led to believe 
that cogent but unusual arguments 
have been employed, especially in 
London, to procure subscriptions from 
shopkeepers and tradesmen. We hope 
that this is not the case ; and we are 
morally certain that the employment 
of such means would be indignantly 
reprobated by the illustrious person- 
age whose name is identified with 
the scheme. We know, however, 
that there are always to be found, 
connected with every project, un- 
scrupulous and injudicious persons 
who consider all means, short of 
downright dishonesty, justifiable for 
the attainment of their end, and who 
are silly enough to look upon their 
custom as a favour little short of 
patronage, in return for which they 
are entitled to expect that a certain 
degree of deference shall be yielded to 
their wishes when expressed. ‘The 
annals of Whig electioneering afford 
many notable instances of this de- 
grading theory being carried into 
practical effect ; and we observe that 
repeated complaints have been made 
of similar concussion used in the pre- 
sent instance. In any case this is 
bad enough, but it is doubly 
obnoxious when the object is to 
secure support for a scheme which 
the tradesman in his heart believes 
must prove detrimental to the interests 
of the community. Notwithstanding 
this undue pressure, whatever may 
have been its amount or extent; not- 
withstanding all the lecturing, and 
canvassing, and placarding, which has 
been going on for several months; not- 
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withstanding the appeals to workmen 
for their pence, as well as to master 
manufacturers for their gold—the fact 
is evident, that the nation is not re- 
sponding to the call; that it will not 
voluntarily contribute a sufficiency to 
defray the estimated expenses of the 
Exhibition, and that it considers the 
Exhibition itself, to use the very 
mildest term, in the light of an ex- 
pensive toy. 

Whether we are rich enough, under 
present circumstances, to indulge in 
such costly playthings, is a point 
which we apprehend more than the 
subscribers should consider. Viewing 
this merely as a private or joint-stock 
enterprise, we should have little right 
to do more than to test its utility by 
the objects which it proposes to 
accomplish. ‘There is nothing in 
the world to prevent people from 
holding such an exhibition, or from 
throwing away their money upon any 
whim which they may magnify into 
a national object. But this under- 
taking is not fenced by the exclusive- 
ness of private enterprise: it has 
been adopted by the Ministry and by 
the Legislature so far, that the Tariff 
is to be relaxed in favour of foreign 
articles intended for competition at 
the show. ‘The customs-duties are 
on this occasion to be suspended ; 
consequently every man in the nation 
has an interest, in respect of altera- 
tion of the revenue. So far it isa 
public concern ; and we fear much, 
from the intrepidity, not to say reck- 
lessness, with which the scheme is 
pushed—notwithstanding the failure 
of voluntary contributions, that in the 
long run the whole of the deficit will 
be asked for from the public purse. 
This is no extravagant conjecture. 
It is the ordinary consequence of all 
such semi-official projects. Enough 
has been done to make the country so 
far participate in the scheme, that a 
Minister may hereafter find most 
plausible reasons for maintaining that 
it is the duty of the representatives 
of the people to consider themselves 
bound by an implied contract, and 
generously to make good the de- 
ficiency by including it in the public 
estimates. 

Against any such attempt we are 
entitled emphatically to protest. 
This scheme has not originated with 
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Parliament, and no relaxation of cus- 
toms-duties which may be made in 
furtherance of it, can be construed 
into an obligation to relieve its authors 
of their individual responsibility. 
Lord John Russell may rely upon it 
that he will not be held blameless if 
he has failed to intimate that in no 
event whatever will he give his con- 
sent to a vote of public money for any 
purpose of the kind. The tenor of 
recent conversations in the House of 
Commons, and the evasive tone of the 
Ministerial replies to all direct ques- 
tions upon this point, are calculated 
to inspire very serious apprehensions 
as to the course which may be pur- 
sued in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. It is perfectly well known that 
the subscriptions hitherto intimated 
will not nearly cover the expense 
even of the building; and if the pre- 
miums are to be fixed on that large 
scale, and with that liberality, which 
is indispensable to secure the general 
transmission of foreign works of art, 
it will be difficult to calculate the 
whole amount of the cost. As to the 
probable returns of the show-money 
to be collected at the doors, the com- 
mittee are wholly in the dark. They 
may possibly have consulted Mr Bar- 
num, the most experienced modern 
authority in that line, as to the usual 
profits of exhibitions, but we appre- 
hend that the present must be consi- 
dered as rather an exceptional case. 
Private exhibitors, finding that the 
public are so slack and tardy in the 
appreciation of their scheme, would 
hardly be inclined to incur any large 
amount of responsibility. Assuming, 
as the committee do, that the object is 
a national one, they might with perfect 
good taste decline to proceed further 
than the mere initiative, without a 
positive assurance of national support, 
given in the tangible form of money 
sterling of the realm. They have, how- 
ever, pursued, and are pursuing, an 
opposite course. Without waiting until 
theirsubscription-list is full—we ought 
rather to say, having just waited long 
enough to ascertain that it never will 
be filled—they are making actually 
preparations for the Exhibition; 
appropriating a site, deliberating upon 
estimates, and acting altogether as if 
they had received some assurance 
that, come what may, they shall be 
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relieved from all manner of responsi- 
bility. We do not say that any 
such assurance has been given; but, 
viewing the late conduct of the Com- 
missioners in connection with the noto- 
rious want of funds, and with the 
ambiguous language of the occupants 
of the Treasury bench, we cannot 
conceal our suspicion that they are 
acting under the impression that the 
public will ultimately be the pay- 
master. To this we object in the 
strongest possible manner, and we are 
fully persuaded that the objection will 
be loudly and generally echoed. We 
have already been taxed far too much 
for the gratification of whims and 
crotchets. That there is an abso- 
lute necessity for the exercise of the 
strictest economy in every depart- 
ment, is now universally acknow- 
ledged ; and that necessity will become 
more terribly apparent every year, so 
long as we persist in the egregious 
folly of depressing the value of pro- 
duce, and consequently of labour, 
whilst we maintain the metallic stan- 
dard. Be the cause what it may, all 
are agreed as to economy; salaries 
are being cut down on every hand, 
and expensive establishments re- 
duced. It is more than questionable 
whether those reductions can be car- 
ried so far as to effect any sensible 
diminution in the burden of taxation ; 
and on that point we entertain a very 
strong opinion indeed. We regard 
this unusual spirit of retrenchment as 
a distinct acknowledgment of the 
utter failure of the system of Free 
Trade, which has reduced incomes 
generally by at least a third, entirely 
altered the relation of debtor and 
creditor, public and private, through- 
out the kingdom, and brought down 
labour to its lowest ebb. The evil is 
so enormously great, that no system 
of economy devised by the wit of man 
can avail to neutralise it; still, eco- 
nomy must be practised in order to 
conform to the altered circumstances 
of the times. We cannot afford to 
deal with hundreds of thousands after 
the cavalier fashion of former days, 
and there is not a single vote of pub- 
lic money which is not narrowly and 
justly scrutinised. We ought there- 
fore to guard ourselves against the 
semblance of anything which may be 
construed into a public recognition of 
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this cosmopolitan undertaking, or the 
substitution of a national responsibi- 
lity for that which ought to rest ex- 
clusively with the propounders of the 
scheme. We say this in no narrow 
or illiberal spirit. Were it for the 
credit, or, what is more, for the good 
of the nation and the millions of in- 
dustrious workmen which it contains, 
that this Exhibition should go for- 
ward, it ought to have been made es- 
sentially a national show, and the na- 
tion should have undertaken its ex- 
pense, instead of leaving it for indivi- 
dual contribution. If otherwise, orif 
its tendency be only doubtful and un- 
recognised, the nation never can with 
justice be called on to make good the 
consequences of its failure. 

This much we have said independ- 
ent of the merits of the scheme. 
These have been broadly discussed, 
and we observe that no little contro- 
versy has arisen regarding them. We 
fairly confess that, after giving the 
subject our most dispassionate con- 
sideration, we cannot discover that 
there is much room for argument. It 
may be called a grand scheme—a 
stupendous project—a magnificent 
idea—a miraculous conception, —or 
any other epithet or term which the 
dexterous rhetorician can devise. We 
do not quarrel with such general and 
innocent eulogy. All shows, exhibi- 
tions, collections, and museums pos- 
sess a certain degree of interest. 
From the child with his miniature 
Noah’s ark of painted animals to 
the sage in the midst of the 
wondrous relics of Nineveh and 
Assyria, there is not one of us who 
does not derive pleasure from the con- 
templation of the aggregate products 
of nature, of imitative art, or of plas- 
tic ingenuity. Men flock to the Chi- 
nese Collection as readily as to the 
British Museum—to an exhibition of 
agricultural implements as well as to 
Mr Gordon Cumming’s array of hunt- 
ing spoils from the interior of Africa. 
Waxwork, needlework, models of the 
steam-engine, even surgical collections, 
have their attraction ; and no one can 
gainsay their utility. Nor can there 
be any doubt that an exhibition com- 
prising specimens of the whole indus- 
trial products of the globe, not only 
as perfected and completed, but 
through all the stages of advancement, 
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would constitute altogether as fine a 
show as the world possibly could con- 
tribute. There are, however, two 
preliminary difficulties which, we fear, 
have been overlooked. The space 
required for such an exhibition, sup- 
posing it to be perfect, would occupy 
not only the area of a small portion of 
Hyde Park, but the area of the whole 
of the parks in London, and possibly 
as much more vacant space as could 
be acquired in the suburbs. There is 
not a product of human industry 
which ought not to find a place in the 
catalogue—not a single invention 
which should not be represented by 
its appropriate model. Itis, in fact, a 
blending together and conglomeration 
of all previous existing museums; and 
not of these only, but of the contents 
of every manufactory and workshop 
under the face of the sun. It should, 
and must, in order to be perfect, omit 
nothing. Undoubtedly this is a grand 
scheme—a stupendous project —a 
magnificent idea; but unfortunately it 
is utterly impossible of realisation. 
It must, from plain physical reasons, 
be limited; and if limited, there is an 
end of its integrity as a grand cosmo- 
politan scheme. Further, in order to 
carry out such a project, even to the 
limited extent of presenting to the eye 
a succession of the inventions and 
manufactures of the world, far more 
time would be requisite than is here 
allowed. Why exclude Turkey, Per- 
sia, China, or Japan, from their share 
in the world’s production? If any 
useful lesson is to be drawn from this 
exhibition—if new hints are to be de- 
rived by our manufacturers from the 
show of foreign productions, these are 
clearly the countries to which we 
ought most eagerly to apply. The 
state of the arts throughout Europe is 
pretty well known to us. We have 
constant and close intercourse with 
our neighbours of France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia ; and there 
is hardly a single specimen of their 
craft which remains as yet to be dis- 
closed. There is an exhibition of 
European industry in almost every 
shop in London. Our relations with 
the East are different. China, for 
example, has manufactures and in- 
ventions peculiar to herself; and so, 
in a lesser degree, has Persia. But 
it is impossible, from the nature and 
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plans of the contemplated show, to 
exhibit the wealth of Asia. That 
would be the work of years; and after 
all, were that accomplished, and a 
complete collection made, would it not 
be an act of singular and unparalleled 
folly to break it up, and disperse 
within a few weeks or months the 
grand museum of the world? We 
very well understand why it must be 
broken up. To purchase it would be 
next to impossible — politically, it 
would be highly dangerous. These 
two difficulties we hold to be abso- 
lutely insuperable. The Exhibition 
must be a limited one, both on ac- 
count of space and time ; and it does 
not aim at permanency. We do not 
stop here to discuss the question of its 
popularity. If it is proposed that the 
working population—by which we 
mean the great body of the British 
artisans—should profit by it, a new 
difficulty arises. How are they to 
find their way to London on the occa- 
sion? Are men of that class so rich 
that they can afford to pay for their 
railway transit to and from the metro- 
polis, deserting their homes and occu- 
pations in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Dundee, Paisley, or 
Leeds, and further, maintain them- 
selves for at least a week while in- 
specting the productions of the fo- 
reigner? We have no hesitation in 
saying, that any such general migra- 
tion of the working classes to London 
would be a most serious evil to them- 
selves and to all concerned. This 
seems to be admitted, for we are told 
that the police force on that occasion 
is to be augmented, if necessary, by 
a couple of thousand. Strange pre- 
parations these for a grand Industrial 
Exhibition ! 

It is thus apparent at the outset, 
that this stupendous conception can- 
not possibly be carried into effect 
according to the expressed view of its 
originators. It ceases, therefore, to 
be a stupendous conception at all, and 
resolves itself into a very simple idea 
indeed—the notion of a European 
bazaar. Though simple, this is large 
enough ; for a complete collection, even 
of the products of British industry, in 
all its branches, of British invention, 
British engineering, aud British me- 
chanics, would occupy more space by 
seyen times than that which is pro- 
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posed to be allotted for the whole of 
this Exhibition. But we do not wish 
to start difficulties, though difficulties 
arise with each progressive step as 
we consider the scope of the project. 
We shall assume that it is not a com- 
plete European collection—only a 
partial one—and that it is intended 
solely to institute a fair comparison 
between our own industrial and in- 
ventive skill, and that of the other 
nations to whom we are bound by the 
somewhat equivocal tie of European 
fraternity. Let us view the subject 
in that limited light. 

We presume that the Exhibition is 
recommended on some higher ground 
than that of mere gratification of 
curiosity. We have already remarked, 
that so far as the great bulk of the 
working classes are concerned, such 
curiosity cannot be gratified without 
great injury to themselves, by with- 
drawing them from their occupations, 
entailing expense, and subjecting them 
to unnecessary temptation. Socially, 
we believe that the Exhibition, if car- 
ried into effect, will do a vast deal of 
harm, and on that account alone we 
deprecate it. If only the wealthier 
classes throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the working men in the 
neighbourhood of London, are to enjoy 
the spectacle, it is scarce worth hay- 
ing. Next, as to its real utility. 

We presume that most thinking 
people are by this time tolerably sick 
of the republican cry of fraternity, 
which, for the last two years, has 
been kept up by the democrats of the 
Continent. We have scen its results, 
and can comprehend its true meaning; 
in massacre, murder, rape, pillage, 
barricades, and incendiarism—in re- 
volt and war—in conflicts of races— 
in political aggression, and in general 
bankruptcy and ruin. These have 
been the first fruits of fraternity—the 
immediate results of the doctrine 
which inculcated the brotherhood of 
nations; and although, in our own 
instanee, we have been preserved, by 
the aid of Almighty Providence, from 
the infection of such terrible disasters, 
we have nevertheless, in many ways, 
been tampering with the evident dan- 
ger. Putting aside altogether our 
foreign active policy, can it be denied 
that our recent commercial legislation 
has proceeded mainly upon principles 
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adverse to the national independence? 
Right or wrong, of necessity or other- 
wise, we have abandoned our former 
position, removed the safeguard of 
restriction, and openly invited com- 
petition. The League orators eagerly 
gave in their adhesion to the doctrines 
of fraternity. Mr Cobden, up to the 
present hour, has not abandoned these 
views. He still talks of reciprocity, 
as enthusiasts talk of the Millennium, 
forgetful of or blind to the fact that no 
Government whatever has stepped for- 
ward frankly to ratify the bargain, and 
to contribute to the emancipation of 
trade. We have sacrificed customs- 
duties, but we have got no reciprocity. 
France is as protective as ever; Ger- 
many and America are engaged in 
heightening their tariffs. After all 
that has been said and done, it is 
clear that the old landmarks will still 
continue to stand; that the laws of 
nature are too strong to be overcome 
by human dexterity; that difference of 
blood and difference of tongue will keep 
the nations separate, as has been the 
case since the miraculous dispersion of 
Babel; and that the primary duty of 
every government and of every poten- 
tate is to look closely to the interests 
of the peoplecommitted to their charge. 
To act otherwise is to commit a griev- 
ous wrong—to sacrifice the children 
for the stranger. 

If we are right in this view, it must 
follow that the merits of this Exhibi- 
tion are to be tested in relation to the 
effects which it may produce upon our 
own internal industry. Few persons 
probably will maintain that it is de- 
sirable that it should act as a stimulus 
to foreign invention. If in any respect 
our skill and ingenuity are greater than 
those of foreigners, it is assuredly ad- 
visable that we should endeavour to 
retain that superiority. How far the 
proposed Exhibition is calculated to 
attain that end is worse than dubious. 
It is a parade to foreign nations of the 
extent and nature of our real riches ; 
a senseless bravado or challenge to 
them to cope with and outstrip us if 
they can. In no way can it be ima- 
gined to serve any good national 
object: in many ways it may prove 
extremely hurtful and disastrous. It 
is generally acknowledged that the 
prosperity of Great Britain depends 
largely upon our maintaining the lead 
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in industrial pursuits; and although 
we do not coincide with those who 
claim for manufactures a superior im- 
portance to agriculture, we are well 
aware that, situated as England is 
now, she cannot afford to sacrifice one 
iota of the superiority she possesses 
in the former branch, without inflict- 
ing grievous and, it may be, irrepar- 
able injury on the State. In a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Review we 
find the following remarks :— 

“To the inventive genius of her sons, 
England owes the foundation of her com- 
mercial greatness. We will not go the 
length of asserting her proud pre-emi- 
nence solely upon the condition of her 
keeping twenty years ahead of other 
nations in the practice of the mechanic 
arts; but there is no question that a fear- 
ful proportion of our fellow-subjects hold 
their prosperity upon no other tenure.” 


If this be true—and it will brook 
no denial—what shall we say to a 
scheme which proposes to lay open to 
foreign nations, in the most plain and 
palpable manner, the results and the 
arcana of our invention? What ad- 
vantage can possibly arise from such 
a divulgement of our industrial eco- 
nomy? What end can it answer, 
except to exhibit to our rivals our 
latent strength and weakness? 
We could easily cull from sacred and 
profane history instances which testify 
to the fatal effects of any such unwise 
disclosures. The example of King 
Hezekiah alone ought to be sufficient 
to expose the folly of opening our 
national treasure-house to the unre- 
stricted inspection of strangers. 
Viewed in this light, the Exhibition 
has not a single argument to recom- 
mend it, but very many unequivocally 
to condemn it. It has nothing to do 
with the creation of national wealth, 
which strictly national shows un- 
doubtedly tend to foster. It is hos- 
tile to such creation, because its 
direct tendency is to increase the 
taste for foreign productions at home, 
and to excite emulation abroad; by 
which means we shall undoubtedly 
arrive at results very hostile to the 
interests of British labour. If it is 
intended, however, that under the 
new commercial system, of which 
this Exhibition has been proclaimed 
as the worthy monument, national 
interests are altogether to be disre- 
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garded in favour of national commu- 
nism, no better step conld be taken 
for the realisation of such a project. 
The notion of such communism may 
be a chimera, but we have long 
since ceased to wonder at the substi- 
tution of chimeras for realities. Ger- 
many, in particular, breeds chimeras 
as fast and abundantly as maggots. 
The Germans have a very expressive 
word for this sort of extravagant 
idealism, which they denominate 
Schwirmerei, and we are sorry to 
think that the term is becoming 
naturalised amongst us. We repeat, 
that nothing can be more unwise than 
that part of the scheme which pro- 
poses to lay bare, with strict minute- 
ness, the whole details of our manu- 
facturing strength to our rivals, and 
to afford them an opportunity of de- 
vising the best means for overcoming 
our present superiority. If it should 
be replied, that in this respect all 
parties are equal, inasmuch as the 
British artisan will have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the works of his 
rivals, and deriving benefit from that 
observation, we totally deny both the 
premises and the conclusion. In the 
first place, it is not only improbable, 
but altogether impossible, that foreign 
nations will send us specimens of their 
machinery. We may have the pro- 
duct indeed, but we shall gain no 
insight into the means and method of 
production, whilst the foreigner will 
be at once illuminated as to the 
source of our productive power. It 
is in machinery alone that we stand 
unrivalled. We have already sacri- 
ficed a good deal of our advantage in 
this important respect, by allowing a 
free export of machinery to other 
countries, but still we retain a decided 
and admitted superiority. We all 
know how jealously many of our 
manufacturers are in the habit of 
guarding against the intrusion of 
strangers, and what pains they take 
to ascertain the character and profes- 
sion of visitors, lest they should hap- 
pen unawares to give entrance to 
rivals in their trade. The precaution 
is a just one, and the policy which 
dictates it is deserving of high com- 
mendation. What applies to indi- 
viduals applies also to nations; and 
we maintain that, while there is 
no possibility of the British artisan 
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deriving any practical lesson from 
the inspection of mere produce, which 
indeed he can command without the 
necessity of any show, there is great 
danger that we may teach to foreign 
nations the art of overcoming us with 
our own weapons. Even supposing 
that it were otherwise, and that some 
lesson would be gained, how are the 
parties equal? At present we stand 
confessedly at the head of the manu- 
facturing world, and can have but 
little to learn from inferiors. On the 
other hand, foreign nations must de- 
rive some benefit from the inspection 
of our peculiar processes and economy ; 
and we need hardly say, that what- 
ever benefit they acquire is so much 
direct loss entailed upon ourselves. 
We do not wonder that our manu- 
facturers have shown themselves 
averse to come forward on the pre- 
sent occasion; they could not by 
possibility do anything more suicidal 
to their real interests. Their obvious 
duty and policy is to maintain their 
markets and husband their inventions, 
not to assist in encouraging and in- 
structing their rivals. We entertain 
but few points of doctrine in common 
with the Free-traders, but we cordi- 
ally agree with them in thinking that 
it is by no means our business to 
teach the Germans or the Americans 
any new lesson, considering the large 
strides that they have made of late. 
Yet that is precisely what this sin- 
gular Exhibition is calculated to do, 
and it will be wise for those who are 
most directly interested to bestir 
themselves, before matters are al- 
lowed to go so far as to render the 
mischief inevitable. They may rely 
upon it, that their foreign rivals are 
fully aware of the advantage to be 
derived from a close examination of 
British invention and economy. For 
several years we have been rearing 
rivals on the national communist 
principle, and, as a necessary result, 
have been reducing ourselves, without 
regard to our enormous peculiar bur- 
dens, to the level of European prices, 
and also European emoluments. 
Now, it is proposed to give these 
rivals a further lesson; and we may 
be well assured that the teaching 
will not be thrown away. Foreigners 
do not scruple to say as much. ‘They 
make no disguise of their anticipa- 
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tions for the future; but we look in 
vain for any testimony of gratitude 
to manufacturing Britain, who, in 
her new-born zeal for universal en- 
lightenment, has been kind enough 
to undertake the task of instructing 
other nations in the peculiar sources 
of her wealth, and of pointing out 
the evident means by which that 
wealth may be transferred from an 
insular to a continental position. 
We shall here insert the opinion of a 
recent American writer regarding our 
manufacturing status, and the ad- 
vantages which other countries may 
derive from the hints which it is pro- 
posed to give them. 


“A leading country is apt to become 
extremely conceited and arrogant, so that 
its whole industrial corps, from the un- 
dertaker and superintendent down to the 
rudest labourer, will consider their 
methods and processes perfect, and regard 
others as hardly worthy of attention ; 
whereas the prejudices of the younger 
competitor are not likely to be so stiff ; 
and if he adopts all the improvements of 
the leaders, and adds some of his own 
besides, he will, in the end, himself be- 
come leader in his turn, He has the 
greater facility for the purpose, by reason 
of his not having immense investments in 
structures and apparatus, suited only to 
the accustomed methods.” * 


Let us now consider another branch 
of the scheme, which involves the 
competition between British and 
foreign manufacturers and artisans 
in produce—the principal kinds of 
which we take to be textile fabrics, 
metallic implements and ornaments, 
works in porcelain and glass, and a 
variety of others connected with the 
staples of our industry. Here, if any- 
where, surely some argument may be 
drawn for the Exhibition. It will 
not be easy to find a single valid one. 
If the result, in the aggregate, shall 
be favourable to Great Britain, we 
shall have gained little or nothing. 
It may, by a mixture of metaphor and 
conceit, be called a contest to which 
all the world is invited; and if we are 
victors, we may, if it should so please 
us, rejoice in a song of triumph ; but, 
for all that, we shall not be allowed 
the credit of undeniable superiority. 
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It is at best but a local tournament, 
and no one can be forced into the 
lists. Foreigners cannot be compelled 
to exhibit, and we may confidently 
rely upon this, that they never will 
admit that on this occasion they have 
put forth the utmost of their power. 
Why should they? It wonld be the 
height of folly for them to make any 
such admission with so visible an 
excuse behind. Their best men may 
have good and sufficient reasons for 
declining to come forward ; and this 
being a private challenge, cannot be 
decided according to the same rules 
which would regulate a public contest. 
So that, even if we gain, we can reap 
but little credit. If, on the other 
hand, we are beaten, and beaten on 
British ground, we shall lose the 
prestige of superiority which has cost 
us so much to maintain. Was there 
ever such a hazard so needlessly and 
presumptuously incurred? We are 
not sure that the loss of a pitched 
battle would be so great a calamity 
asa defeat of this kind—certain we 
are that, in the event of a defeat, 
much public opprobrium will be in- 
curred by those who have rashly pro- 
voked it. 

The balance of victory must incline 
to one side or to the other. This is 
not a friendly trial of skill among the 
nations—it is Great Britain matched 
against the world. Far be it from us 
to predict that we shall not conquer. 
If not in all things, there are many 
in which we are certain to show our 
superiority ; but it is not wise fora 
country possessing so many branches 
of industry as ours, to afford an oppor- 
tunity of having, its weaker points 
tested and ascertained. No real ad- 
vantage can be pointed out, beyond 
those that we already possess, which 
could accompany a victory. On the 
contrary, even a partial defeat will 
tend greatly to our detriment and 
discredit. So far, then, we regard 
the proposed Exhibition as a very 
uncalled-for and dangerous scheme, 
not brilliant in its general conception, 
and objectionable in most of its de- 
tails. 

But if we must needs have an Exhi- 
bition of this sort, it will be apparent to 
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every one that it is our interest that 
the British exhibition shall take the 
field on equal terms with the foreigner. 
We have already remarked that, on 
this occasion, the usual import duties 
are to be suspended in favour of fo- 
reign articles destined for the Exhibi- 
tion; and it is worth considering what 
effect that relaxation may have upon 
home manufactures. ‘There is at pre- 
sent a protective duty varying from 
10 to 15 per cent upon most articles 
of foreign manufacture when made up; 
that is, when manual labour is applied 
beyond the mere loom or machine 
work, Silks, gauzes, velvets, and 
satins are charged 15 per cent ; wool- 
len shawls, linen damasks, and lawns 
10. There are no doubt good reasons 
why that protective duty should con- 
tinue ; without it, we are well aware 
that the British manufacturer would 
be beaten out of the market; but it is 
now proposed that in this instance he 
shall compete with the foreigner with- 
out any counterbalancing duty. Now, 
we presume it will be admitted, that 
in every competition, price must be 
taken as an element of consideration ; 
indeed, unless it is accepted as a cri- 
terion, there can be no means of form- 
ing a proper judgment, or arriving at 
a just conclusion regarding the merit 
of competing works. At this show, 
therefore, the British manufacturer 
will appear at a disadvantage of from 
10 to 15 per cent compared with the 
usual rates. Let us take the instance 
of French silks or velvets. These 
will appear and be estimated at the 
Exhibition according to the price 
which they would fetch in France, 
not according to the price which they 
would bear in England if imported 
regularly for sale. It may, however, 
be said, that import duties, being 
artificial, ought to be suspended on 
an occasion of this kind, and that 
unless that is done, there is no fair 
play for the foreigner. We deny 
that proposition. Every burden which 
the manufacturer must bear, directly 
or indirectly, before he can bring his 
goods into the market, is artificial. 
It is imposed for some reason of policy 
or revenue, and it is, if not a check, 
at least a burden upon his industry. 
The British manufacturer who contri- 
butes to the Excise, is as much en- 
titled to be freed from that burden 


as the foreigner is to receive exemp- 
tion of import duties. We are con- 
sidering the question just now solely 
on the ground of fair competition ; 
and we shall now lay before our 
readers one very remarkable instance 
of the injustice which it is proposed 
to inflict upon our own manufacturers. 
The correspondence from which it is 
taken has been published in the 
columns of the Glasgow Daily Mail. 

Mr Robert Kerr, an eminent manu- 
facturer in Paisley, and an intending 
exhibitor, thus sets forth his case for 
the consideration of the Lords of the 
Treasury :— 

“ Thread Street, Paisley, 
30th May, 1850. 

“ My Lords,— The manufacturers of 
Paisley having been invited to prepare 
specimens of the Scottish and other shawl 
manufactures, as carried on in the town 
and neighbourhood, and to compete for 
the prizes to be awarded at the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry of all Nations, to be 
held in London in 1851, I beg respect- 
fully to intimate that I am desirous of 
complying with the invitation, and to 
engage in the competition with other 
shawl manufacturers, whether British or 
foreign. My object is to maintain the 
reputation of Paisley, as the principal 
seat of the manufacture of shawls in 
Great Britain. 

“ Believing it to be the wish of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the 
other promoters of the Exhibition, that, 
in competing with foreigners, British 
manufacturers should have ‘fair play, 
there is one obstacle in the way which I 
feel it to be my duty to bring under the 
notice of your lordships, in the hope that 
you will authorise its removal. 

“ Your lordships are aware that in 
the fitting up of designs, or patterns for 
Jacquard looms, large quantities of card 
paper are used, and that on such paper 
there is charged in this country a duty to 
Government of 13d. per Ib. 

“T find one of the designs I have it in 
contemplation to prepare for the Exhibi- 
tion would cost, before a single shawl 
could be produced, £470—of which the 
sum of £92, 15s. would be duty to 
Government, or a tax of not less than 20 
per cent on the mere preparation and 
fitting up of the design. In numerous 
instances such preparation of designs is 
entirely experimental, as the pattern may 
not take, and it would be unprofitable to 
proceed with it. In such cases the duty 
in question becomes a tax, not on gain 
but on actual loss sustained by the manu- 
facturer in his business, 
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“ The following are the particulars of 
the cost of the proposed pattern:— 


424,000 cards, at 12s. 3d. inclu- 


sive of duty, % é £260 
Cutting, lacing, needling, and 130 
twines, : " ° 
Drawing and designing, . 80 
£470 
Duty on 14,840 lb. card . 
paper, at 14d. per nt £ea36 0 


“ Now, in foreign countries, especially 
in France, where Jacquards are princi- 
pally used, no such duty is imposed on 
the manufacture of shawls. On the con- 
trary, it is the policy of the French 
Government to encourage the art of de- 
sign; and one main cause of the excel- 
lence of the French shawl] manufacture 
may be held to be the exemption of the 
trade from all such obnoxious imposts. 

“Tt is not fair to require British 
manufacturers to engage in competition 
with foreigners'on unequal terms. But 
unless the duty complained of be removed, 
foreigners will have a decided advantage 
over the manufacturers of this country. 
This advantage will be the greater, too, 
from the exemption of foreigners from 
all subscriptions or contributions to de- 
fray the expense of the Exhibition, 
whereas British manufacturers have been 
called on and are expected to contribute 
liberally for this purpose. Now, all this 
is contrary to the principles of taxation 
laid down in the Scriptures. There we 
are taught that tribute money or custom 
should be taken from strangers, and that 
our own people should go free. But in 
these politico-economical days, and of 
science falsely so called, it appears to be 
the favourite and prevailing policy, that 
strangers should go free, while our own 
people are laden with heavy burdens 
grievous to be borne. 

“ What I have, therefore, respectfully 
to solicit is, that your lordships will have 
the goodness to authorise a removal or 
drawback of the particular duty I have 
specified, and of all duties on card paper 
used in designs for the Exhibition of 
1851 by the shawl manofacturers of 
Great Britain, so that we may be placed 
on a somewhat equal footing of competi- 
tion with foreign manofacturers. 

“It is right to mention that the shawl 
department takes precedence of all other 
branches of weaving-; that improve- 
ments in its designs cannot but extend 
or be communicated to the subordinate 
branches; and therefore, that whatever 
cbstructs improvement in this branch 
affects injuriously all other kinds of 
Weaving. This, it is submitted, is a 
highly important consideration. 
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“T have the honour to be, my Lords, 
your Lordships’ very obedient, humble 
servant, (Signed) Rosr. Kerr.” 

Nothing can be fairer, nothing more 
reasonable than this. Mr Kerr ob- 
jects going into battle with his hands 
tied; and demands that he, a British 
manufacturer, should beexempted from 
excise duties on articles exhibited, and 
thus be placed so far on an equal foot- 
ing with the foreigner. Twenty per 
cent is a very serious tax on the pre- 
paration of a single design, and he 
does not see why he should be called 
upon to pay this, in a pure trial of 
skill, in which the credit of the country 
is deeply concerned. Without enter- 
ing into revenue questions, we think 
that the impolicy of subjecting a Bri- 
tish exhibitor to burdens from which 
his rival is free, must be obvious to 
every one; more especially when the 
Government has expressly absolved 
the other from the payment of import 
duties. But the policy or impolicy of 
a step does not always influence the 
actions of men in office. Mark the 
terms of the answer, in which no ex- 
planation is vouchsafed. 

“ Treasury Chambers, June 11, 1850. 

“ Sir—I am commanded by the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury 
to acknowledge the receipt of your me- 
morial, praying the remission of the duty 
on card board employed in the manufac- 
ture of Paisley shawls, to enable you to 
compete at the forthcoming Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations ; and I am to 
inform you that my lords must decline to 
comply with your request. 

“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. G. Hayter, 

“ Mr Robert Kerr, 

Thread Street, Paisley.” 

This isanything but atrivial matter ; 
and we do hope the consideration of it 
will bring some of our manufacturing 
friends to their senses. The Exhibi- 
tion, conducted upon such principles, 
is eminently calculated to give them 
an excellent notion of Free Trade when 
carried to its full extent. We need 
not go into an examination of the 
many points in which the foreign 
manufacturer or artisan has the ad- 
vantage of our own. He has cheaper 
labour at command, and less taxation ; 
and these are undoubtedly elements 
which no statesman should throw 
aside when legislating for the com- 
mercial interests of his country. Mr 
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Kerr, however, does-not rest his case 
upon these: he points to one distinct 
Government duty, which is a heavy 
impost on his trade, but from which 
the foreign competitor is exempt ; and 
he asks that this shall be remitted, in 
order that he may be enabled to meet 
the other upon something like terms 
of equality. His request is refused 
without any special grounds being 
assigned for the refusal; an omission 
at which we are not surprised, since it 
would have required more than Mr 
Hayter’s ingenuity to have explained 
the reasons of Government in a manner 
satisfactory to Mr Kerr, or indeed to 
any one else. We do not suppose that 
there is any deliberate intention of 
giving the foreigner an undue advan- 
tage: that cannot be. Yet hereisan 
advantage so very palpable, that to 
gainsay it is impossible ; and yet-it is 
to be allowed to remain. Supposing 
that a visitor of the Exhibition of 
1851 sees laid out before him two 
shawls, one of Paisley and the other 
of French manufacture; that the pat- 
terns of each are so exquisitely drawn, 
and the colours so well disposed— 
that the fabrics are so fine, and the 
whole so beautifully finished, as to 
render it doubtful to which he should 
give the preference: what extra ele- 
ment of consideration then arises to 
influence his judgment? Clearly the 
price. He is told that the French is 
thirty per cent cheaper than the 
Paisley one, and of course he prefers 
the former. But he is not told that 
upon one single article indispensable 
for the manufacture, the inhabitant of 
Paisley has paid a duty to Government 
equivalent to twenty per cent on the 
mere preparation of the design, and 
that the Frenchman, besides being free 
from that duty, has received a virtual 
drawback of 10 per cent, which he 
must have paid before his produce 
could be sold in the British market! 
It is all very well to say that the goods 
are not there for sale. That may be 
true, but they are there for exhibition ; 
and if price is a criterion at all, the 
inference to be drawn will be clearly 
in favour of the foreigner. Is this a 
wise proceeding? Is it not calculated 
to convey an impression directly op- 
posed to the real interests of our 
country, and to lessen the chances in 
favour of the home manufacturer ? 


We are glad that Mr Kerr has 
brought forward this remarkable sub- 
ject in a public form. It is of infinite 
importance at ‘the present moment 
that we should know what are the 
real sentiments of our manufacturers 
with regard to the proposed move- 
ment; and we trust that others who 
are similarly situated will not refrain 
from expressing their opinions. We 
shall allow Mr Kerr to speak for him- 
self in the following extract from the 
letter addressed by him to the Editor 
of the Daily Mail :— 


“The introduction of British shawls 
into France and Germany is totally pro- 
hibited ; but French and German shawls 
are admitted into this country on payment 
of a duty of 10 per cent only. The Eng- 
lish market is full of French and German 
goods. Within four weeks, from 1000 to 
1500 weavers have been idle in Paisley. 
What connection there is betwixt these 
two facts 1 leave you and your readers to 
determine. 

“British shaw] manufacturers are invited 
and expected to compete with foreign 
manufacturers at the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations in 1851. To en- 
courage foreign manufacturers, it has been 
resolved that the import duty of 10 per 
cent shall be remitted for the occasion in 
their favour. I have shown in the cor- 
respondence that British manufacturers 
are specially burdened with a duty of not 
less than 20 per cent on the paper used 
in designs—a duty from which foreign 
manufacturers are wholly free. But on 
applying for remission of this duty for the 
occasion, on behalf of British manufac- 
turers, the application has been refused / 

“ Now, I ask on what principle of fair 
play, or of national wisdom or policy, is 
it that foreigners are thus favoured ? 
For my part, 1 see no equity or wisdom 
in it, but the reverse,—unless Free Trade 
is at same time Fair Trade, and competition 
with foreigners is to be carried on on 
equal terms. If foreigners are always to 
have legislative advantages conceded to 
them, then Free Trade, it is evident, must 
prove anything but a blessing or en- 
couragement to the industrious or enter- 
prising people of this country.” 

See, then, how the case stands in 
this particular instance. The markets 
of France and Germany are closed 
against the Paisley manufacturer ; and 
his victory certainly will not contri- 
bute to open them. His defeat, on 
the contrary, will to a certainty be 
followed by an increased demand for 
French and German shawls in this 
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country, and a consequent decline of 
employment in Paisley and its neigh- 
bourhood. The manufacturers know 
better than we do whether such a 
state of matters is desirable, and 
whether further importations of foreign 
manufactures will tend to stimulate 
trade. There can be no doubt that 
this Exhibition will give a mighty im- 
petus to importation. Many thou- 
sands of persons will be invited to 
inspect ; and as sure as they inspect, 
they will purchase. We shall have a 
new deluge of foreign articles brought 
in, and new tastes created, which can- 
not be catered for by our own country- 
men. Foreigners, keeping their own 
market all the while to themselves, 
will be but too happy to avail them- 
selves of our liberality, and to occupy 
the ground from which our rulers 
seem determined to drive the British 
artisan. It is time that those who 
really have the interests of the work- 
ing population at heart, should decid- 
edly set their faces against a system 
at once so unwise and dangerous. 
Some of our opponents, who advocate 
cheap food, have admitted that, in 
other respects, cheapness is anything 
but a blessing. They point to the 
miserable rate of the remuneration of 
labour in the towns, and cannot deny 
that, to a great extent, this is the 
result of unrestricted competition. Is 
the fostering of a foreign taste among 
the wealthier classes the best means 
of curing this grand social disorder ? 
Is it likely to arrest the increase of 
pauperism, or to supersede the neces- 
sity of that stream of emigration 
which is never a wholesome sign of 
the internal industry of a country ? 
It is impossible to maintain that it is. 
Full employment, and good remune- 
ration for labour, are the highest social 
benefits which can be secured for any 
people; but instead of endeavouring 
to secure these, modern legislation, by 
the encouragement of foreign produce, 
does in effect curtail employment, and 
deprive labour of the wages which it 
Otherwise would be certain to com- 
mand. 

An Exhibition of this sort might 
possibly have been useful, at all events 
it would have been less noxious, had 
it been regulated on principles of re- 
ciprocity. Had foreigners been denied 
the opportunity of competing with us in 


any description of articles which, when 
of British manufacture, are prohibited 
at their custom-houses, or charged 
with an exorbitant rate of duty, 
some of the objections which we have 
just urged to the present most dan- 
gerous scheme would be removed. 
But no attempt of this kind has been 
made. In the eye of modern 
politicians, the opening of the ports of 
Britain, and the abolition, or, at all 
events, reduction of duties, is held to 
constitute Free Trade, without the 
least regard to the measures of the 
other trading party. If this gross 
and almost inconceivable blunder 
shall be persevered in, the effect upon 
our own industry must necessarily be 
disastrous. We have not yet set that 
industry free; nor can we do s0, 
having regard to the annual amount 
of revenue to be raised ; and yet, with 
fettered industry, we are calmly 
courting competition in the home 
market from the very parties who are 
obstinately resolved for ever to ex- 
clude us from theirs! Most of the 
positions of Free Trade are fallacious 
and absurd, but there is not one of 
them all more evidently detrimental 
than this, 

Upon many grounds, therefore— 
none of them being of a trivial descrip- 
tion—we object to the proposed 
Exhibition, and earnestly hope that, 
unsupported as it is by the public at 
large, it may be allowed quietly to 
drop into the limbo of exploded 
schemes. We cannot agree with those 
who have treated the subject con- 
temptuously, as it were a mere Vanity 
Fair, or whimsical demonstration, 
rather to be laughed at than opposed. 
That a good deal of absurdity has 
been perpetrated in detail, we are well 
disposed to allow; and we can easily 
understand the possibility of extract- 
ing much merriment from the ridicu- 
lous airs of importance assumed by 
the persons who have acted as its 
local trumpeters. But we regard the 
subject altogether in another light. 
We regret exceedingly that the scheme 
was allowed to be brought forward so 
very hastily and inconsiderately, be- 
cause we cannot conceal from our- 
selves the conviction that it has placed 
the Prince Consort in somewhat of a 
false position. It is not expedient 
that, in the present temper of the 
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public mind, he should identify him- 
self, even in a remote degree, with 
measures which are open to a wide 
diversity of opinion. We fear that 
this point has not been sufficiently 
weighed and considered by those whose 
duty it was to have discouraged any 
step which might possibly be con- 
strued into an interference with the 
national policy ; and, on that account 
alone, we should be glad to learn that 
the project is abandoned. But much 
vaore serious than this are the consi- 
derations which we have already 
expressed. On public and national 
grounds, it is advisable that it should 
be withdrawn. Most men, whatever 
may be their political opinions, will 
admit that it is not safe to tamper far- 
ther with the industry of the nation. 
The experiments already made have 
not succeeded. Every one who depends 
for existence upon his labour is ready 
to admit that; and although we may 
be told that the exports are increas- 
‘ing, and the public revenue coming in 
without any check, these things are 
only a minute part of the proof which 
must be considered before we can 
arrive at a sound conclusion as to the 
state of the nation’s prosperity. The 
activity of the home-market, the 
profits of the employers, the wages 
of the employed, and the elasticity of 
the internal trade, are more import- 
ant subjects for inquiry; and as to 
these the reports are anything but 
satisfactory. One thing is perfectly 
certain: Free Trade has failed to 
give us that increment of wealth 
and employment which was confi- 
dently promised by its professors ; 
‘and we apprehend that there is not 
one of them who would venture to 
assert the contrary. To what other 
‘cause than great and general distress 
and privation, can we attribute that 
ery for retrenchment which of late 
has been so ominously heard, and 
which never arises except in times of 
‘singular pressure? If this be so, we 
ask if it is safe to persevere in a 
#cheme, from whatever quarter it 


may have originated, which may 
possibly have a most injurious effect 
upon the industry of the masses, 
whilst it offers, in no case, the show 
of a counterbalancing advantage ? 
We look upon it with the more sus- 
picion, because we think it is distinctly 
based upon the theory of national 
communism—a theory which several 
of our late economical writers would 
appear to favour. When we are told 
that it is our duty primarily to en- 
courage ‘*the greater increase of the 
aggregate produce of the world,” 
we are practically asked to disregard 
the condition of our own labourers, 
to reject all national considerations 
altogether, and to consider ourselves 
as members of a cosmopolitan league, 
in which character, as matters stand, 
we must sacrifice every advantage of 
our position, without receiving any- 
thing in return. Amiable as Prince 
Albert undoubtedly is, we have no 
implicit faith in the depth of his 
practical philosophy. Let him calmly 
reflect upon this,—that the general 
voice of the nation has not been 
raised in favour of his scheme; that 
it is an experiment quite uncalled for 
at the present time, and likely, in any 
event, to produce considerable heart- 
burning ; that its success, even as a 
mere Show, seems more than proble- 
matical from the failure of the re- 
quisite funds, to supply which out of 
the public purse would give rise to a 
great outcry; that itis not popular 
with the middle classes, and not even 
calculated to fulfil its original professed 
object. We say nothing of the 
disputes and squabbles which have 
arisen regarding the site, though it 
may fairly be questioned whether any 
plan, involving an infringement of 
public vested rights, ought to be 
forced on in spite of local remon- 
strance. We look merely to the 
scheme as calculated to affect the 
general interests of the country, and 
we are compelled to record our 
deliberate opinion, that the sooner it is 
abandoned, the better. 
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THE GREEN TIAND. 


A “SHORT” YARN. 


PART XII. 


Arter breakfast-time the breeze 
freshened again, and the ship had evi- 
dently perceived us, as well as the 
fact of our having hauled on a wind 
to make up with her course; for we 
could see her hoisting out one stunsail 
after another to the lee-side, and 
keeping off in order to give them full 
play. ‘This was what I was afraid of, 
in fact, that our looking her way in 
the circumstances would make her 
show her heels; and being hull down, 
almost dead to windward of us, 
with her spread of sail to such a breeze 
as the present, it was like to be a 
troublesome matter ere we got within 
signalling distance ; especially if she 
had kept hold of her wind a little 
more, instead of falling off before it as 
she did, which tended the schooner 
always steadily to weather upon her, 
the sharper we kept her nose to the 
sun in the spray. Indeed, the wind 
during the forenoon came gradually 
round more in our favour, till it stood 
south-east by east or so; by which 
time, however, we had dropped her 
topsails from the deck, then her to’- 
gallantsails, to a white speck far down 
on the lee-bow. We weathered fast 
upon her, and I fancied I made out the 
yellow India patches in her canvass ; 
when, on turning about, I caught 
Jones’s glance at me, as if he couldn’t 
understand my eagerness, or else had 
got curious what the schooner wanted 
with the ship at all. ‘‘She loses, I 
think, sir,” said he, looking off to her 
again. ‘Little doubt of that, Mr 
Jones,” said I. ‘‘ I know that_India- 
man’s sailing to a tee,—but we shan’t 
overhaul her at this rate an hour too 
soon, before she might have a chance 
of dropping us in the dark, or our 
running to leeward of her again.” 
‘““ Why, yes,” said Jones carelessly, 
“if they knew how to do it, sir.” 
‘“* By George! Mr Collins,” exclaimed 
Snelling, “I see her stern gallery 
sparkling in the run of the surges.” 
In a little while we could notice her 
canvass darken slowly, from the 


courses to the to’gallantsails, leaving 
the royals and studdingsails whiter 
than before: they were wetting her 
sails. ‘She must take us for some- 
thing bad, Lieutenant Collins!” re- 
marked Jones, as if the thing were at 
all doubtful. ‘‘ A pirate, in fact,” 
added the reefer, with a grin. ‘‘ Why, 
sir,” said he ‘‘ these Company’s men 
seem to think the sea swarms with 
pirates, though I’m blessed if we've 
been so lucky as to sight even the 
tail-feather of one—my eye! though, 
how the griffins must be skipping 
about just now!” 

The truth was, the nearer we got, 
the more it struck me that, altered 
as the schooner was aloft, our red 
streak and lead-coloured sides were 
just as the first time I saw them; 
which wouldn’t do much toward set- 
tling the Indiaman’s doubts of us, for 
they couldn’t fail to remember her 
the moment our hull came in sight; 
and as for my own character all 
along aboard the Seringapatam, why, 
neither first nor last did it scem to 
stand in good odour. ‘‘ Mr Jones,” 
said I, as we slipped quietly through 
the water, ‘* have you got any old can- 
vass at hand, sir ?—be so good as have 
it ripped’ up in lengths, and fast 
clapped outside from stem to stern 
along that red streak of ours, up as 
far as the plank sheer, missing the 
ports—give her a good broad white 
stripe, sir, instead!” ‘Ay, ay, 
sir!” answered he, with a gleam in 
his eye as he turned off, half know- 
ing, half in surprise. ‘ And Mr 
Snelling,” continued I, ‘‘ hark ye, see 
all the hammocks stowed over the 
bulwarks in her waist—and run both 
those long-guns forward, chock in to 
the eyes of her, to bring her down by 
the head a littleh—keep the men on 
the fok’sle, too—she looks rather rak- 
ish at present, I must confess!” All 
this the young gentleman seemed to 
do with as rueful a look as if he were 
putting knee-breeches and gaiters, in 
place of white ducks, on his own 
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lower timbers; and presently he came 
aft to ask if he mightn’t stick a shot 
into each of the guns. ‘‘ What for?” 
said I. ‘‘Oh,” said the midshipman, 
‘“‘won’t she show fight at all, sir, 
then?” Just then the white range 
of the Indiaman’s heavy quarter-gal- 
lery came into view, then the bulge of 
her big hulking body half on to us, 
with a port-lid or two raised in the 
white band: we were to windward 
of her already, stealing up on her 
quarter. ‘‘ My eye!” said Snelling, 
**she could blow us out of water, if 
she chose, Mr Collins, and only had 
pluck enough.” ‘ Why, that’s all 
you know about it, Mr Snelling,” said 
I, with a laugh, “since she don’t 
carry long muzzles in her side, and 
in a light breeze like this we could— 
however, as we happen to be friends, 
that’s of no moment, Mr Snelling.” 
* After all, though,” I added, ** you 
may load once, and stand by to fire 
across her course, if required; but, 
for the life of you, Snelling,” said I 
seriously, ‘‘ in any case, if I give the 
word to fire, don’t let anything in the 
shape of iron go near that ship’s hull! 
By Jove! sir, I’d let her blow us out 
of the water first, or else show her 
our heels, myself!” 

Well, about four in the afternoon, 
there we were coming down actually 
on the ship’s quarter, from windward; 
when we took in our flying-kites, 
clued up gaff and fore-top sails, and 
to’gallant sail, leaving St George’s 
flag fluttering bright at the main-peak, 
and our long coach-whip streaming 
from the mast-head, while she kept 
gliding easily a-head under nothing 
but the two boom sails and large jib. 
Still the Indiaman gave no other sign 
except showing the British ensign, 
then her striped Company’s flag under 
it, at the mizen peak: she went jog- 
ging steadily on, as I was afraid she 
would, like a fellow giving you the 
go-by on the street. ‘Nothing else 
for it, after all, Mr Snelling,” said I, 
walking forward as we got within 
long range. ‘* The confounded fools! ” 
I couldn’t help saying, ‘“‘do they 
think a piratical craft would give 
herself the trouble of hoisting all the 
flags in Christendom one after the 
other, and she, of course, with a 
long Tom on a pivot amidships!” 
““Mr Jones, oblige me by pitching 
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a shot right across her forefoot?’ 
Jones stepped forward, had the gun 
slued, and blew the match. ‘“ Are 
you ready?” said I—*“‘ now mind your 
eye—fire!” and the ball went spin- 
ning from the top of one swell to an- 
other beyond the Indiaman’s bows, 
rather wide of the mark, as I thought: 
when, all at once, the smoke had 
scarce cleared away betwixt us ere I 
saw her jib-sheets fly, and the India- 
man luffing up in the wind. Jones 
started, as almost next moment we 
could see the spritsail-yard hanging 
in two across the spars—I must say, 
rather to my own surprise, in spite of 
a good deal of old cruising practice. 
‘““A good aim, sir!” remarked he, 
turning round. ‘ There goes her 
mainyard, now!” said Snelling; and 
she seemed to be heaving-to, when the 
mainsail filled again, and on she stood 
as before ; then actually broached-to, 
all aback, and gathering stern-way 
with her bows fairly facing us; while 
the black figure-head under the bow- 
sprit showed me his turban again once 
more, like a fellow leaning over a 
horse he couldn’t manage. ‘‘ What 
the mischief are the lubbers about !” 
I said, ‘‘ can’t they heave-to at once 
and be done with it, now that I fancy 
they see their mistake ?” 

Here Jones, who had got aft and 
stood up on the taffrail, jumped down 
again all at once, and met me at the 
capstan. ‘ Lieutenant Collins,” said 
he in a low voice, and looking me 
straight in the face with a very queer 
expression, ‘‘the ship has struck!” 
‘* Struck!” repeated I, starting; and 
he, Snelling, and I sprang to the taff- 
rail together. There was the India- 
man, in fact, at length heaving into 
the wind, about three quarters of a 
mile off our lee-beam, with her two 
ensigns hauled down, and something 
flying instead of them at the gaff-end, 
which I couldn’t make out. Our helm 
was put up, and the schooner edged 
swiftly down to her, slipping along in 
sight of her stretch of bulwarks till we 
— hove-to abreast of her starboard 

ow. 

“What ship is that?” hailed I 
from abaft, as we ran past in the 
shadow of her sails; and I saw 
my gentleman “ first officer,” Finch, 
standing up in her mizen-chains with 
the trumpet, more dashing than ever, 
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as he had poor Captain Williamson’s 
uniform coat and hat on, apparently, 
and a sword by his side: her whole 
quarter-bulwark bristling with spy- 
glasses and gun-barrels turned upon 
the schooner, though not another head 
could be seen. ‘‘ The Honourable 
East In—” began Finch; but that 
moment there was a perfect hubbub 
of cries and cheers, as a dozen 
faces I knew well showed them- 
selves popping up from the quarter- 
deck: Old Rollock in a huge straw 
hat and his shirt sleeves, with a ship’s 
musket in his fists; Ford, Winterton, 
and the cadets—the long-faced Scotch 
surgeon, and Macleod’s screwed nose 
and red whiskers—every eye fixed on 
me, as [ fancied, not to say three or 
four rusty barrels. Their confusion 
and bewilderment was rare to witness; 
and being forty hands of us—the Las- 
cars’ outlandish physiognomies and 
all—why, the schooner must have 
looked rather respectable as she still 
slid ahead. In the mean time, the 
look of our smart MHebe’s men, 
with the frigate’s name shining in 
front of their regular-built hats, and 
everything about us, not to say the 
reefer’s naval uniform and mine, 
seemed to have set the Indiaman’s 
people more at their ease; till, when 
our gig’s crew was ready to lower 
away, there was even a glimpse of 
ladies to be seen along toward her 
poop. Every moment I expected the 
sight of a certain face to flash on me 
from over the black rail, as the ship 
rolled and plunged in the heave of 
water opposite us, showing her broad 
white band, with the drips of rust 
across it from her chain-plates. ‘‘ We 
made somewhat of an awkward mis- 
take, sir!” hailed Finch, eyeing me 
queerly enough, and trying to appear 
at his ease. ‘* So I supposed, sir,” 
said I; “‘I shall send a boat aboard 
of you directly ;” and I turned to the 
midshipman, who stood surveying the 
ship from stem to stern, with his nose 
turned away from her, and his hands 
in the tails of his coat, speaking all the 
time to Mr Jones, though the latter 
was apparently the least interested of 
the two, for he had his eye seaward. 
“Mr Snelling,” said I, ‘‘ d’ye see 
that gentleman yonder near the main 
rigging, with the black hat on? You'll 
go aboard in the gig, sir, give your 
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commanding officer’s compliments to 
the captain of the Indiaman, and 
mention to him that that gentleman is 
wanted here—Westwood his name is.” 

To tell you the truth, my head was 
in a perfect whirl at knowing that, 
if I chose, five minutes could set 
me within speaking distance of 
Violet—yet you'd scarce believe I 
actually almost made up my mind 
not to go on deck again till our 
sheets were hauled aft, and we leav- 
ing the ship astern. Bless your heart! 
I wasn’t aware till that minute what 
I felt for her—everything about the 
voyage from Portsmouth came back 
so fresh on me, at sight of the different 
parts about the old Seringapatam’s 
bulwarks,—to the very odds-and-ends 
of ropes hanging alongside that bless- 
ed lumbering coach-house of hers, 
amidships, and the live-stock cackling 
and bleating in it between times! And 
there was I glancing aft into our little 
stern-cabins, which I fancied two or 
three days ago might serve for their 
passage. But now, be hanged! though 
I'd a pretty sharp guess these same 
cabins were meant originally for neither 
more nor less than an emperor himself, 
why, I saw the very notion was too ridi- 
culous to mention! ‘‘ Mr Jones,” said 
I, speaking up the skylight, ‘* as soon 
as you see that passenger is in the 
boat, have the head sheets hauled aft, 
sir, and the helm put up to make sail.” 
“‘ Ay, ay, sir,” said he; but directly 
after, he added in a low voice, ‘* I be- 
lieve though, sir, we are not likely to 
part company from this ship so soon!” 
*¢ How, sir!” exclaimed I sharply, and 
starting up off the chair to see him, 
for something in the cool, collected 
tone of his voice jarred on me the 
more on account of the state I was in 
myself—‘twhat do you mean by that?” 
I had merely to catch sight of my 
mate’s broad throat and hairy chin, 
however, as he stood with his full chest 
thrown back, and one hand in his waist- 
coat, looking aloft by the skylight, 
when, following his eye to our main- 
gaff, it was easy to know the last 
fanning of the wind; which, taken 
together with the schooner’s yerking 
motion abaft, was sufficient to give 
you word of acalm. ‘ We have lost 
the breeze for to-night, at any rate, 
sir,” said Jones, letting his eyes sud- 
denly fall upon me, and meeting the 
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flicker of pleasure I couldn’t help 
showing on my face. ‘ Confound 
thething! you don’t sayso, Mr Jones!” 
rejoined I quickly. ‘‘ Then as long 
as she has a foot’s steerage-way, sir, 
let her slip off the Indiaman’s bow at 
once—else the two of us will be grind- 
ing together ere daylight like a couple 
of mill-stones without corn!” 

On deck there were twenty things 
worth noticing, that struck one at the 
same time. The schooner’s light 
spars and white canvass seen sharp 
against the wide glare of light in the 
west, as she settled round on thie 
ship’s other bow; while the light air 
high aloft in the Indiaman’s royals 
still kept steadying her with her lee 
side to the sunset, where it made a 
red trough along the horizon down 
through a golden cloud or two, that 
looked like bright-winged things 
whirling off and about the sun. Our 
gig was holding off by the boat-hook 
from her lee-quarter, the oars up- 
ended, and two or three sailors with 
their heads shoved out under a port- 
lid on the maindeck, talking to the 
boat’s crew, while a few of the men 
hung over the high black topsides, 
peering aft at the gig; the rest being 
gathered in the ship’s bows, with their 
eyes fixed onthe schooner. The huge 
round of the sun went down astern 
like the mouth of a furnace, sending a 
broad stream of red light across the face 
of the water with every wet streak and 
wrinkle shown heaving in it, right up 
to the Indiaman’s white band and her 
pitch-black bulwarks. Her quarter- 
galleries lashed out, and you saw 
the passengers’ heads aft through the 
red arch under the wide mainsail-foot, 
till every face shone crimson-bright 
out of the awning below; and I could 
see the midshipman’s gold band 
glisten as he took his cap off to some 
ladies coming down the poop-stair, 
amidst a hubbub of cadets turning 
round to eye the schooner. For half 
a minute the smooth sea all astern of 
the ship seemed to wash to her water- 
line in a flood of light and blood 
almost, as if the horizon vanished ; 
then the tip of the sun went down 
like a burning ruby, the blue heave 
of water sank away from the copper 
at the Indiaman’s bows, giving us an 
easy lift at the other side of the swell, 
and the whole compass of the sea 
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appeared to slide round cool and clear 
against the soft flush of all possible 
tints in the west ; till the deep indigo 
hue of the calm spread melting off 


from both of us. What I gave most 
heed to was the knots of men’s faces 
on the Seringapatam’s forecastle, as the 
golden gleam of light, and the red 
glare, struck across them with all 
sorts of queer touches, that brought 
back every one of them clearly to 
mind at once; and, stepping forward 
where Mr Jones’s figure was to be 
seen dark against the pale glow in 
the west, I could easily make out 
ugly Harry’s big buffalo head, as he 
leant his chin on his two hands, and 
surveyed us up and down, with his 
dirty tarpaulin on the back of his 
head as usual, and his shaggy black 
hair like thatch over his forehead, 
almost down to the meeting of his 
thick eye-brows. The moment I 
appeared, Mister Harry Foster shifted 
himself with a start, looked aloft to 
his own ship, and began to whistle as 
if for wind ; the same moment Jones 
turned and noticed me, too, and the 
difference of the two men’s faces 
struck me the more, that I couldn’t 
help thinking extremes met. ‘That 
fellow there seems to like us so well, 
Mr Jones,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ that 
I've half a mind to bring him aboard, 
as I could!” ‘** Who—which, sir?” 
said the mate, looking to every part 
of the Indiaman but the right one. 
‘* Why, that misbegotten-like rascal 
you were looking at,” said I. “I know 
a little of him, and a more thorough 
blackguard doesn’t walk planks !” 
‘** There’s the boat, though, Lieutenant 
Collins !” said Jones suddenly : the 
boat-hook struck our mizen-chains on 
the other side in the dusk, and next 
minute Tom Westwood swung him- 
self on board, with the midshipman 
and Old Rollock the planter following 
in his wake ; the last, to my surprise, 
carrying two hat-boxes and an um- 
brella. 

‘‘ Why, Ned Collins!” broke out 
Westwood, ‘what is the meaning of 
all this—what wind has blown you 
here?” ‘* My dear fellow!” shouted 
the planter, almost jumping on top of 
me, ‘ E never in my life saw the like of 
you—the very same infernal schooner, 
too! Come, let’s hear—have you 
taken ’em all then, head and tail— 
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have you”"—? ‘For heaven’s sake, 
Mr Rollock,” said I, sheering out of his 
way as well as I could, ‘* come below, 
sir, if I must answer all these ques- 
tions!” ‘* So you are actually in com- 
mand?” said Westwood; and here- 
upon I gave him the bearings of his 
own affair, with the fact of my falling 
in with Lord Frederick Bury, of course ; 
and of all men in the world, I believe, 
the ‘*‘ Honourable Bury” was the one 
Westwood could feel comfortable 
under, as his face showed at the time. 
‘Whether I Jose you or not in the 
Hoogly, Tom,” said I, “*I daresay 
you'll find yourself in the end aboard 
the Hebe, in some shape or other! and 
mean time I shall be glad of you here 
for a first mate.” ‘‘ Well, well,” put 
in the planter again, impatiently, 
after having kept questioning me 
every now and then for the last ten 
minutes, which I answered without 
well knowing what he said,—‘ then 
you hung him, of course?” ‘* Hung 
whom ?” asked I, obliged to attend 
by Mr Rollock’s perseverance. ‘* Why, 
El Americano, to be sure—-the Yan- 
kee —Snout!” said he, trying to 
lengthen his face for the news. 
‘* Hung him—no!” said I, laughing ; 
*¢ when I saw him on deck there, last, 
he was lively enough, and anxious to 
get those images of his out of the 
Seringapatam.” The planter’s rosy 
gills turned a shade or two paler, and 
he started off his seat. ‘* God bless 
me!” said he in a low voice, and look- 
ing over his shoulder, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean to say you’ve brought the man 
back on me. I declare to you I lost a 
few pounds of my weight here before, 
by his actually conceiving a friend- 
ship for me!” Old Rollock’s dismay 
was so comical that I could scarce find 
in my heart to ease his mind, as I did. 

‘“* Why, my dear fellow,” said 
Westwood with a smile, ‘‘I assure 
you that disappearance of yours took 
me by surprise. Indeed, I only guess- 
ed, from something Captain Finch let 
drop afterwards, how it came about ; 
and till the very moment the brig-of- 
war got under way, I fancied you had 
some other plan in view, or else you 
never would have carried it out. The 
fact was, Ned, if your heart was 
bound for India, mine was ashore in 
Old England, and I’d rather have run 
the risk to go back!” Here Tom 
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caught my glance, and looked shyly 
into one waistcoat pocket, then into 
another, fidgeting on his chair, poor 
fellow! in a way that brought my 
sister Jane’s gray eyes, and her de- 
mure little arch face, distinctly before 
me, thousands of miles as there were 
between us and Croydon. The 
thought of the Seringapatam being so 
near, on the other hand, somehow 
rushed on me at the same time, and I 
felt wonderfully mild toward Tom. 
“*Hang it! Tom,” said I, ‘‘never mind 
thinking of it—mix your grog, man, 


and confound all care to the bottomof ~° 


the sea. You're well off! For my 
part,” said I, ‘I had no notion at all 
how that case stood, so I made a 
cursed mistake in the matter—but 
here’s luck!” 

‘* However,” said he, ‘* I saw your 
drift by that time; and the young 
lady herself was in the fore-cabin 
when I told her father the whole 
story, not long after you went off. 
’*T was no use with Sir Charles, though, 
to say you were only carrying out the 
joke to screen me, and amuse yourself 
at the same time-—he was sure you 
were after some scheme ; and all the 
while Miss Hyde sat sewing on the 
sofa behind us, as quiet and careless 
as if she didn’t hear a word, or trouble 
herself-about the matter. When I 
came upon your vanishing so sudden- 
ly in the brig, however, and said I 
was sure, by that time, you did so in 
order to let me clear off, I had my 
eye on the looking-glass opposite the 
young lady; and whatever you may 
make of it, Ned, I can tell you she 
started and glanced up at that point.” 
—‘* Well, and what of that?” I asked. 
But Westwood went on—* It was all 
one to Sir Charles, nevertheless, what- 
ever way I turned it. According to 
him, this was just of a piece with the 
rest of your doings, which showed the 
bad effects of the naval service. 
*T was no use my standing up for you, 
saying how fast you had risen, and 
would rise, if you had the right thing 
to do—for the old gentleman allowed 
everything, adding it was so much the 
worse for such fellows to be set loose. 
‘T tell you what, Mr Westwood,’ said 
he, looking round sharply, as if he 
were speaking at somebody else, 
‘there is a soul of mischief in that 
young man that nothing will root out, 
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unfitting him for everything else, 
however admirably it may be suited 
to maritime pursuits or to savage 
warfare. In short,’ added the Judge, 
drawing himself up, ‘ it is my convic- 
tion he will either be drowned or 
knocked on the head—’” ‘ The pre- 
cious old curmudgeon !” I rapped out, 
betwixt laughter and rage at the 
thought of her hearing all this pretty 
character of me. ‘ * And I must say, 
my young friend,’ said the Judge, ‘I 
felt much relieved at finding Council- 
lor Westwood’s nephew so different 
an individual—exceedingly relieved! 
Besides that you cannot, of course, 
continue in the navy!’ Just at this 
moment,” continued Westwood, “I 
saw the young lady gather up her 
work behind us with a sparkle in her 
eye, rise off the sofa, and walk 
straight aft through the cabin-door.” 
“Was that all!” said I, biting my 
lip. ‘All, you heathen!” answered 
Tom, laughing; ‘‘why, what would 
you have? I'll be bound the Judge 
didn’t mean all that for my use, my 
dear fellow. But the worst of it was, 
that next day, when I met her with 
the Brigadier’s lady on the poop, the 
young beauty passed me with as 
scornful an air as possible; and for a 
week or so, whenever the Judge hap- 
pened to ask me into the roundhouse 
cabins, either she wasn’t there, or 
took an opportunity of walking out— 
the most I got was a bow or a ‘ Good 
morning ;’ so you see the real Simon 
Pure didn’t prosper half so well as the 
false one!” ‘* Pooh!” said I gloomily, 
thinking of the little ground I had 
made, myself, ‘‘ all contradiction—the 
fact is, you’re too simple for women’s 
ways, Westwood!” Westwood look- 
ed down and gave a queer smile—as 
much as to say, I suppose, the case 
stood just the contrary; and I must 
own it struck me he must be rather a 
knowing fellow that could fathom my 
sister, seeing that, for my part, I un- 
derstood her no more than my mother’s 
housemaid did, with her high-flown 
music and poetry, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“* However,” said Westwood, ‘I 
contrived by degrees to get over all 
this, and for the last week or two we 
were as good acquaintances as before 
-—in fact, the Judge was evidently 
bent on it. And I tell you what it is, 


Ned, as charming a girl, in her way, 
as Violet Hyde I can’t well fancy— 
but one more hopeless to deal with, 
for a fellow that hasn’t got hold of 
her heart, I believe doesn’t breathe! 
Why, young as she is, you’d feel her 
playing you round her pretty fore- 
finger as a woman would, looking at 
you all the time under her soft eye- 
lids with those bright eyes of hers, as 
if you could fancy her falling in love 
in a moment with some one else, but 
never with yourself!” ‘* By Jove— 
yes!” said I, feeling as dismal as I 
daresay I looked. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
Westwood went on, ‘‘her figure and 
walk always remind me of a Hindoo 
girl’s, all over English as her face and 
hair are, with a touch of the tropical, 
you can’t say where, about it—owing 
to her being born in India, as I be- 
lieve she was; and altogether, Ned, 
I’m giad to—” Here Westwood shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and I poured my- 
self out another glass of grog in pure 
despair. ‘‘ The truth is,” said I, “I 
wish I had never seen that confounded 
Seringapatam! Didn’t she say any— 
didn’t you—in fact, Tom, what do 
you think of the matter, plump and 
plain, stem and stern?” said I man- 
fully. ‘* Why,” said Tom in a 
thoughtful way, ‘‘ not to set you at 
all wrong on either side, the thing 
that strikes me is, I don’t think she 
ever once mentioned you, Ned, ex- 
cept in passing. But to my mind, in 
the circumstances, that’s not so much 
against you. The young lady can say 
little when she pleases, I assure you; 
for only last night, in that fine moon- 
light, we happened to touch on that 
affair in theriver—you know?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said, for it wasn’t easy to forget. 
‘* Now I always thought that night 
a turning-point with you,” Westwood 
said, “‘ and it was the last night you 
were aboard; so I spoke of you a good 
deal, and never a word did Miss Vio- 
let utter, save ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ while 
her face being in the shadow, I 
couldn’t see it. Oh, by the bye, 
though,” continued he, ‘* she did say 
one thing!” ‘For heaven’s sake, what 
was it, Westwood?” I broke out, 
eagerly. ‘* Wellthen, Ned,” answer- 
ed he, leaning back on the two back- 
legs of his chair, and eyeing me with 
a comical air, which surprised me a 
little, “‘ do you consider yourself good- 
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looking?” I started up. ‘D—n 
my eyes! what do you mean by that, 
Tom ?” said I; but next moment I sat 
down again with a sulky ‘‘ No, Dll be 
hanged if I do! so——” ‘ No more 
does your lady-love, then,” said 
Westwood; ‘for she made the re- 
mark very coolly, and even without 
my asking her—but don’t be down- 
hearted at that, my dear Ned, for I 
think more of that little sentence, in 
the way it was said, than of all she 
did not say!” ‘*The greater the 
difference between us, I suppose,” 
said I savagely. ‘‘ Why,” replied 
Tom, ‘*’tis my conviction you never 
hear a woman say the man she likes 
is handsome—and from a perverse 
young gipsy like—”’  ‘‘ Well, by 
Jove! Westwood,” said I, losing my 
temper altogether, and giving the 
table a slap with my fist that sent my 
glass crash to the deck, ‘‘ you beat 
everything! I suppose if she’d called 
me a fool and a blessed lubber, you’d 
turn it to my favour! But the truth 
is, I don’t understand your niceties— 
I want something broad and above- 
board, that a fellow can lay hold of 
—and the short and the long of it is—” 
With that I laid my face on my arms 
down in the spilt grog on the table, 
and fairly groaned. My head reeled 
till I scarce knew it was myself that 
was sitting there, as all of a sudden 
one thought after another crowded on 
me. Somehow I seemed for a single 
moment to be out and out in the open 
sea, the different faces I’d seen along 
the ship’s bulwarks rushing past me, 
with Jones’s face, and the look of the 
Indiaman in the sunset ; through all 
sorts of weather, too, in that con- 
founded moment. Then, I can’t say 
why, but my hair crept as I came 
back to the thought of the Indiaman 
and the schooner in the calm at the 
time, and I almost fancied I heard a 
whisper at my ear. I looked up, and 
saw Tom Westwood sitting opposite 
me, with a musing air, and rather 
melancholy. The sight of my wild 
stare, with the grog I suppose trickling 
down my forehead, and dripping off 
my nose, appeared to startle him, and 
our eyes met queerly enough for half 
a minute—till all at once the notion 
seemed to strike both of us, of the ab- 
surdity of two fellows hobnobbing and 
‘lackadaisying away this fashion in a 
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hole of a schooner’s cabin, thousands 
of miles from land; and I’m blessed if 
we didn’t both burst at the same mo- 
ment into a regular roar of laughter— 
first one broadside, then ’bout ship, as 
it were, to deliver the other, gun after 
gun. By George! though, I felt it do 
me good, as if something deadly went 
off with it. ‘‘ Holloa!” sung out the 
planter, blocking up the moonlight 
that shone misty white down the steps 
of the companion, to a blue glimmer 
at the foot of them; ‘* both surviving 
yet, I declare!” and we felt the scent 
of his cheroot in the hot calm as he 
walked aft again. 

** Well, Ned,” said Westwood, still 
laughing, ‘‘ there’s one thing more I 
did contrive to get out, and it is cer- 
tainly broad enough to lay hold of, as 
you say. Do you know, from some 
hints the Judge let drop in course of 
the passage, after he got to know me, 
I have a rather sharp suspicion he 
has some one in view for his daughter 
already!” At this I gasped once 
more. ‘‘ Whether she knows it her- 
self or not, I’m not sure,” added Tom; 
*“‘ but, very naturally, the gentleman I 
mean was often enough mentioned in 
Sir Charles’s cabins—for who do you 
imagine, of all persons in the world, 
itis?” I made no trial at a guess, 
but sat eyeing Westwood in perfect 
silence, and he went on—‘‘ Who but— 
don’t look so fierce, my dear fellow— 
just this—this said nabob of an uncle 
of mine, the Bengal Councillor! Why, 
you’ve no conception,” said West- 
wood, ‘* what presents of pearl neck- 
laces, fans, Cashmere shawls, and 
China ivory work-boxes, and so on, 
the Councillor must have sent home 
to her at different times, for the Ser- 
ingapatam to bring back again. I 
didn’t see her wear any of them, but 
every now and then Sir Charles would 
point to something that lay about, 
telling me it came from my uncle! 
He is a bachelor, you know, not so 
old as Sir Charles himself, who isn’t 
so old as he looks, and they seem to 
be sworn friends!” ‘* Curse it, man!” 
said I, brightening a bit, “ can’t you 
see he wants to adopt her?” ‘Sol 
should have imagined,” answered 
Westwood; ‘‘ but the fact is, two or 
three times, as I told you, Sir Charles 
Hyde hinted as much as that it was 
an idea of long standing between him- 
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self and his friend the Councillor, 
so——” ‘The old villain !” [roared 
—‘ begging your pardon, Westwood 
—but I must say you are the pattern 
of a Job’s comforter, and no mis- 
take!” “+ Well,” answered he, ‘if 
you had heard the way in which the 
young lady mentioned my uncle to 
me, you wouldn’t be much afraid of 
your rival, Ned. Why, she said she 
thought she remembered him when 
she was a little girl, bringing her 
Indian sweetmeats from the bazaar in 
his carriage—she actually supposed 
he must be older than her father, when 
the Judge set her right eagerly enough 
—but you must know, he no more 
seems able to say a sharp word to 
her, than Jacobs yonder would. So 
what did she say next, after appar- 
ently thinking a little, but that, now 
she recollected, my uncle used to have 
gray hair and white whiskers, like Mr 
Rollock, which for my part I knew no 
more about than the table, when her 
father broke out describing him as 
warmly as possible; and suddenly 
Miss Hyde looked at him with a little 
turn of her pretty lip, and a twinkle 
in her eye, that set the old gentleman 
fiddling about his coffee-cup, and 
stopped him in a moment as if she 
had been a little witch!” 

**What’s to be done, Tom?” I 
faltered out, after along stop. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t know, Ned,” said he 
gravely; “‘let’s goon deck at any 
1ate, for it’s too hot here to sleep.” 
The moment the sight of the calm 
burst upon us, however, with the two 
vessels together in the midst of it, in 
the hazy sort of moonlight, the same 
notion seemed to strike both of us in 
a different way. ‘I'll tell you what, 
Collins,” said Westwood, half joking- 
ly, half in earnest, “ uncle though he 
be, if you can contrive to cut out the 
Councillor anyhow, why J’ll forgive 
you, for one!” ‘ How, though—/ow, 
by Jove!” replied I, “if they go to 
Bombay in the Indiaman, by the time 
they reach Calcutta, I shall be in the 
Pacific!” ‘Tis a difficult case,” said 
Westwood, “‘no doubt. And even 
suppose you had the opportunity, 
*twould be hard to manage an elope- 
ment ashore in India, travelling ‘dauk’ 
in two palanquins. Seriously speaking, 
Ned, I see nothing for it but to wait 
till you come back from the Pacific.” 
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I looked hopelessly round : the calin 
and the heat together gave one a help- 
less feeling, and every notion of an 
active sort appeared desperate. A per- 
fect calm it was, too: there was some 
filmy scum of a haze aloft, that served 
to spread the moonlight all over, shut- 
ting out the shape of the sky, and 
softening off the horizon; with the 
moon standing slaut up in it, like a 
brighter spot, and a few stars low 
down in the east. But for the long 
wide tremble of the water, ia fact, as 
it glanced up with a blue flicker, you’d 
have fancied we mightn’t be far from 
land; while the big Indiaman lay off 
the schooner’s bow, without the least 
motion one could see; the moonshine 
edging round her spars and ropes from 
the other side, and her sails hanging 
shadowy against it, except below, 
under her brailed-up courses, where 
the masts, the thick of the rigging, 
aud the tops of her deck-lumber, 
glistened as if they were newly wet. 
Half of her watch were on the bow- 
sprit, sending out a “‘ fished” spritsail- 
yard, the same we had set dangling 
about their ears that afternoon, and 
we could hear them speaking plain 
cnough ; every time they sung out at 
a haul, it went far away on all sides 
—ho-ho-ho-he-oh-ho-o, till you lost 
it in the dead calm, as if somebody 
had gone there. Now and then the 
Seringapatam made a slight plunge 
by the head, as the wide soft swell 
floated up with her; and the glossy 
black shadow, that seemingly gave 
her hull the height of a tower, came 
wavering in quicksilver circles to our 
very cutwater, wliile the lights from 
her after windows went twisting away 
round her heavy counter to the moon- 
shine, like yellow snakes ; theschooner 
all the time lying as quiet as if* she 
were on a pond, except that by little 
and little she kept shifting her bear- 
ings to the Indiaman, and things were 
confoundedly like our both sticking 
together in course of the morning, if 
the calm held. I went forward on 
the forecastle and desired Jones to get 
all hands down into the boats, and 
have her towed off to safe distance, 
seeing that the worst of it would be 
sure to fall to our share. 

This was doing, and we drew slow- 
ly off the ship’s bow, where her men 
coolly knocked off working, to watch 
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ours, and pass jokes on our gang of 
Lascars, as they handled the oars in 
awkward style: in fact, by the way 
the Indiaman’s watch carried on, 
most of them seemed to have passed 
the grog-can pretty freely, being Sa- 
turday night, which we could hear 
they were still keeping up below in 
the forecastle, when our quarter came 
abreast of her larboard bow. ‘ Hur- 
rah !” said one, waving his tarpaulin ; 
and “ Pull, you beggars!” roared 
another; when my old customer, ugly 
Harry, all at once leant out of her 
forechains and sung out to Jones, who 
was next him in the stern-shects of 
our gig—‘t I say, mate, so ye’re clear- 
ing off, are ye? The better for that 
’ere nutshell of a schooner o’ yours, I 
reckon!” Jones made no answer, 
and the fellow added ‘* Come aboard 
when you’ve got a safe berth, anyhow, 
and drink sweethearts and wives, will 
ye?” I saw Jones start, and turn 
his face fiercely into the shadow of 
the ship’s main-course on the water, 
rising half up with one fist clenched, 
but he said nothing. ‘Oh, you’re 
blasted proud!” Foster called out: 
‘‘ you forgets a man, blow me! D’ye 
think I dosn’t know a fellow I got 
glorious with myself, in old Van Stin- 
koff’s, at Cape Town? Sink me, 
mates,” said he as loud as before, turn- 
ing round on the rail of the bulwarks 
to the rest, ‘I picked him out o’ the 
street-scuppers, under the sign of the 
Flying Dutchman, an’ I’m blowed if I 
didn’t think it beneath me at the 
time!” Here the end of our main- 
boom opened us in sight of the ugly 
ruffian, and he was slinking down in- 
board, when I hailed the Indiaman’s 
quarter-deck, where the Scotch mate 
was to beseen. ‘t Ay, ay, the schooner 
ahoay,” sung out he, coming to the 
gangway. ‘‘ Did you hear that man’s 
impertinence, sir,” said I sternly, ** to 
my officer on duty there? I expect 
you to see him punished, sir.” The 
Scotchman said he’d inquire into it ; 
but shortly after he came back, saying 
he “doubted” he couldn’t be sure 
of the man; and, at any rate, he could 
have “ meant no ill.” The boats had 
towed us by this time almost out of 
fair hearing, but Harry Foster was to 
be seen coolly eyeing us from the 
midst of his watchmates, as he slung 
a couple of blocks over his shoulder ; 
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when he turned away with as much 
indifference asif we had been a Thames 
collier, growling some two or three 
words or other that brought a loud 
laugh from the Indiaman’s forecastle 
to her bowsprit, where the men were 
turning lazily to their business again. 

Being now clear off the ship, with 
the rake of her hull in our command 
if I chose, and free of her broadside at 
the same time, I hailed the boats to 
leave off towing and come aboard. 
As Jones came on deck, I saw that in 
his face to make me think he took the 
thing to heart, seeing he met my first 
look with his lips set together, and a 
steady gleam of his eyes. The truth 
was, I never in my life came across a 
man that struck me so much with the 
notion of his having a devil in him, 
secking to get the better of what was 
good. ‘I think we shall do, Mr 
Jones?” I said. ‘* Quite safe, sir,” 
said he quietly ; and at that moment, 
standing as we did out of earshot, with 
the setting moonin sight past the India- 
man, shining in a rusty yellow glare to 
her hanging sails, ’twas strange how 
the odds of our different stations passed 
of. We were foot to foot, in fact: I 
was fully aware, if never before, what 
an enemy Jones would make—he had 
hell’s daring and knowingness in him, 
and all on the wrong side of the hedge 
for me, at the time, seeing I had such 
a ticklish part to play with the India- 
man. Icauglit myself, on the instant, 
measuring youth and activity, not to 
say regular breeding to the service, 
and a clear conscience besides, against 
him and his thews and sinews : but as 
for turning and twisting with the man 
before me, I saw it was the tack likely 
to throw him to windward of me. 
My voice changed, and I lowered it, 
as I said, ‘‘ Mr Jones, I happened to 
sail half the voyage as a passenger in 
that ship, and I’ve no common reason 
to be anxious about her getting safe 
into port. ‘There’s one single being in 
her at this moment I'd willingly lose 
my life to save from anything like 
what one could fancy—ay, so help me 
God, suppose I’d no chance of ever 
setting eyes on her again!” Jones 
never stirred a feature, but looked 
past me into the gleam of the moon 
over my shoulder. 

‘Well, Mr Jones,” I said, “Til 
acknowledge to you frankly, as from 
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one seaman to another, the question is, 
are you for me—or not?” ‘* We speak 
as man with man, it seems, Mr Col- 
lins!” said Jones quietly; ‘“‘ then I 
am—for you!” and he struck his 
hand all at once into mine: “ here’s 
a hand that never lied, whatever the 
tongue may have done—bad or good, 
I am for you, sir, and no more of it! 
I knew as well as if you’d told me, 
Mr Collins, by the looks of the pas- 
sengers, that you had sailed aboard 
that ship in some way or other—and 
what’s more, sir, 1 saw—” Here he 
stopped, looking at me with his back 
to the sinking gleam of light beyond 
the ship’s hull, from the moon as 
she touched the water, and I saw 
nothing but the shape of his head 
under the straw hat, with a shadow 
blurring his face together; though I 
felt him eyeing me out of it all the 
time. —‘* What some would think 
more worth while than if yon 
were a Spanish plate-ship,” he went 
on; and he lowered his voice nearly 
to a whisper as he added, ‘I tell you 
what, Mr Collins, ’tis my conviction 
that, if you chose, you might do what 
you liked in the end with that India- 
man and all aboard her!” I stepped 
~ back with a shiver through me, as the 
sudden setting of the moon blended 
everything black in with Jones’s 
shoulders, leaving his head instead 
of her against a glimmer of light, till 
for a moment it seemed peering at 
me off the horizon, with the whole 
lump of shadow betwixt the two craft 
for a body; and I must say I thought 
of old stories about the Tempter in 
human form. ‘ Devil!” said I, 
hoarsely, while the last gleam to 
westward went out, and it got so 
dark I could have fancied Jones had 
vanished from the bulwarks without 
stirring a foot ; in fact, on my moving 
to the place, I touched the cool planks 
with my hand—he was actually gone! 
Nothing was visible beyond our own 
decks, save a slight glimmer such as 
one would make in sculling with a 
single oar; and I saw at once he had 
taken the small boat alongside to go 
aboard the Indiaman! All the rest 
was that thick heavy darkness only to 
be found in a ealm in the Indian 
Ocean, toward morning: you may 
not only say you see it, but could stir 
it, as it were, with a stick. 
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A horrid notion of Jones’s purpose 
crept through my mind at first ; but 
on second thoughts I easily saw this 
wasn’t the occasion for him to 
choose, if he had really meant ill, 
and accordingly there was the more 
reason to trust him. Indeed, as I 
stood listening and watching, after 
Westwood and the planter went 
below, the Indiaman’s binnacle lamp 
seemed to go slowly out, while at the 
same time the sound of her watch 
speaking on the forecastle apparently 
got distincter, till I could hear them 
clear of the ship’s hull and rigging, 
like low voices muttering in the air 
betwixt her and us. “Iwas only her 
having sheered gradually bow-on to 
the schooner again, however, as a 
calm near the equator has always 
something like a pulse in it—but it 
struck me there were men out on 
her jib-boom, which being of course 
the very privatest part of any in a 
ship, for talk—why, to find more than 
one going out there, of a dark night, 
and with no work to do, never looks 
otherwise than suspicious. Nothing of 
this kind surprised me at present in 
the Seringapatam, with the opinion I 
had of her ; but the curious thing was, 
that the fellows must have supposed 
it the farthest point they could get out 
of sight of us, as well as from their 
own decks, she having had her beam 
to the schooner when the moon set. 
The desperate feelings that steal upon 
a man in such a case, and the fearful 
notions that breed in his head, with 
the quickness of his senses and the 
way he holds on by a single rope, 
you can scarcely conceive; though 
if a cry had come from the Indiaman 
at that moment, I dare say I should 
have sprung in head foremost, to 
get to her—when all at once, from 
up in the air again, I thought I 
heard the smart click of a flint and 
steel, at any rate I saw the sparks 
showering from it in the midst of the 
black space before me—even the pair 
of fists as they knocked together, then 
a mouth blowing the match, till there 
was a light in a lantern between four 
heads leaning towards each other over 
the spar. Queer enongh it would 
have been to see, in ordinary circum- 
stances, but you'll readily fancy what 
a thing it looked all of a sudden, right 
out in the midst of the pitch-black 
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night, one didn’t know how or where 
— in fact two of them faced each other 
in the stream of light from one side of 
the lantern, like the two edges of a 
rent in the dark, and another was like 
a sprawling blot in the centre — you 
just saw they were faces and heads, 
with a foot or two of the thick round 
boom slanting up betwixt them; but 
as for their bodies, they were all of a 
piece with the perfect blackness 
beyond. I could see one of them hold 
up the lantern and pass it round the 
three others’ faces, bringing out their 
chins and noses, as if to be sure who 
they were — a piece of caution which 
served almost equally well for me, for 
I remembered each of them by head- 
mark amongst the crew, only I didn’t 
see the said fellow himself, — even 
when he drew out some paper or 
other in one hand, seemingly unfolded 
it with the help of his teeth, and 
spread it over the jib-boom under the 
lantern; whereupon the whole four of 
the heads drew close together in a 
black lump round the light, peering 
down upon the paper, and muttering 
away as much at their ease, no doubt, 
as if they’d been in atap-room. All 
I wished for was a good rifle-barrel in 
my hand at the time, to have knocked 
the light out from the midst of them, 
and sent the bullet by accident through 
the tarpaulin hat behind it—especially 
when a glaring red flipper was shoved 
out on the white paper, and the thumb 
planted steadily on a particular spot. 
All at once, however, the light was 
put out in the lantern, and I heard 
them going in board, as the noise of 
the morning watch being called, at 
four o'clock, got up round the fore- 
hatchway. 

In about half an hour, the faint 
glimmer of Jones’s oar in the water 
showed how hard it was to find the 
schooner again; however, he managed 
to get aboard at last, by which time I 
was walking carelessly past the bin- 
nacle in the dark, and as soon as he 
sought me out and began to speak, I 
saw it was all right. Mr Snelling 
came on deck to his watch, blowing 
up the men for letting out the only 
light aboard, as he didn’t know fore- 
and-aft from thwart-ships, nor north 
from south. The cabin lamp under the 
skylight had gone out too for want of 
oil, without being noticed as long as 
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the moon shone, and not even the 
planter’s cheroot was to be seen. - 
From the snatches of their conversa- . 
tion he had time to gather, I agreed 

with Jones that, whatever the four fel- 
lows on the jib-boom might have in- 
tended beforehand, their present’ cue 
wasn’t at all to try seizing the ship: in 
fact, the schooner’s sudden appearance 
in this latitude, with what they knew 
of her before, had naturally enough 
brought out a number of the crew in 
different colours to what they’d stick 
to after getting a fright and finding 
their mistake—though by this time I 
had no doubt, in my own mind, that 
the villain who bent on his silk neck- 
erchief to the signal halliards in that 
hurry, the afternoon before, actually 
meant it for the black flag—while the 
absurdity of an Indiaman striking at 
all to a cruiser that wanted her just to 
heave-to, was a sign how most of the 
crew’s minds went, as long as they 
fancied us pirates. However, Jones 
had seen sufficient of the lantern affair 
on the boom to explain it to my great 
relief: — the ringleader of them, no 
other, as I was sure, than ugly Harry 
himself, seemed to scrub trousers 
ordinarily for one of the quarter-deck 
officers, and had got hold of an old 
chart in his berth that same evening, 
which the four had come out there to 
get a private overhaul of. All Jones 
could get room to see, was, that it 
was a chart of some islands, with a 
particular mark at one of them, on 
which the fellow with the lantern put 
his thumb, when another asked if 
there weren’t any trees on _ it. 
‘* ¢ Trees, ay, trees enough to hang 
all the blasted lubbers afloat!” 
said the first, as Jones listened ; ** I'd 
as soon think of sailing in a craft 
without spars, as aboard a dazart 
ileyand without trees!” One was 
tired of the Indiaman, another sick of 
the world, and a third, with Jack 
down on the bowsprit, wanted to 
chase buffaloes and shoot birds. As 
for the rest, the head of the gang 
assured his mates there were plenty of 
other islands not far off, and natives 
in them; whereupon the light was 
put out, and in short they made it up 
amongst them to take one of the ship’s 
boats quietly some night as soon as 
she got in the latitude of the Mal- 
dives, and steer for this said island ; 
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although, in case of their being dogged 
about by the schooner, of which the 
chief scoundrel seemed by Jones’s 
account to have a wholesome fear, it 
wouldn’t be so easy a matter. In- 
deed the last words he was heard to 
say, as they crept inward down the 
boom, were to the effect that he 
thought there were some aboard as 
anxious to drop the cruiser as they 
were. ‘’Faith, Mr Jones,” said ], 
glad to find this was what they 
wanted, ‘if that’s all, I shan’t stand 
in their way—so as soon as the breeze 
springs up, we’d better clear off alto- 
gether. The smoothest way is to 
let them take themselves quietly off, 
and I’ve no fear of the ship—ounly, 
before fairly shaping our own course 
for Bengal, we must manage to have 
another sight of her under full sail for 
Bombay !” 

Neither of us thought of turning in, 
for by the next half hour, in fact, the 
Indiaman’s hull and canvass began to 
blacken out of the gloom on one side 
—the blue of the water spread round 
till it glittered against the ring of 
light kindling and kindling on the 
horizon, till it rose seemingly in a 
perfect fire at one spot in the rim of 
it, blazing up toward the cool blue 
aloft; then the sun was out. As 
long as we had to stick to your nice- 
ties and fine manners, in fact, I felt 
as much afraid of meeting Violet her- 
self as a country booby would—lI'll 
be hanged if I wasn’t in doubt of her 
cutting me dead, suppose I met her, 
and I shouldn’t have had a word to 
say—whereas with a spice of the 
rough work I thought of all night, or 
even a chance of something desperate 
behind, why, a fellow needn’t to mind 
much how he went about it—seeing 
that in the midst of a hubbub the 
words come into your mouth of them- 
selves, and you're not expected to 
stand upon ceremony. 

The Scgtch mate, being now first 
officer, had the side-ropes handed us 
civilly enough, having just seen the 
decks washed down in his own tho- 
rough manner, carronades, ropes, and 
all; but as the captain wasn’t turned 
out yet, I went up on the poop, where 
a couple of boys were still swabbing 
up the wet. The moment I reached 
it, the sight of the only two pas- 
sengers that were out so early, rather 
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took me aback, one of them being the 
last I cared to meet—namely, the 
Trish Brigadier’s lady, who was walk- 
ing the deck in pattens, the boys evi- 
dently keeping clear of her with their 
swabs; and the stout red-faced Briga- 
dier himself, buttoned up to thethroat, 
while he stalked dismally fore-and-aft 
with her on his arm. At the first 
glimpse of me, General Brady stopped 
short and stared—I daresay he was 
doubtful whether to call me out or not. 
“Glad to say you again, sir!” said 
he. ‘* Well now,” said his lady, 
“‘you’re the very man I wanted to 
see!” I still looked at her, unable to 
say the like of herself, but terrified to 
speak a wrong word, with the know- 
ledge of her confounded temper: the 
Brigadier had planted himself betwixt 
me and the poop-stair, and never 
having fairly come across her since 
the affair about her dog and the shark, 
why, absurd as it was, I didn’t know 
what the woman might make of my 
connection with the same craft that 
carried her off so soon after. ‘* Yes, 
indeed, and ’twas foolish of me not to 
see it in ye at first!” she went on, 
shaking her parasol at me in a know- 
ing way, and eyeing the schooner 
again. ‘ Howiver, J heard of you!” 
said she, with another look that sct 
me all alive, ‘‘ and a mighty bold sort 
of admirer you are!” ‘Faith, sir,” 
said the Brigadier, ‘‘if I'd commanded 
the batthery down there last night, 
I'd have waited till ye got nearer, and 
blown you out of the wather.” ‘ "Tis 
only a lieutenant you are?” said his 
lady, speaking without scruple in the 
midst of his words, and frowning him 
quiet. ‘* Nothing more, ma’am,” I 
said. ‘' Well,~ now, Mister Lieu- 
tenant,” said the lady suddenly, 
‘¢ what d’ye mean todo? You didn’s 
find us out here, I suppose, and actu- 
ally take these cowardly ship-people- 
of ours by sayge, like a bold fellow, for 
nothing?” After a few words more, 
Mrs Brady all of a sudden vanished 
down the little quarter-gallery stair 
near the ship’s taffrail; though I had 
scarce missed her ere she appeared 
again, making me a signal. ‘* Hush, 
now !” said she in a whisper out of 
the stair-way, ‘‘ and step after me like 
a cat amongst broken bdottles, for he’s 
shaving yonder just now on the op- 
posite side—I saw his Kitmager taking 
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in the hot water.” Next moment I 
had followed her into the small state- 
room in the larboard quarter, where 
she opened an inner door and left 
me. By Jove! I could have hugged 
that Irishwoman on the spot, vixen 
as she was—no matter though the 
very ship might be out of sight in a 
few hours, and I never set eyes on 
her again; I thought no more of it at 
the moment than I did of her skipper 
waiting for me—everything was lost 
in the notion of seeing Violet Hyde’s 
face come out of that door. All the 
time there was a whispering, a rust- 
ling, and a confusion in the berth, as 
if she were taken by surprise, natur- 
ally enough—then I caught a word or 
two ofthe young lady’s own, that made 
me think it wasallup. The door- 
handle turned, and the door half 
opened, then it shut to again, and I 
heard Mrs Brady’s voice in a coaxing 
sort of strain, till at last she opened 
the door wide and said, ** Then you 
won’t, my dear ? So Mister Lieutenant 
what’s-his-name,” added she, ‘* you 
may be off to your vessel, and”—sud- 
denly I saw Violet’s figure shrinking 
back, as it were, behind the Brigadier’s 
lady, into the berth; but all at once 
she walked straight out to the state- 
room, half frowning and half laughing, 
with an angry kind of blush all over 
her face. Her hair was only looped up 
on the side, and braided on the other, 
as if it weren’t rightly ship-shape yet 
for the day ; while as for her dress, I 
remember nothing except its being 
some brown cloak or other wrapped 
so close about her that one couldn’t 
even see her hands, like the picture of 
anun. ‘* Mrs Brady seems so aston- 
ished to see you here again, Mr Col- 
lins,” said she, rather sharply, as I 
thought, ‘‘ that she cannot rest with- 
out all the passengers meeting you, I 
suppose, before you go!” With that 
she looked back, but Mrs Brady had 
walked out, though I heard the young 
lady’s waiting-girl moving about in- 
side the berth yet. ‘T'was all an 
accident, my happening to come on 
board just now, Miss Hyde,” said I 
anxiously, ‘‘ or, indeed, my having 
orders to speak the Indiaman at all!” 
“Ah!” she answered—“ and it was 
80 strange of Mrs Brady to—to per- 
sist!” The lovely girl had scarce 
condescended to look at me yet, but 
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here she glanced past me through 
the quarter-gallery window at the 
schooner, where there was nothing be- 
twixt her and the gay little state-room 
save the blue heaving water and the 
light—then her eye seemed to pass 
from the epaulet on my one shoulder 
to the other that had none, till it 
lighted for the first time on my face, 
with a smile. ‘* How beautiful your 
schooner looks just now, Mr Collins !” 
said she, turning hastily away again ; 
‘it is the—the same that—that we 
saw before?” Now there was some- 
thing in those blue eyes of hers, with 
the dark lashes over them and under 
them, that made me lose sight at the 
moment of everything in the way of 
my success, fear and all—a sort of a 
flying glance it was, that I couldn’t 
help turning to my favour. ‘“ For 
godsake, Miss Hyde,” said I, ‘let 
me have something one way or other 
to know my fate by—it’s no use telling 
my mind after all that’s come and 
gone; but as I mayn’t see you again— 
and the breeze will be up directly— 
why—” Violet stood all the while 
gazing down on the state-room carpet, 
making no answer: there was a dead 
stop, and I heard the first ripple of 
the breeze work against the ship’s 
rudder below—by Jove! I could have 
hanged myself at that moment—when 
I saw her shoulder tremble as she 
looked down, her soft eyelids just 
lifted till I caught the blue of her 
eye, and the smile came over her lip. 
How I got hold of her hand—for that 
confounded cloak, or whatever it was, 
I really don’t know; but so it was, and 
out I came with the words ‘* Violet— 
I love you to the last drop of my 
blood, that’s all!” I said, ** and I only 
wish I had the chance of showing it !” 
Violet Hyde drew her hand gently out 
of mine, and looked me straight in the 
face for a moment with a merry soré 
of a quizzical air, as if I meant some 
other adventure—and “Oh no! I 
hope not!” added she, with a shud- 
der, and then a blush, no doubs 
thinking of the African river. “ But 
Violet, Violet!” said I eagerly, as 
she made a move toward the nearest 
door, ‘“‘ won’t you say, then—some- 
thing, for heaven-sake, to keep one in 
hope?” ‘* Why, what would you have, 
sir?” said she quickly, still turning 
away—but bless me! I don’t exactly 
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remember what fullowed, in the despe- 
ration I felt—nor how near she was to 
me when I heard her begging me to 
“go, go, if I really loved her!” 
“Dearest girl!” I said, ‘‘ I shall be 
far enough offin a short time!” ‘ Do 
you actually sail so soon, then ?” said 
Violet, in a low voice. ‘ Why, 
they’re bracing round the ship’s yards 
already, I hear,” answered I; ‘ but 
indeed I think the schooner might 
keep near for a few days, to—” ‘No 
—no!” said she anxiously, ‘ go alto- 
gether, else my father will be still 
more set against—against—” “ Per- 
haps,” she added, ‘‘we may sce you in 
Calcutta, when—you are’’—and her 
eye glanced from one shoulder of my 
uniform to the other. ‘‘ When I’ve 
got my epaulet shifted to the right 
shoulder?”* asked I eagerly ; ‘‘ then 
may I see you?” ‘* See—yes,” was 
the whisper I caught—and ‘ Dearest, 
dearest Violet,” said I, almost going 
down on the deck before her, ‘* suppose 
I managed to ship them on both, in 
this confounded peace, will you—” 
“Hush!” said Violet, listening, and 
all in a flutter, ‘‘ indeed you must go, 
else J must!” ‘ For godsake, Violet,” 
I went on, keeping hold of her hand 
as she tried to get away, ‘“‘ will you 
wait a year or two and give me the 
chance of a war in China—or up the 
Mediterranean—or—” But here the 
wild notions I had for a moment left 
me. Somehowor other at thatinstant 
aterrible glimpse, as it were, of Buona- 
parte standing up on the crag in St 
Helena flashed across me ; and as the 
folly of the thing, let alone the impu- 
dence of it, struck me, I nigh-hand 
groaned, while Violet Hyde's fingers 
slipped out of mine. Just then she 
turned full round with a soft look of 
her eyes, and was going to say some- 
thing, as I thought; but the handle 
of the aftermost door turned, and 
the Brigadier’s lady hastened in. 
As I glanced round, something or 
other dropped lightly into the palm of 
my hand, and next moment Violet 
was gone. "T'was ouly a little knot of 
white ribbon I'd got, though the scent 
and the warm touch of it together 
were enough to startle one—I almost 
thought she'd changed into it ; and to 
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this day, ma'am, I'll be hanged if I 
know what that was the scent of— 
unless it was sandal-wood ! 

“ Quick!” said Mrs Brady, in a 
hurry, ‘‘ what d’ye stand staring there 
for, manalive? Sir Charles is up-stairs, 
and you can’t go this way ; 30 through 
the cabins with ye, lieutenant, and out 
on the quarther-dheck!” Before I well 
knew what I was doing, accordingly, 
we were in the judge’s main-cabin, 
where the sbip’s masts and the men 
gathering about the ropes could be 
seen through the roundhouse-doors as 
they stood open. ‘ Mrs Brady,” said 
I, suddenly stepping back to her, 
‘you're an angel, ma’am, and—” 
‘* You unprincipled young villain ye!” 
said she, springing aft with her fingers 
spread, and beginning to raise her 
voice, ‘‘ what would ye do! Brigadier! 
—D’ye think ’tis deaf I was in the 
stair yonder, you promiscuous 
young—” However, I gave her one 
bewildered look, and heard no more of 
it, bolting as I did through the nearest 
door right against the man coming tothe 
wheel ; while the midshipman was on 
the look-out for me everywhere to say 
thatthe captain of the Indiaman was 
waiting for me below in his cabin. 
Indeed she was moving slowly through 
the water already, as the light cat’s- 
pawsrufiled it here and there, and drew 
aloft into her royals; our own little 
craft beginning to slip gently along 
to leeward of the ship, with the dark 
Lascars’ faces under the foot of her 
white foretopmast-staysail, giving her 
a doubtful enongh air, I must own. 
I had nothing particular to say to 
Finch, in fact; but, captain as he was 
of the Indiaman for the time, ’twas 
the least I could do to see him; 
besides that somehow or other I had 
a sort of feeling as I came on board 
half-an-hour before, I couldn’t exactly 
say why, that made one anxious for a 
near sight of him. If he suspected 
anything wrong amongst his crew, why 
at any rate he would have an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning it ere we parted 
company ; but, awkward as our meet- 
ing each other again was, of course, 
and both being on such different foot- 
ing from before, while my own mind 
was naturally full of what had just 





* At that period the distinguishing mark of a commander ; as the epaulet on the 
deft shoulder, of a lieutenant ; and the epaulets on both, of a post-captain. 
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happened, it turned out much as 
might be expected. Finch was evi- 
dently not the same man he had been 
a few weeks before, except in his 
puppy fine-gentleman manners and 
way of dress, which were twice as 
high-flown ; with his hair curled, a 
white handkerchief hanging half out 
of his breast-pocket, a regular East 
India uniform, and everything show- 
ing the tip-top skipper. 
that set me less at my ease with him 
was, that I was sure, by one glance 
of his eye, he had a pretty fair guess 
of where I had been last, and saw it 
in my manner—which made me the 
more careful, as matters stood, to 
give no signs of more meddling with 
the Indiaman. However, I threw in 
a hint or two, when Finch out and 
told me quite frankly, there had been 
a little disorderly conduct on board 
after they left the Cape, but he had 
thoroughly put it down, without let- 
ting the passengers know anything 
about it, as he said: only, the very 
day before, at the time when the 
schooner fired, there were a few of 
the men, he told me, that seemed 
inclined to disobey orders—fellows he 
wished he could get rid of. 

‘* Now, Captain Finch,” said I, as 
I looked over my shoulder at them 
from the capstan, ‘ will you point out 
the men you spoke of, sir, that showed 
themselves mutinous?” Finch drew 
back at this, however, and hummed 
and hawed at the word. ‘* Yes, muti- 
nous,” repeated I; ‘‘ there’s no use 
mincing the matter, I suppose. Just 
be so good as let me see the fellows, and 
I'll rid you of them at once!” Finch’s 
glance followed mine as it lighted on 
Harry Foster’s shaggy head watching 
us with the eye of a buffalo, past a 
knot of slouching, hulking, foremast- 
men of his own kidney. The moment 
I capght sight of Jacobs’s broad hearty 
brown face, standing apart a bit with 
his friends, Tom, Bill, the red-haired 
Irish topman, and three other honest- 
like man-o’-warsmen, I took my cue 
for the meantime. ‘ My lads,” said 
I, walking quietly forward, “I want 
afew hands for the Hebe frigate— 
you know her I daresay—and that’s 
enough ; for a model like the Hebe 
doesn’t float the water —now, I can’t 
press any of you!” Here a general 
laugh ran along both rows, and I 
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heard a growling chuckle from ugly 
Foster. ‘* But,” added I, laughing, 
too, ‘“‘you can volunteer!” There 
was a dead silence, in the midst of 
which Tom, the fore-topman, the most 
dashing fellow in the ship, stepped aft 
with his hat in his hand—then Jacobs 
—then Bill, and my acquaintance the 
“*Savage”—then the three others. 
In place of grumbling, in fact, there 
began to be a hurrah amongst the rest, 
except some of Foster’s chums ; afew 
more seemed inclined to follow, and 
as for my gentleman captain, he ap- 
peared not to know what to do. 
“Now, my mav,” said I, stepping 
straight up to ugly Harry, and eyeing 
him right in the face, as he stood, 
“you're a fine seaman-like fellow— 
true-blue, I’m sure—lI’ve taken a par- 
ticular fancy to ye—won’t you ship 
for the Hebe—eh?” Foster didn’t 
know where to look, twisting himself 
round, hitching up his trowsers, and 
altogether taken fairly aback ; every 
eye was on him, and I’ll be hanged if 
I don’t think he turned it in his mind 
to agree. ‘‘ Come, Foster,” said I, in 
a low voice, ‘“* I know you, my man; 
but if you ship Ill look over the 
whole!” All at once Captain Finch 
walked up to me, saying, “Jf you 
persist in taking these men, sir, you'll 
have to answer for it, I can tell you!” 
‘‘T know my own meaning, sir,” said 
I firmly ; ‘* 1 am in the regular course, 
and answer for it I will! Say the 
word, my man, and ship?” said I 
again. ‘Bed d if I do!” said 
Harry, turning on his heel with a 
glim scowl; ‘‘ none o’ yer frigates for 
me!” and he walked off. Jacobs and 
the others came on the gangway with 
their bags, however, and pitched them 
to the men in the boat, without any 
one offering to interfere ; indeed, Finch 
had seemingly given it up sooner than 
I expected. ‘* Now, Captain Finch,” 
said I, before stepping over the side 
after Mr Snelling and the men, “I'd 
much rather we could have hit upon 
the right men; however, the more 
need for my keeping in sight of you 
to windward, as I stiall do at least till 
we steer for the Bay of Bengal. I 
couldn’t do less, you see,” added I, 
on getting nc answer, ‘‘ than make 
myself strong enough to help you if 
needful!” ‘I shall report to the 
Admiral at Bombay, sir!” said he, 
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fiercely. ‘*‘ You may do that, Captain 
Finch,” I said, ‘* as soon as possible ; 
but, in the meantime, you can’t be 
sure of what may turn up of a dark 
night, and a couple of lights at your 
main-yard-arm, or anywhere, will 
bring the schooner down in half-an- 
hour, or so, if there’s a breeze. As for 
a calm,” said I, turning round—but 
such a strange white look had come 
over Finch’s face as he glanced after 
me, that, thinking he was beside him- 
self with rage, I went down the side 
without another word. ‘Take your 
own way!” I fancied I heard him 
mutter betwixt his teeth; but next 
moment we were pulling off. 

Well, the breeze cre this time was 
steady, though light, and we drew 
gradually to windward of the India- 
man, till by the afternoon the white 
band on her hull was just awash with 
the water, and there I kept her, with 
a little variety, pretty near the whole 
night, and most of the following day. 

The next night came on almost as 
dark as it had been that night of the 
calm ; but the breeze freshened again 
pretty strong, and accordingly I kept 
the schooner down to get nearer the 
ship, which we had seen in the first 
dog-watch dead to leeward. I was 
rather uneasy for a while at not being 
able to make out her lights, and we 
slipped fast through the water, when 
all at once both Jones and Westwood 
called out from forward that they saw 
them, and I walked to the bows. 
‘“* All right,” said I; ‘* but no—by 
heaven! That’s the signal I named 
to the captain! Set stunsails, Mr 
Jones, and make her walk, for god- 
sake!” Two lights it was, aloft in the 
gloom, right to leeward as before: 
there was something wrong, or else 
she wanted to speak us; so away we 
flew before the wind, under every- 
thing that could be set. I looked and 
looked, when a thought struck me; 
not another light was to be seen be- 
low, and they weren’t high enough 
from the heave of the sea for even a 
ship’s lower-mast. 

** Yes, by George!” said I hurriedly 
to Westwood and Jones, “that’s a 
trick! The fellow means to give us 
the slip. Clap the helm down, Mr 
Snelling, and haul aft the sheets there 
—luff, luff!” We were losing our 


weather- gage; in fact, the Indiaman 
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must actually be to windward of us 
ere then, and if the breeze freshened 
we might lose them altogether. The 
thing that troubled me most was, 
that I couldn’t believe the man had 
thought of such a plan himself; 
and if he once took a hint from 
any of the scoundrels I knew were 
aboard, why, there was no saying 
what might be the upshot in the end. 
Finch was a common enough charac- 
ter at bottom; but with such notions 
as I was sure were working in his 
head about Miss Hyde, one step might 
lead him on to another, till any chance 
occasion might make a desperate vil- 
lain of him, especially if he suspected 
myself of aught like good fortune with 
the young lady. It wasn’t much past 
midnight, the air was wonderfully 
heavy and sweltering, and the swell 
going down, when we heard a murmur 
amongst the men on the forecastle, and 
saw a red fire-ball pass high over to 
nor’ard for half a minute, leaving a 
trail in the dark sky beyond the head- 
sails. A queer ghastly sort of ruddy 
grey streak opened out in the black 
of the horizon, where some of them 
thought they made out the ship; but 
soon after we could hear a low hollow 
kind of a hum, rushing as it were from 
east to west, till it grew almost like 
the sound of waves on a beach; 
which made us begin to look to our- 
selves. There was a bright line of 
light directly in the opposite quarter, 
and the sea far away scemed getting 
on fire, with a noise and a hubbub 
coming along below, that nobody ap- 
peared to know the meaning of ; while 
aloft it was as still as achurch. For 
a moment I saw the Seringapatam 
quite plainly several miles off; but 
from the confusion, I never could say 
whether it was north or east; in fact, 
we kept watching the canvass, ex- 
pecting to have a hurricane into it 
next minute. Suddenly the sea came 
gleam-gleaming and flickering on, as 
it were, with a washing bubble and a 
hissing smother of foam, till it splashed 
right against our larboard bulwarks, 
heaping up like perfect fire upon the 
schooner’s side, and running past both 
stern and bows, away with a long 
rolling flash to the other horizon. 
All was pitch-dark again after that, 
and a whisper went about our decks 
and round the binnacle lamp, of 
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“The ripples!—It’s the ripples !’* 
‘‘Nothing more, sir!” said Jones, 
even he seeming taken by surprise at 
first. Twice again we had it, though 
each time fainter, right out of the 
midst of the gloom; after which it 
was as calm as before. ‘Thank 
God!” said I, breathing hard, ‘ we'll 
have that Indiaman in the morning, 
at any rate!” ‘ Why, sir,” answered 
Jones thoughtfully, ‘‘ after this we 
are likely to have the south-west 
monsoon upon us ere long—’tis just 
the place and the season for it.” 

And so it was. Instead of sight- 
ing the Seringapatam at daybreak, 
I had a strong suspicion she had 
gone to eastward ; but of course the 
faster the schooner was, why if it 
were the wrong way, we should only 
get from her the farther, and miss her 
altogether, without ever knowing how 
matters went, even if she got quietly 
into port; so, being the best plan I 
could think of for the meantime, 
away we drove northwestward, 
sweeping the horizon with the glass 
every morning. We had run so far, 
indeed, without success, that I was 
sure she couldn’t be ahead ; when one 
day I asked Mr Jones to bring me up 
the chart for those parts, as we took 
the latitude. We were a long way to 
westward of our own course at the 
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time, and Jones’s finger went along 
eastward till it stopped right upon 
the Maldive islands, while he looked 
up with a sudden sharp glance. ‘ By 
heaven,” said I, ‘* yes !—I forgot that 
story altogether—be so good as send 
that man there, Jacobs, to me!” 
** Jacobs,” said I, ‘‘ which of the 
officers’ clothes did that fellow Foster 
use to scrub lately, in the Indiaman ?” 
Jacobs gave his hair a rub, recollected 
a moment, and answered, ‘** Why, sir, 
the captain’s own.” ‘* Oh!” I said, 
“well, that'll do, Jacobs” — and 
Jacobs walked forward again. ‘‘ Mr 
Jones,” said I, quickly, ‘‘ that chart 
belonged to the captain!—T’ll have a 
look at that said desert island, sir!” 
We found something answering to it 
on the chart; and in a few minutes 
the schooner was bowling before the 
dregs of the monsoon to eastward. 
** At all events,” added I, ‘ we'll see 
if these vagabonds mean to keep their 
word and turn hermits—either we 
catch them there, Mr Jones, or else 
we must find that Indiaman, though 
she were in sight of Colabah f light- 
house!” Jones’s eye lighted, and he 
turned his nostrils to the monsoon as 
if he snuffed it in; in fact, he was 
that sort of man that needed some- 
what out of the common way to keep 
him right.” 





* The ‘ Ripples’-—a marine phenomenon peculiar, apparently, to the Indian Ocean. 


‘++ Outside the harbour of Bombay. 
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Ir is almost unnecessary to remind 
the reader that, in the beginning of 
April 1848, some days after proclama- 
tion had been made of the indepen- 
dence of Schleswig and Holstein, but 
before Germany had time to inundate 
the duchies with her armies, a sharp 
action was fought at Bau, in which 
the malcontents were utterly defeated 
—their very severe loss falling espe- 
cially upon the students from Kiel 
and other universities. It will also 
be remembered that this disaster, 
occurring simultaneously with the 
countenance given to the Schleswig- 
Holstein revolutionists by the timid 
and popularity-seeking sovereign of 
Prussia, caused a strong sensation in 
Germany, and led to the formation of 
numerous free corps, which forthwith 
hurried northwards, irregularly armed, 
totally undisciplined, bedecked with 
tricolor, and yelling for Fatherland. 
Those were the insane days when 
Germany dreamed of a fleet, coveted 
a seaboard, and vowed that her limits 
should extend, in the words of Arndt’s 
rhapsodical ditty— 


“So weit die Deutsche Zunge klingt,” 


forgetting that, if her boundary were 
thus to include every land in which 
her language is spoken, it must take 
in, not only a portion of Schleswig— 
which a gross abuse of brute force 
might certainly wrench from Den- 
mark—but a considerable slice of 
northern France, whose acquisition 
would be rather less easy. But the 
revolutionary fever then raged in 
Europe, and such considerations were 
much too rational to be for a moment 
erltertained by Germany’s enthusiastic 
youth. We phlegmatic Islanders are 
quite incapable of appreciating the 
effect upon excitable Continentals of 
an old song and a new cockade. The 
word was passed through Germany 
for succour to their northern brethren, 
in arms for liberty and revenge; and 
the cry was responded to by three or 
four thousand desultory individuals, 
eager for adventure, thirsty for plun- 
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der, obnoxious to the police, or—but 
these, we suspect, constituted a very 
small minority—really zealous in the 
cause. In this last category, so he 
assures us, must be included a certain 
Mr William Hamm, who, as far as 
we can make out—for he is not very 
explicit as to his antecedents—was a 
jolly student at Leipzig university, 
when he had the misfortune to be 
infected with the prevalent malady, 
during one of whose paroxysms he 
quitted the academic groves, with 
their fountains of cool beer, for the 
field of danger and renown. In other 
words, he left his profitable and re- 
spectable studies to join one of the 
bands of freebooters then assembling 
upon German soil, for the purpose 
of an unjustifiable aggression upon 
Danish territory. For some time 
previously, it would appear from his 
own account, he had felt restless and 
uncomfortable. He was evidently 
sickening for the democratic fever ; 
and he admits as much in a tirade of 
the metaphorical slang commonly 
affected by shallow-pated liberty- 
mongers of his class. ‘‘ The revolu- 
tions of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin,” 
he says, “‘ had implanted in every 
breast a combustible, which, im- 
patiently heaving, waited but the 
spark to explode. Every man was 
eager to be doing ; fists convulsively 
clenched themselves ; even the weak- 
est thought himself called upon to 
grasp with his own hand the spokes 
of the wheel of time.” We have no 
patience to translate more of such 
rhodomontade—the common drivel of 
Radical propagandists. Mr Hamm, 
whose weak brain has evidently not 
yet recovered from the excitement of 
his two months’ campaign, declares 
himself to have felt as if he were 
walking over a mine, with momentary 
expectation of a blow-up. His con- 
dition seems to have been that which 
the American describes as wolfish. 
He was full of fight, or fancied him- 
self so; he longed for a set-to with 
somebody, but could not make up his 
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mind upon whose devoted head he 
should discharge his superfluous elec- 
tricity. His suspense was soon re- 
lieved. Suddenly came news of the 
battle of Ban, and of the dressing 
received by the insurgents. This was 
the spark required to kindle the inflam - 
mable Hamm. His ‘‘ combustible” 
instantly blew up. He felt he should 
never enjoy peace of mind until he had 
offered his mite upon the altar of the 
holy German cause, and aided in the 
rescue of the ‘‘sea-surrounded” pro- 
vinces of Schleswig from the tyranny 
of faithless Denmark. He published 
a summons to the youth of Leipzig to 
form a free corps, and march to help 
the duchies. On the 17th April, the 
band thus collected proceeded by rail- 
way to Altona. Although Hamm 
had officiously contributed to their 
coming together, he does not appear 
to have held higher rank amongst 
them than that of full private. Per- 
haps when he saw the regiment as- 
sembled, he felt little ambition to 
march at itshead. Certain it is that, 
although he misses no opportunity of 
vaunting the virtues and utility of the 
free corps in general, and his own in 
particular, the account he gives of 
their composition inspires but little 
respect. Every state of Germany 
had its representatives in the motley 
cohorts, whose elements he thus de- 
scribes :— 

“ Bearded hunters ahd game- 
keepers in greenwoodsman’s garb, 
and with capital rifles ; black-red- 
gold students, with rusty muskets and 
enormous swords—amongst them 
young lads who had likely enough left 
home through distaste for the paternal 
rod; shopmen weary of the counter ; 
fashionable journeyman barbers with 
self-bestowed diplomas of doctors of 
medicine ; school-ushers out of place, 
who thought they could handle acutlass 
as wellas a ferula; mechanics and arti- 
sans of every sort; and not a few honest 
peasants, muscular figures, whose hard 
fists were certainly better adapted to 
the heavy musket-butt than to the 
light goad—in short, there was not a 
class unrepresented. Many, 
particularly of the more educated and 


intelligent sort—and of these there 


were not a few—were assuredly 
impelled solely by enthusiasm for the 
endangered cause; others were stimu- 
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lated by the thirst for action natural 
to youth, and which the stirring times 
had awakened ; the majority, however, 
came, it must honestly be admitted, 
from no other motive than a love of 
adventure, or because at home their 
account was closed with society and 
the laws.” 

Through the delicate phraseology of 
this report, it is easy to discern that 
the composition of the free corps was 
what might have been expected— 
namely, scamps, outcasts, and crimi- 
nals, with a sprinkling of hair-brained 
boys and wrong-headed politicians. 
From such a mob, sent suddenly into 
the field, without previous drill or 
training, no very great feats of arms 
were to be anticipated ; and, had they 
been unsupported, the Danes would 
soon have made examples of them. 
But, fighting under the shadow and pro- 
tection of the regular Prussian troops, 
they got off with few hard knocks, 
but, we dare to say—notwithstanding 
Mr Hamm’s energetic protestations— 
with a very handsome share of what- 
ever plunder was going. ‘Their chief 
occupation, as it appears to us, judging 
from the frequently-recurring gastro- 
nomic passages in the Sketches and 
Episodes, was looking after provender. 

‘‘ The wild warriors,” (what a very 
big word this sounds, applied to a set 
of ragamuflin recruits, whom Falstaff 
himself, to judge from Hamm’s own 
revelations, might have been ashamed 
to marshal)—‘ the wild warriors,” 
their comrade ingenuously observes, 
‘* were always thirsty, and almost al- 
ways hungry.” We inferred as much 
before coming to this admission, from 
the constant mention made in Mr 
Hamwm’s volume of substantial break- 
fasts, savoury dinners, succulent sup- 
pers, and ‘ exquisite grogs.” Indeed, 
the state of the larder seems to have 
been the barometer by which these 
voracious liberators estimated the 
patriotism of the lucky natives upon 
whom they quartered themselves. 
Thus we find one Hagemann lauded 
as a “noble patriot,” because he wel- 
comes a German detachment with a 
good meal and racy wine; whilst an 
unfortunate farmer i3 stigmatised as 
an inhospitable and knavish peasant, 
because he declines opening his store- 
room to the assaults of some hundred 
ravenous volunteers. His refusal 
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availed him little, for the door was 
broken open and an abundant stock of 
provisions discovered, whence the in- 
traders helped themselves, giving in 
exchange an acknowledgment, which 
we may fairly presume is still unho- 
noured, and likely to continue so. In 
short, the German free corps, like 
many bad soldiers, seem to have been 
famous foragers, perfect heroes amongst 
hen-roosts, and with noses that led 
them direct to the brandy bottle, how- 
ever secret the nook in which it might 
be bestowed. We can discover no- 
thing, even in Mr Hamm’s somewhat 
highly-coloured account of their pro- 
ceedings, to induce us to believe that 
they were as formidable to the enemy 
as they must have been to the peasant. 
If we credit their chronicler’s bare as- 
sertion, their undisciplined and impe- 
tuous valour was far more dreaded by 
the Danes than were the serried 
charges of the Prussian Guards; but 
none of the skirmishes he records 
(and which were mostly of avery un- 
important description) seem to us to 
prove this statement, and various cir- 
cumstances are strongly opposed to 
its probability. ‘There was no time 
for drill,” he says; ‘* the most part of 
them hardly knew how to form front, 
or the difference between ‘ right-face’ 
and ‘left-face’; it sufficed that we 
could fire our muskets,charge bayonets, 
and shout a lusty hurrah. With only 
that amount of instruction we managed 
to achieve many wonderful things, 
and the Danish red-coats feared our 
irregular, impetuous attacks far more 
than the batteries of the German ar- 
tillery. ‘ Ziidsk Friiskar !’ (German 
free corps) was a cry of terror which 
made every Danish heart to quake.” 
The heroic band of Dane-devourers 
which was so happy as to bear upon 
its muster-roll the name of William 
Hamn, dispensed with the luxury of 
trumpets—whose notes would certain- 
ly have conveyed small meaning to 
the ears of soldiers who could not even 
go through their facings—otherwise 
there can be no question that the man 
who now so modestly recounts their 
exploits would have been selected by 
acclamation to sound the brazen in- 
strument. He is a glorious fellow at 
a flourish, and a very fit historian of 
the band of deboshed students, bank- 
rupt barbers, seedy patriots, and 
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escaped galley-slaves, who—be it 
spoken to the disgrace of the Govern- 
ment that permitted it—swarmed, in 
the spring of 1848, to assist in the 
spoliation of Denmark. He cannot 
expect, however, that we should take 
him exactly at his own price, or with- 
out obtaining a valuation from parties 
less interested. On a careful perusal 
of his volume, we have hit upon a 
passage which throws some light upon 
the estimation in which the German 
free corps in Schleswig-Holstein were 
held by the Prussian regular army and 
military authorities. ‘There was the 
worst possible understanding, it 
appears, between the troops of the 
line and the bands of volunteers. 
‘The officers of the former, parti- 
cularly those of the Guard, sneered at, 
despised and depreciated us, when- 
ever and wherever they could and 
dared. We deserved this disgraceful 
treatment so much the less, that we 
always willingly and loudly recog- 
nised and proclaimed the valour of the 
Prussian Guard. But the foundation 
of their antipathy lay deeper ; it dated 
from the days of March in Berlin. 
The Guards still fostered feelings of 
bitter exasperation, and classed all the 
free-corps men in the same category 
with the Berliners. Thence arose 
constant collisions, not unfrequently 
duels, in which the students’ swords 
gallantly played their part. The men 
of the barricades always had to be 
quartered full six miles away from the 
Guards; for, at an interval of only three 
miles, it would have been impossible to 
keep them from rushing to measure 
themselves with their implacable foes. 
The fury of the volunteers was ex- 
cited to the very highest pitch by the 
treatment some of them had to endure 
at Kolding. The Guard lay there in 
garrison ; not one of us was permitted 
to enter the town: those who had, 
and could prove that they had, indis- 
pensable business there, were dis- 
armed and allowed to go in under 
close escort, like criminals. With re- 
ference to this revolting treatment, 
the free corps sent from Hadersleben 
an energetic address and demand for 
satisfaction to General Wrangel, the 
commander-in-chief, who had the re- 
putation of a severe but just man. 
No satisfaction, however, was ob- 
tained, nor even an answer.” 














The Prussian Guards ought cer- 
tainly to have felt particularly grati- 
fied at the tribute conceded to their 
valour by such a squad of tailors. On 
the other hand, it is pretty evident 
that, from the general-in-chief down 
to the humblest subaltern, the Prussian 
officers had but one opinion—an ex- 
ceedingly just one, we have no doubt 
—of the aggregate free corps. The 
men of the barricades referred to 
above, whom it was necessary to keep 
at a distance of six German miles from 
the Guards, lest they should fly at each 
other’s throats, were a company of 
Berliners. The Prussian capital had 
sent forth two bodies of volunteers. 
‘* The first of these were the so-called 
‘ fine Berliners.’ They: were, for the 
most part, men of good society, al- 
though, perhaps, a portion of them had 
somewhat sunk in the social scale 
through youthful pranks and dissolute 
living. As soldiers, they seemed to 
attach great importance to a smart 
exterior and a slender waist. ‘They 
were particularly noted for carrying 
diess-coats and varnished boots in 
their knapsacks, and spending their 
pay in gloves. When they reached a 
garrison town, their first thought was 
to get up a ball for that same evening, 
or a serenade by torch-light. Dia- 
metrically opposed to these fine per- 
fumed gentlemen was the second 
Berlin company, with which they were 
constantly at variance, and which 
looked down upon them with con- 
tempt. It consisted of about eighty 
men, who had all fought at the barri- 
cades in the March revolution, and 
prided themselves thereupon; who 
were all armed with capital muskets 
and formidable bayonets from the 
royal arsenal; and who for the most 
part were old soldiers, invaluable in 
war, but dangerous in peace, the 
battle’s pride and the peasant’s dread. 
They had their own Berlin sutler, and 
would sooner have lost their lives than 
the comfort she carried for them. 
Their officers had often great trouble 
with them, for they would scarcely 
acknowledge any authority.” Mr 
Hamm made the journey to Altona in 
the same railway carriage with some 
of these desperadoes, whose amuse- 
ment on the way consisted in the brisk 
circulation of huge brandy flasks, and 
in fighting over again their revolu- 
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tionary battles. Not one of them but 
told of exploits more or less heroic, 
and—as their travelling companion 
seems to intimate—sometimes rather 
apocryphal. They were sturdy, 
truculent-looking fellows, uniformly 
clad in green blouses. Their two 
officers, strange figures, (one of them 
a Jew,) attached themselves to the 
Leipzigers, and did their utmost, by 
fine promises, to gain recruits, but 
were unsuccessful. At Rendsburg, 
Mr Hamm and some of his companions 
joined the third company of Count 
Rantzau’s free corps, with which they 
made their brief campaign under the 
command of the Bavarian captain 
Aldosser. This company was indebted 
for the honour and advantage of their 
preference to its having surprised, 
two days previously, an unlucky picket 
of Danish dragoons, who, deeming 
themselves safe in the village of 
Ascheffel, were comforting themselves 
in the wine-house, when the Rant- 
zauers fell upon them “like a horde 
of Indians, with wild and joyous 
hurrah.” Some of the dragoons jumped 
out of the windows, others ran to their 
horses, or stood to their arms ; but any 
effectual defence was impossible. The 
unequal contest lasted scarcely a 
minute, and fourteen prisoners re- 
mained in the hands of the assailants. 
This was the first skirmish (if such 
it may be styled) since the defeat at 
Bau, and the exultation of the free 
corps gentlemen was quite dispropor- 
tioned to the insignificance of the 
affair. Fascinated by the laurels of 
this notable exploit, Mr Hamm soli- 
cited admission amongst the captors 
of the careless picket, and in their 
company, two days later, he first 
smelt powder in the affair that 
occurred at Altenhof between a 
Danish detachment and a body of 
free corps. It is well known that 
then, as in most other occasions when 
they came in contact with the enemy, 
unsupported by troops of the line, the 
rashness and military inexperience of 
the volunteers entailed upon them 
discomfiture and heavy loss. Mr 
Hamm, however, takes a different 
view of the case, and tells wonderful 
stories of his friends’ prowess and the 
foe’s poltroonery. 

“The Danes were particularly 
favoured by the presence of their gun- 
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boats, which, from the Gulf of Ecken- 
forde, commanded the greater part of 
the battle-field. An entire company 
of the Hamburg free corps, which had 
imprudently advanced too far, were 
made prisoners, notwithstanding its 
brave resistance. We were much 
interested by what we were after- 
wards told respecting the Berlin 
barricade men. These bold fellows 
advanced, sixty in: number at the 
most, against a whole Danish batta- 
lion. At a distance of a thousand 
paces, they fired off their long muskets, 
brought their bayonets to the charge, 
and rushed to the attack. Not one 
of them would have escaped with his 
life, had the Danes had but the conr- 
age to stand their ground and level 
their muskets—but they thought it 
wiser to go to the right-about. The 
battalion took to flight, and the guns 
of the ships prevented pursuit. An 
old fellow, a native of Cologne, who 
had served in Spain and Algiers, and 
was subsequently a sergeant in our 
company, shot down six Danish 
sharpshooters, one after the other. 
Not satisfied with this, he détermined 
to bear away a memorial of each of 
them, even as a Cherokee takes the 
scalps of his victims. Running for- 
ward through a storm of bullets, he 
took from one his side-arms, from 
another his field-flask, from the coat 
of a third he cut off a uniform button, 
and finally returned to his comrades 
with all these trophies—unwounded ; 
but with his clothes, hat, and haver- 
sack pierced through and through with 
balls. Various other remarkable in- 
cidents were related to us, of which 
one of the most striking was, that a 
yawl belonging to the Danish cor- 
vette, then cruising off Eckenforde, 
having approached the scene of action, 
her crew of twelve men were picked 
off by well-directed shots, and she 
drifted, masterless, from the shore.” 
A volley of musketry at a thousand 
paces, and a headlong charge com- 
mencing at the same distance, would 
inevitably result in waste of cartridges 
and want of wind, and were exceed- 
ingly unlikely to make a Danish 
battalion take to their heels The 
gentlemen of the barricades evidently 
played upon Hamm’s credulity. Old 
soldiers often consider a raw recruit 
fair game for any sort of imposition. 
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The charges which the chronicler of 
the free corps elsewhere describes, as 
‘“‘ truly Circassian” in their character, 
and as striking a panic terror into the 
enemy, were surely rather differently 
conducted from this memorable one 
of the Berliners. Hamm, however, 
must not be set down as a wilful 
fabulist, on account of this and other 
wonderful tales, scattered through his 
volume. He speaks more frequently 
of what he heard, than of what he 
saw; and his own proceedings are 
sometimes ludicrously inconsistent 
with his glowing accounts of the 
martial ardour and invincibility of 
the free corps. During the affair at 
Altenhof, (in which, it may be par- 
enthetically mentioned, the Germans, 
according to the most credible ac- 
counts published at the time, were 
repulsed with severe loss,) his com- 
pany was condemned, or rather con- 
demned itself, to inglorious inaction, 
which Hamm deplores, but the motive 
of which he does not very clearly eluci- 
date. ‘* We, unfortunately,” he says, 
‘** took no active share in the combat. 
For the space of an hour, we and the 
foe looked at each other, at about 
twice musket-shot distance ; then he 
drew back, and we thought it advisable 
todothesame.” After losing their way, 
rambling to and fro in ploughed 
fields and cross - roads, narrowly 
escaping walking into the arms of a 
Danish regiment, (a peril which 
greatly accelerated their speed,) and 
meeting with various other adven- 
tures, the retiring volunteers succeed- 
ed in joining the other Rantzauer 
companies, who, like themselves, had 
not fired a shot all day. ‘‘ We con- 
soled ourselves together over a frugal 
repast, and then stretched ourselves 
out in the sun ; but too much fatigue 
repels sleep. After several hours’ 
rest in Holtsee, the free corps marched 
back to Habye in open column. On 
the road a halt was ordered for a 
parade. Prince Frederick of Noer, 
accompanied by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick with a brilliant staff, rode along 
the line. In front of our company, 
which with sparkling eyes presented 
arms, they paused; the commander- 
in-chief expressed his thanks and 
praise of our exploit at Ascheffel; and 
the duke, with his own hand, pre- 
sented our leader, Aldosser, with a 
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decoration. That was the only in- 
stance of a mark of distinction being 
bestowed by a sovereign upon the 
commander of a free corps.” 

Upon the following evening, sixty 
volunteers were required for a secret 
expedition, and Mr Hamm was so 
fortunate as to be included in the 
number. They started at sunset, in 
light marching order, without knap- 
sacks, preceded at a short distance 
by three spies, (speculators, they 
preferred calling themselves,) one of 
whom came back breathless, at about 
ten o'clock, with information that 
they were close to a chain of Danish 
outposts. Through these they man- 
aged to pass unperceived, causing 
some peasants to drive their carts 
along the road, to drown the slight 
noise of their stealthy steps ; and after 
marching all night, at daybreak they 
entered a village, which the Danes 
had quitted but an hour before. An- 
other half hour brought them to 
Rogen, where they obtained refresh- 
ment, rested for a few minutes, and 
where carts, with powerful horses har- 
nessed, were in readiness to take them 
on. Ata gallop they dashed along 
through villages and fields, their 
peasant-drivers stimulated by fear of 
the Danes, who were in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and for whose 
jackets more than one red door- post 
was mistaken in the grey morning 
light. At four o’clock, they reached 
the house of a country gentleman, a 
partisan of the insurgents, and here 
they first learned the object and 
character of their forced march, which 
had been attended with considerable 
peril. They had passed through the 
middle of a Danish corps, seven thou- 
sand strong, often at no more than a 
hundred paces from the sentries. The 
double object of this expedition, accord- 
ing to Mr Hamm, was to facilitate the 
passage of the Schlei by the other free 
corps, and to raise the country between 
Schleswig and Flensburg, the fertile 
and prosperous district of Angeln. 
The Prussian troops had now come 
into play, and on this very day, 
(Easter Sunday, 23d April,) after an 
obstinate engagement of several hours’ 
duration, the Danes were defeated, 
and General Wrangel entered the 
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town of Schleswig. It is not worth 
while, therefore, to follow Mr Hamm 
in his narrative of the petty operations 
of his free corps. But his account of 
their reception in Angeln is worth 
extracting, as an additional proof, 
were any wanted, of the very partial 
adhesion of the Schleswigers to the 
insurrectionary cause. The exag- 
gerated statements made by German 
newspapers, and by interested parties, 
of the overwhelming preponderance 
of the German element in the popu- 
lation of the duchy of Schleswig, have, 
however, been long since pretty 
generally discredited. 

Crossing the inlet of the Schlei, and 
landing at Lindor, the party of volun- 
teers marched to the village of Siider- 
brarup. ‘‘ Here, for the first time, 
we perceived that we were in the 
garden of Schleswig, the rich country 
of Angeln. Prosperity—even wealth 
—was plainly discernible in the ap- 
pearance of the groups of curious and 
astonished peasants, as well asin that 
of the stately old Saxon houses, of 
the gardens and fields. And we re- 
ceived even better proofs of it: from 
all sides, out of every farm-house, 
trimly dressed maidens brought such 
an abundance of delicious food and 
drink, as even a free corps had diffi- 
culty in disposing of. We were over- 
joyed at our reception, which seemed 
to us a guarantee of the attainment 
of our chief object. But we deceived 
ourselves. When we afterwards 
marched through the villages, loudly 
and fervently singing the ‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein meer-umschlungen ;’ * when we 
addressed animated harangues to the 
peasants grouped before their doors, 
and called upon them to arm them- 
selves with scythes and pitchforks, 
and rise, as one man, for the expul- 
sion of their hereditary foe, they cer- 
tainly nodded to us approvingly, but 
not one of them stirred an inch in 
compliance with our summons. This 
was a strong voucher for the indiffer- 
ence of the rural population, even 
when it was the question of vindicating 
its holiest interests—a striking indi- 
cation that enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Duchies is far less deeply rooted 
in the mass of the people than many 
have been disposed to assume. And 





* “ Schleswig-Holstein sea-surrounded,”—the revolutionary song of the Duchies. 
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yet it were going too far to deny the 
patriotic disposition of the peasants 
of Angeln; and we subsequently had 
abundant and most pleasing proofs of 
their warm patriotism. They love 
their country—they wish to be and to 
continue Germans ; but they also love 
their substance and property ; and 
fear of material losses is more power- 
ful with them than any patriotic im- 
pulses. To this is to be added their 
innate aversion to the soldier’s trade. 
There, as everywhere, the peasant 
will rather support all the burdens 
of a war than share in it himself; even 
when the prospect is held out to him 
of its speedy termination by his co- 
operation. Naturally, this only ap- 
plies as a general rule: we have 
beheld many illustrious exceptions. 
In this instance, however, we had 
completely failed in one of the objects 
of our march: we were unable to or- 
ganise an armed insurrection of the 
people. Here and there a peasant 
brought out an old rifle or musket, 
and stood sentry over his own pre- 
mises; but not one could be per- 
suaded to march away with us. Some- 
what humiliated, we returned to the 
parish of Boren.” 

Evidence given ip this sense, by so 
enthusiastic a liberator as Mr Hamm, 
is assuredly to be accepted as trust- 
worthy. And even were he a Danish 
partisan, instead of a fiery German 
patriot, we should be disposed to con- 
fide in his testimony on account of its 
great probability. So flourishing a 
people as the Angles have no business 
with revolutions ; and one can easily 
conceive their reluctance to quit their 
well-stocked homesteads and comfort- 
able houses for the disreputable trade 
of rebels. As to their gestures of 
approval when the members of the 
honourable free corps thundered out 
radical songs, and-urged them to turn 
fork and scythe into lance and sabre, 
we can easily imagine our honest 
Anglian cousins being exceedingly 
gratified by the music and diverted 
by the recommendation, or even re- 
garding the whole proceedings as a 
comical performance got up for their 
amusement, and which they applauded 
in hopes of its prolongation. Or, 
perhaps they had heard that a very 
stern countenance and small degree 
of fayour were shown by the volun- 
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teers to such civilians as they con- 
sidered ‘ Danish-disposed ;’ in which 
case a due regard for the safety of 
their goods, chattels, and pretty 
daughters, may have taught dissimu- 


. lation even to these unsophisticated 


tillers of the soil. To console them- 
selves for the lukewarmness of the 
peasantry, and to celebrate the pas- 
sage of the Schlei by the whole of the 
various free corps, the Rantzauers set 
the bells ringing, and then moved for- 
ward. The Danes were now retiring. 
Some skirmishing ensued. Another 
cavalry picket was surprised, and 
communicated its panic to a Danish 
battalion, which incontinently fled. 
Their numbers trebled by union with 
a Hamburg free corps, the Rantzauers 
pressed twenty carts, and hurried in 
pursuit. But they were soon in a 
district of Schleswig where Danish 
sympathies prevailed, and the pea- 
sants they met bewildered them by 
false and conflicting intelligence. In 
such circumstances, the scanty mili- 
tary instinct of the German volunteers 
helped them but little. All they 
could be sure of was, that they were 
upon the trail of, and at no great dis- 
tance from, a regiment of Danish 
riflemen. At last, at the village of 
Gross-Solt, a peasant from Angeln, 
returning homewards from the con- 
veyance of Danish baggage, assured 
them that the enemy’s stragglers were 
still in the furthest houses. Leaping 
from their carts, a vanguard hurried 
onwards and entered a_ tavern. 
‘¢ Here they found, seated at table, 
five men, whose blue cloaks covered 
uniforms that were apparently those 
of Holstein officers, and who seemed 
rather startled at the sudden entrance 
of the volunteers. One of them ad- 
dressed the intruders in excellent 
German. ‘ What! comrades,’ he said, 
‘already so far to the front ? Doubt- 
less you, like ourselves, are in pursuit 
of the enemy?’ ‘ Certainly we are,’ 
replied one of the volunteers, ‘ and 
we wonder to find you here, for we 
thought there were none ahead of us. 
Is the enemy far off?’ ‘ No,’ was the 
answer; ‘hardly a quarterof an hour’s 
march. If youmake haste, you aresure 
to overtake them.’ With this interest- 
ing intelligence, the volunteers hurried 
back to the main body. They met it 
close at hand. An honest peasant 






































had revealed to its commander that 
five Danish officers were at the tavern. 
Ashamed and furious at having been 
the dupes of so simple a stratagem, 
the vanguard hastened to repair its 
blunder; but the Danes had made 
the most of the brief interval, and 
were nowhere to be found.” 

Overmatched and hard pressed on 
all sides by the confederated troops, 
H{anoverians, Brunswickers, Meck- 
lenburgers, and Prussians, the Danes 
retreated bravely fighting; and the 
free corps, hanging upon their rear, 
were able to indulge their passion for 
soldiering at very small risk. But on 
leaving southern Schleswig, they soon 
found a difference in their reception 
by the inhabitants. ‘‘The whole 
north-western portion of Schleswig,” 
says Mr Hamm, “is thoroughly 
Danish in feeling. On all sides 
sullen countenances loured upon us, 
and the Danish language alone was 
heard ; so that we could hardly get 
on without an interpreter. Many 
dangers threatened us upon the 
march, for the peasantry . were 
stirred up and excited by Danish 
emissaries ; in almost every village, 
concealed stores of arms, especially 
pikes and halberts, were discovered. 
Let no one, therefore, believe that the 
population of all Schleswig is enthu- 
siastic for the cause of the Duchies. 
Only its smallest portion is so. An- 
other fraction, which, with this one, 
may represent a third of the whole, 
is German, and wishes to remain 
German. To the second third it is 
quite indifferent who has the upper 
hand, so long as there is peace in the 
land and a cessation of extraordinary 
imposts. Finally, the remaining third 
is decidedly Danish. Thence let it 
be judged whether it will ever be 
possible to incorporate the duchy of 
Schleswig, in its present form, with 
the German empire. The superior- 
ity in intellect and wealth of the 
German over the Danish population, 
must however be also taken into 
consideration.” 

Although Mr Hamm’s military 
mania, and his magniloquent accounts 
of the prowess of the free corps, 
may excite a smile, his statements 
with respect to the condition of the 
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country, and temper and predilections 
of its inhabitants, may fairly claim 
all the consideration usually accorded 
to the observations of an intelligent 
traveller, in which capacity, as we 
gather from his preface, he had visited 
the Duchies previously to the war. 
The statements in the above extract 
are much less in accordance with 
those contained in the well-known 
pamphlet, published in the spring of 
1848, under the auspices of Chevalier 
Bunsen, than with those of the author 
of another pamphlet, which appeared 
in Paris about the same _ period,* 
which some of our readers may re- 
member as having excited a good deal 
of attention at the time, and which 
the German propagandists are inclined 
to treat as partial and onesided in 
its views. But the Leipzig volunteer 
goes even further than the Danish 
writer, in his estimate of the nu- 
merical proportion of the revolutionary 
party in Schleswig to that larger 
section of the people, who desire the 
statu quo as it existed previously to 
the ill-advised and unjust aggression 
of Germany, upon the territory of an 
unoffending and comparatively feeble 
neighbour. , 

On the 2d May, Mr Hamm and his 
comrades entered Jutland for a few 
days’ stay. He gives a lamentable 
account of the Jutlanders. ‘Is it 
possible?” heexclaims. ‘* Can there 
be, close to the German frontier, such 
a land and such a people?” Ie 
here refers more particularly to the 
inland district, which he describes as 
thinly populated and ill cultivated ; 
the peasants undersized, unintelligent, 
filthy in their dwellings, and afflicted 
with much vermin and disease. 
Matters mend upon the coast, where 
the people derive their subsistence from 
fishing and navigation, instead of 
agriculture. If not much cleaner, 
they are healthier, and stronger, and 
much better looking ; and they live 
better, and drink Jamaica rum and 
French wine, instead of the thin 
sour beer and bad brandy. which 
excited the disgust of the thirsty 
volunteers. Even the poor people 
in the interior, however, who have 
little to give besides buck-wheat 
porridge, milk, potatoes, and bacon, 
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have a most hospitablé reputation. 
“ Towards Germans, and particularly 
towards German soldiers, hospitable 
they are not; but this is perhaps 
excusable.” As the first men of the 
free corps were crossing the little 
stream that separates Schleswig from 
Jutland, an old woman, attended 
by a strange-looking dog, issued from 
a hut in the northern bank, and, with 
her gray hair streaming wildly round 
her shrivelled countenance, waved her 
naked arms, and furiously apostro- 
phised the intruders. Some of the 
Germans deemed her apparition to be 
of evil omen, and certainly it was no 
unfaithful indication of the reception 
they might expect in the country. 
Nevertheless, they passed a week 
pleasantly enough at the Nyberg 
Mill, although scowled upon by the 
neighbouring peasants, and with the 
unpleasant feeling that they were 
anything but welcome ; and that only 
the awe inspired by their muskets 
and bayonets prevented their receiving 
hard knocks, instead of unwilling 
hospitality. Indeed, some suspicion 
arose of a plot to surprise them ; but 
warning was given to a young ser- 
geant by the miller’s pretty daughter, 
and the invaders were on their guard. 
The hatred of the Jutlanders was 
plainly enough manifested in their 
treatment of a German Schleswiger, 
long settled in the province, and 
married to a Jutland woman. On 
suspicion of his having shown the 
free corps the way to the mill, 
which lay in a secluded and beautiful 
valley, the inhabitants of three or 
four villages attacked his house, beat 
him savagely, and would have exter- 
minated his family, but for the 
timely interference of the volunteers. 
Jutland was no longer a safe resi- 
dence for him, and he was glad to 
move southwards into Schleswig, 
whither Mr Hamm and his comrades 
marched a few days afterwards. A 
small detachment took up their quar- 
ters at the village of Aroesund, on the 
shore of the Little Belt, opposite 
to the island of Funen. 

“The house in which we were 
quartered was the inn; and at the 
same time the post-house of Aroe- 
sund, whence, in time of peace, a 
mail was daily sent across the Little 
Belt. te Funen. : To us, the most at- 
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tractive object in the whole panorama 
spread out before us, was a small 
speck in the middle of the sea. At 
about three thousand paces from the 
pier a little vessel rode at anchor ; it 
had but one mast, and its black hull 
rocked monotonously on the slight 
swell, without offering to the naked 
eye any point of particular interest. 
But seen through a good telescope, 
the tiny craft assumed quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. As if traced with 
Indian ink on a blue ground, yards, 
spars, and cordage stood out against 
the horizon ; the scrupulous neatness 
and cleanliness of the deck — upon 
which, in the neighbourhood of the 
wheel, a solitary sailor lounged—were 
plainly to be discerned, as were also 
four port-holes, through which grinned 
the mouths of as many guns. This 
vessel was his majesty the King of 
Denmark’s favourite cutter Neptune, 
formerly used for pleasure only, but 
now equipped for war. Its present 
duty was to observe the important 
position of Aroesund. We, the free- 
corpsmen, on the other hand, were 
commissioned secretly to observe the 
cutter ; for our leader had taken it into 
his head to attempt a coup-de-main 
on the water, and to capture the little 
man-of-war. Therefore had we for 
some time past been armed with pis- 
tols and short cutlasses; and from 
Cappeln and the German harbours, a 
number of daring sailors, under the 
gallant Captain Hulbe, had joined us ; 
and boats well supplied with boarding 
axes, ladders, and so forth, were con- 
cealed near at hand. On the first 
dark night the great undertaking was 
to be carried out. We, nine chosen 
men, had been sent forward to act as 
coast guard, and keep an eye upon the 
foe.” 

‘‘ We lay concealed behind the 
seaward windows of the house, and 
passed the telescope from hand to 
hand. Nothing stirred on board the 
cutter, save the man on watch, and 
the sailors’ shirts hung up to dry, and 
that fluttered in the morning breeze. 
Indoors it was lively enough. Our 
host and hostess, friendly people, and 
stanch German partisans, told us how 
glad they were of our arrival, for that 
the Danes had long contemplated visit- 
ing them, and taking away the master 
of the house as a hostage. They also 
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told us that every morning the cus- 
tomhouse boat from Assens, (a town 
in Funen,) after speaking the cutter, 
put in to the little harbour if it ob- 
served nothing suspicious. On hear- 
ing this we looked significantly at 
each other, and as soon as we were 
again alone, we put onr rifles in rea- 
diness. The sentry with the telescope 
soon called our attention by a loud 
cry. The cutter had hoisted the 
Danish war flag, the white cross on 
the blood-red field; and from the op- 
posite shore, swift as a sea-mew, a 
small white sail, with a similar bunt- 
ing, flew towards the vessel. ‘ The 
customs’ boat! Get ready’ cried our 
leader ; and each one of us, eager for 
the fray, hurried to his appointed 
post, and waited eagerly for the word 
‘Forward!’ Ina subdued voice, but 
audible to most of us, the man who 
had the telescope announced the ene- 
my’s mancuvres. ‘The boat is 
alongside the cutter—a man steps in 
—they push off again—they are going 
away! No, the boat puts about, it 
comes this way—it is close at hand. 
But what now? It briugs to, not a 
hundred yards from the pier, as if 
doubting—again it puts about and 
quits the shore! The boat must have 
been warned from land!’ And so it 
was. The sentry without saw a cloth, 
previously unnoticed, fluttering from 
the lighthouse. In a few seconds it 
disappeared. At that moment a 
white cloud puffed out of the cutter’s 
broadside, and a ball ricocheted over 
the green waves of the Belt; the cus~- 
tomhouse boat answered with its soli- 
tary little gun, and scudded away 
northward, as if seeking a safer an- 
chorage, leaving us to gnash our teeth 
for fury at the failure of our plan. 
The customs’ boat always brought 
important despatches for the Danish 
partisans in Hadersleben; perhaps 
even it had the notorious peasant 
agitator Lauritz Skau on board, who 
stirred up the country people against 
the Germans. Our vexation was 
indescribable.” 

The disappointed adventurers hur- 
ried off to the lighthouse, where they 
found ‘* a gloomy, red-haired, squint- 
ing man, who could speak no German ; 
and who, with axe in hand, seemed 
half-inclined to defend his domicile, 
but whom the cocking of a rifle 
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brought to his senses.” They could 
prove nothing against this poor 
fellow, but locked him up for farther 
examination. ‘In the north-east, 
as in the north-west of Schleswig, 
sympathy with the German cause is 
rarely found. Nor is this surprising. 
In language and manners, old customs 
and usages, the North-Schleswigers 
assimilate much more to the Danes 
than to the Germans. The people on 
the coast, especially, will have no- 
thing to say to the latter. All the 
trade and intercourse is with the 
Danish istands, which for centuries 
past have afforded a sure market for 
the produce of the fertile mainland ; 
and the great shipowners will sail 
their vessel under no other flag than 
the Danish, because it frees them 
from toll.” 

In the following night, Captain 
Aldosser arrived with half his free 
corps, the other moiety quartering 
itself in a neighbouring village. Next 
morning a large Danish war-steamer 
came smoking along, close to the 
shore and unsuspicious of danger. 
It was the Hecla, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Steen Bille. This was just 
the sort of chance delighted in by the 
** youthful heroes,” as Mr Hamm, 
at page 159, modestly styles himself 
and his fellow freebooters. As the 
steamer passed, her decks thronged 
with men, she was saluted by a 
running fire of rifles, which Hamm 
deposes to have killed two men, and 
wounded the captain and many of the 
crew. The Hecla returned the greet- 
ing with grape and shell; but the 
volunteers, snugly ensconced behind 
banks and stone walls, received no 
injury. ‘ For every house,” General 
Wrangel had written to the Danish 
Admiral, ‘‘ that you injure upon the 
Schleswig coast, a village shall burn 
in Jutland—and a Wrangel keeps his 
word!” ‘* What then had we to fear? ” 
exclaims the heroic Hamm, when 
relating that he and his comrades slept 
in a crazy tenement, which a single 
cannon-ball would have brought down 
about their ears. The Danes, how- 
ever, could hardly be expected not to 
retaliate when thus treacherously and 
uselessly assaulted. Captain Aldosser, 
it appears, either reckoned largely on 
their forbearance, or was very indiffer- 
ent to the fate of Aroesund. He and 
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his men organised a regular system 
of annoyance to every Danish vessel 
that came within shot of the shore ; 
and when they kept out of shot, the 
German warriors ‘fired their rifles 
from time to time, only in mockery, 
and shouted hurrah, and bellowed 
forth, with all their force, the ‘ Schles- 
wig-Holstein sea-surrounded.’” On 
the 26th May the noisy band marched 
to Flensburg, but returned three weeks 
later, in company with the free corps 
of Colonel Von der Tann,( to whom 
Mr Hamm dedicates his book.) One 
dark night, this officer brought down 
two thirty-two pounders, and estab- 
lished them in the place of a wooden 
cannon, which Aldosser’s men had 
made and mounted by way of a joke— 
and which, for an hour or two, had 
deceived and kept off the Danish 
vessels. At sunrise the next day a 
steamer was seen coming down. It 
was neither the Hecla nor another 
large steamer then cruising in the 
Belt, but the Iris, a small mail-boat 
used for carrying despatches. Von 
der Tann, however, was fain to take 
what he could get; in another hour 
or two the substitution of the real 
ordnance for the guaker would no 
longer be a secret. As the little Iris 
glided unsuspectingly past, (‘‘ Thank 
God!” piously ejaculates Hamm, 
“this time there was no traitor to 
give her warning,”) a couple of 
shots, one of which smashed her 
engines, spun her round like a top, 
and presently she sank; her brave 
crew, who preserved their order and 
discipline even in that terrible mo- 
ment, narrowly escaping in their 
boats, but without rag or stick of 
baggage. ‘*The boundless joy,” writes 
Mr Hamm, “ which this brilliant feat 
occasioned amongst the free corps, is 
quite indescribable.” The ‘ feat” 
appears to us to be about as brilliant 
and gallant, and useful, as the exploit 
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of a man who should creep alone 
behind a hedge and pick off an un- 
offending sentinal. Undeterred by 
General Wrangel’s bombastic menace, 
the Danes lost no time in revenging 
their sunk steamer. ‘ The rejoicings 
of the coast-guard,” Hamm ruefully 
confesses, ‘* were not of long duration. 
The eutter and the gun-boat were for 
a moment mute—evidently the un- 
expected catastrophe had bewildered 
them, and they had to collect and 
prepare themselves. And prepare 
they did! Suddenly an eighty-pound 
shell rattled amongst the buildings of 
Aroesund, crashed through the roof 
of the barn, and exploded with de- 
vastating effect. The next moment 
the cutter threw in her broadside, 
and then the smart lively little craft 
put about in an instant, showed her 
other row of teeth, and made them 
felt. So it went on, the gun-boat 
occasionally varying the sport with a 
bushel of grape. In short, the can- 
nonade was frightful; aud with our 
two guns we were unable to reply to 
it. The Danes took a terrible re- 
venge, and Aroesund was soon a heap 
of ruins.” 

This was the last exploit which Mr 
Hamm shared in or witnessed. After 
a brief interval, occupied chiefly by a 
triumphant march of the free corps 
through Angeln, hostilities, which had 
temporarily ceased, were about to 
break out again, whereupon a portion 
of Aldosser’s band took their discharge 
and returned home. Mr Hamm was 
amongst the number. Six weeks’ 
soldiering had satisfied him. Perhaps, 
although he does not confess it, he 
was a little ashamed of his Quixotism, 
and disgusted with hiscompany. As 
far as we can discover from his book, 
its publication has been the sole 
result, in the slightest degree useful 
or valuable, of his “campaign in 
Schleswig- Holstein.” 
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A NATION such as England, pos- 
sessing extensive colonies, wound up 
with vast interests, and involved in 
complicated transactions in every part 
of the globe, can never be too cautious 
in the administration of its Foreign 
Affairs. An extensive empire, and 
variety of interests, necessarily bring 
it into contact with a great number of 
foreign nations in different parts of the 
world ; and unless the utmost modera- 
tion and temperance of judgment ex- 
ist at headquarters, and regulate its 
external relations, it is inevitable that 
causes of irritation will, in the course 
of time, arise; and that it may find 
itself involved in hostilities, possibly 
with several powers at once, under 
circumstances where its material in- 
terests will certainly suffer in the 
struggle, and the public resources may 
be far from equal to its maintenance. 
Most of all is this cautious course alike 
expedient and honourable with an old 
and powerful empire, whose deeds 
have resounded through the world, 
and whose possessions have come to 
embrace a large part of its surface : 
for antiquity of existence in nations, 
not less than individuals, is invariably 
more or less accompanied by weak- 
ness ; and the renown of former times 
removes the necessity of perilous en- 
terprises being engaged in for the 
acquisition of character. 

All old and powerful empires, ac- 
cordingly, have, in the advanced pe- 
riods of their existence, felt the neces- 
sity of embracing this prudent and 
cautious policy. Their magnitude 
imposed it on them, their glory ren- 
dered it honourable. Augustus, it is 
well known, bequeathed it as his last 
injunction to his successors, never to 
extend the frontiers of the empire. 
Succeeding emperors, at different 
times, did more—they contracted 
them. They became aware that their 
internal resources were not equal to 
the waging of successful hostilities 
over so vast a surface, or maintaining 
the forces requisite for their prosecu- 
tion, at the same time, in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. The haughty 
maxim of the Republic— 

“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,” 
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was speedily abandoned, when the 
empire had brought its multiplied 
cares and expenses on the Imperial 
government. Venice did the same. 
The Queen of the Adriatic descended 
from her lofty pedestal, when her do- 
minions were far extended, and she 
was brought in contact at once with 
the Turk, the Hungarian, and the 
Austrian ; and for centuries her saga- 
cious government concealed the weak-. 
ness of age under the guise of a cau- 
tious and equitable neutrality. There 
is no disgrace in the adoption of such. 
a course of policy : it is rendered un- 
avoidable by circumstances and length 
of existence, just as prudence and ab- 
stinence from excess is imposed on 
those advanced in years by the mala- 
dies and weakness incident to old age. 

There are nations, however, who, 
even in the most advanced periods of 
national existence, have adopted an 
opposite policy—who have been ag- 
gressive to the last, and at times in- 
curred the most imminent hazard, as 
others achieved the greatest successes, 
by efforts made in what may, without 
impropriety, be called their national 
old age. France, in 1792, was an 
example of it in modern times; Athens, 
in the time of Alcibiades, in ancient. 
The expedition to Syracuse, which, 
Grote has distinctly shown, was the 
ruin of that celebrated republic, was 
the counterpart of the vehement ag- 
gression which Republican France 
commenced on all the adjoining states, 
on the principle of regenerating all 
mankind. In our own days, the re- 
publican spirit has led to the same 
aggressive system: Americahas squat- 
ted down in Texas, successfully claim- 
ed the half of Maine, gained two- 
thirds of Oregon, conquered half of 
Mexico and the whole of California ; 
and the long peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo in Europe was 
first interrupted by the fierce on- 
slaught of newborn European demo- 
cracy on all the adjoining states. The 
Prussian republicans invaded Hol- 
stein, the Piedmontese Lombardy ; 
all Italy was in a flame, and the con- 
flagration burst forth with such fary: 
in Austria, that it threatened entire- 
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destruction to that noble monarchy, 
and was not extinguished till the 
Muscovite battalions appeared in irre- 
sistible strength on the plains of Hun- 
gary. 

The two great parties into which 
the world is divided, view these op- 
posite systems with very different 
eyes. The young, the ardent, 
the enthusiastic, those who feel 
bitterly the fetters of power, and 
anticipate the entire regeneration of 
mankind from their removal, will, of 
course, vehemently support the ag- 
gressive system, and consider it as 
the first duty and plainest interest of 
every state, which has won for itself 
the blessings of constitutional freedom, 
to extend it to every adjoining state. 
The old, the cautious, the expe- 
rienced, those who have felt the vanity 
of human wishes, and been taught the 
emptiness of human delusions, will as 
certainly range themselves on the 
other side. They will consider the 
preservation of peace as the best 
means both of securing human feli- 
city and advancing human progress ; 
they will trust little to institutions 
adopted from the example of foreign 
states, or forced upon them by the 
influence of foreign power ; and deem 
those the worst enemies of real free- 
dom who endanger its advance by 
precipitating its march, or defend it 
from the crimes committed, in the 
lasting opinion of mankind, in its 
name. 

Without pretending to determine 
which of these opinions is the better 
founded, and leaving the different 
classes of our readers to form their 
judgment on them, according to their 
preconceived opinions, there are two 
points upon which it is conceived all 
must be agreed, aud on which the 
warmest supporter of revolutionary 
propagandism or aggression must 
concur with the staunchest advocate 
of pacific measures and a conserva- 
tive system of policy. 

The first of these is, that revolu- 
tionary propagandism, if admissible 
at all, should be confined to those 
states which are capable of profiting 
by the change, and not be extended 
to such as, by original character, an- 
tiquity of years, or the indelible influ- 
ences of habit and circumstances, are 
ancapable of doing so, and can only 
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suffer from it. In laying down this 
position, we are not disputing, at 
present, the propriety of a free state 
adopting a propagandist policy, and 
endeavouring to assimilate the insti- 
tutions of other countries to its own. 
We are assuming, for argument’s 
sake, that it is both just and expe- 
dient so to do. We only contend 
that the Liberal state, trying to sur- 
round itself with other Liberal powers, 
should direct its efforts to those on 
which it is really possible to ingraft 
free institutions, and not waste its 
efforts in the vain endeavour to force 
them on nations adverse to them from 
inclination, or disqualified for their 
enjoyment by circumstances. Expe- 
rience has abundantly proved what 
a priori might readily have been an- 
ticipated, that all nations are not 
equally susceptible of free institutions 
—that some races of men readily em- 
brace and speedily flourish under 
them ; and others as certainly reject, 
or, if compelled to adopt, inevitably 
suffer under them. 

Perhaps the greatest, the most 
acute, and the most widespread suf- 
fering recorded in history, has arisen 
from the attempts made by enthu- 
siastic and well-meaning, but unwise 
and inexperienced men, to force upon 
all nations, either by party efforts at 
home, or external force from abroad, 
institutions of a Liberal character, for 
which by nature, habits, or circum- 
stances, they are disqualified. Wit- 
ness the unutterable misery brought 
upon France and Europe, by the at- 
tempt, made sixty years ago, to in- 
graft on the Gaulish race Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, now admitted by 
all parties to have proved an entire 
failure ; the experienced impossibility 
of spreading anything but misery in 
Ireland, after the efforts of centuries, 
by the extension to its semi- barbarous 
Celtic peasantry of the institutions 
which work so well among their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren in England; 
and the frightful devastation pro- 
duced in the whole of South America, 
by the establishment among its igno- 
rant priest-ridden Spanish inhabit- 
ants of those republican institutions 
which have hitherto worked so well 
among the Anglo-Saxons of North 
America. In contending for atten- 
tion, on the part of a Liberal govern- 
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ment which is desirous of surround- 
ing itself with others of a similar 
structure, to the disposition and ten- 
dency of the people among whom the 
efforts are made, we are not impugn- 
ing the principle of propagandism in 
the abstract; we are only pointing out 
the necessity of directing it in such a 
manner, and to such quarters, as may 
render it either beneficial or creditable 
to the propagandist state, or instru- 
mental, if it ever can be so, to the 
general happiness of mankind. 

The second principle on which we 
claim the concurrence of every sens- 
ible man, of whatever party or shade 
of opinion, in the three kingdoms, is, 
that the nation which adopts in its 
policy the system of either pacific 
propagandism, or open -aggression, 
should be prepared, at all times, to 
support its pretensions with the sword ; 
and should be prepared, at a moment's 
warning, to resist the retaliatory 
measures which may be adopted by 
the despotic governments who are 
endangered, or think themselves en- 
dangered, by it. In contending for 
attention to this principle, we assume, 
for argument’s sake, that the propa- 
gandist principle is both just and 
expedient; we desire only to see it 
exercised in such a way, and with 
such precautions, as may not endanger 
the state which is thus making efforts 
for the emancipation of mankind. 
Unless this is done, the risk is 
extreme to the aggressive state; 
because it perpetually runs the risk 
of retaliatory hostile measures, with- 
out any preparation to withstand 
them. It resembles a man who goes 
to a theatre, determined to pick a 
quarrel with some person or other, 
and is unprepared to maintain it 
when commenced. 

That the danger to despotic 
governments, from the spread of 
revolutionary principles in their do- 
minions, is extreme, is obvious to 
every capacity. The examples of the 
French monarchy, twice overturned 
by an urban tumult within the last 
twenty years—of Prussia, convulsed 
with passions which half a century 
will not appease—of the Pope, a 
fugitive from his dominions — of the 
kingdom of Naples, wellnigh parti- 
tioned in the struggles—of Austria, 
ail but destroyed, and forced to call 
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in the aid of its hereditary enemy, to 
avoid instant ruin, are sufficient to 
bring conviction to the most obdurate 
understanding—to appal the stoutest 
heart. In truth, it is the great 
danger of dangers—the one thing, 
above all others, against which 
monarchical governments belove to 
be on their guard in the present day. 
So far all are agreed. But it is not 
equally apparent, although not less 
true, that as the risk to arbitrary 
monarchs is thus obvious and press- 
ing, so the measures to which they 
will be driven, in their own defence, 
to counteract it, will be of an equally 
stringent and decisive nature. ‘There 
will be no previous negotiations—pro- 
bably no declaration of war—before 
the decisive step is taken. We have 
shown them how the thing may be 
done, and furnished precedents which 
may be turned with decisive effect 
against ourselves in the future imita- 
tion of our own measures. 

We sent twenty ships of the line, 
and thirty thousand men, against 
Copenhagen, in 1807, because we 
knew that, by a secret article of 
the treaty of Tilsit, the Danish fleet 
was to be employed against Great 
Britain; and we suddenly sent Ad- 
miral Parker with the Mediterranean 
fleet, in 1849, to the Dardanelles, to 
support Turkey in resisting the de- 
mand of Russia for the extradition 
of the Hungarian and Polish refugees. 
On both occasions we succeeded, 
because we took our opponents un- 
expectedly, and were in great strength 
on the theatre of action, before they 
were aware of what was coming, or 
had made any preparations to resist 
it. But our success on these occa- 
sions should only make us the more 
beware, lest our sudden aggressive 
system is one day turned against 
ourselves. The maxim, ‘** Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri,” is well understood, 
both at St Petersburg and Paris. 
Every summer a Russian fleet of 
twenty-five sail of the line, with 
thirty thousand troops on board, 
makes pacific parades in the Baltic; 
and fifty thousand French soldiers, 
with fifteen sail of the line, could in 
three days be assembled within thirty 
hours’ sail of Brighton. We do not 
say, Stop your propagandist or 
aggressive system. By all means 
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go on with it, if you think it either 
just or expedient—if it will add to 
the stability of the British monarchy, 
or augment our weight with foreign 
powers, or extend the market for our 
industry in foreign states. We only 
say, Be prepared for the consequences. 
Expect that the despotic powers will 
act against the revolutionary, as 
promptly and decidedly as the revo- 
lutionary have acted against them; 
and do not, when the danger arrives, 
expose the national independence to 
extreme peril, because, when you 
were endangering every other state 
around you, you have thought that 
danger could not reach your own. 
Without entering at present into 
the abstract question, whether a 
nation living under one form of go- 
vernment is justified in stirring up 
civil dissension in foreign states, and 
supporting its own side in the civil 
warfare which it has induced, for the 
sake of surrounding itself with go- 
vernments of a structure similar to its 
own: admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that we were justified in altering the 
order of succession in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and establishing revolutionary 
queens on both the thrones of the 
Peninsula, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the Emperor of Russia 
would be justified in raising up a rival 
to Queen Victoria in the British 
dominions, and establishing a king on 
the throne of these realms, whose 
government might be more in har- 
mony with the prevailing ideas of 
St Petersburg: admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, all this, we rest our main 
charge against the foreign policy of 
our present rulers upon two grounds, 
wholly independent of these disput- 
able topics. The first is, that our 
propagandist efforts, since the change 
in our constitution by the Reform 
Bill, have been mainly directed to 
establish Liberal institutions in coun- 
tries utterly unfitted for them, and 
from their failure in which, nothing 
but discredit and ruin to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world is to 
be anticipated. And secondly, that, 
having engaged in the propagandist 
crusade, either by pacific persnasion 
or open hostility, we have made no 
sort of preparation to meet the dangers 
with which it is attended, but, on the 
contrary, exposed ourselves unpre- 
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pared to the blows of enemies equally 
capable and powerful, whom we took 
every opportunity to endanger or 
provoke. 

The first occasions on which this 
new system—in all points diametri- 
cally the reverse of the ancient policy 
of Great Britain—was adopted, were 
on occasion of the disputed succession 
to the thrones of Spain and Portugal, 
soon after the passing of the Reform 
Bill. And that we may avoid all 
risk of misconstruing or ascribing 
other motives than the true one to 
our policy on these occasions, we shalt 
adopt the account given of both by 
Lord Palmerston, in his late able 
defence of the foreign policy of Go- 
vernment, in the debate on the Greek 
question :— 


“Now, a question arose in Portugal 
between the rival claims of Donna Maria, 
represented by her father, Don Pedro, 
and of Don Miguel. Did it much sig- 
nify to England, in the abstract, whether 
this young queen was to be sovereign of 
Portugal, or whether Don Miguel, who 
was actually in possession, should remain 
upon the throne? We looked upon the 
question, not as a simple choice between 
one sovereign and the other, but—as it 
was in reality--as a question between 
absolute government on the one hand, 
and constitutional government on the 
other. (Hear, hear.) And what interest, 
you will say, had we in that?) Why, we 
might have had a selfish interest in favour 
of despotism, because it is manifest that, 
if you want to exercise influence over a 
country, you are more likely to have it 
where the government rests in a court 
and cabinet, than where it rests in an 
assembly representing the nation. But 
we scorned that sort of influence in Por- 
tugal. (Hear, hear.) We knew, in es- 
pousing the cause of a constitution, that 
that particular influence would cease ; 
but we felt that we should reap other 
advantages, which would more than coun- 
terbalance any disadvantage arising from 
that source. We know that the pros- 
perity of Portugal was concerned, (hear, 
hear ;) that the best chance for the cessa- 
tion of the manifold abuses, administra- 
tive and others, which had so long pre- 
vailed to keep down Portugal in the scale 
of nations—the best chance for applying 
a remedy to those evils, and giving full 
development to the resources and pros- 
perity of Portugal, would consist in 
securing it the inestimable advantages of 
a free constitution, (hear, hear ;) and, 
therefore, thinking as we did that right 
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was on the side of that party with whom 
waved the constitutional banner, we, and 
the Right Honourable Baronet with us, 
espoused that cause ; and we concluded a 
treaty between England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, by means of which,through 
the exertion of force, Donna Maria was 
to be seated upon the throne of Portugal. 
(Hear, hear.) I think that course was wise 
—was perfectly defensible ; and I think 
the Right Honourable Baronet is entitled 
to share with me (laughter) in the merit 
of having been above all narrow-minded 
prejudices (renewed laughter.) and hav- 
ing concurred in that act of forcible in- 
terference for the purpose of giving Por- 
tugal the blessings of representative 
government.” —Times, June 26th, 1850. 


Of the intervention in favour of 
Queen Christina in Spain, which led 
to the terrible civil war in the 
Basque provinces and Catalonia 
that for four years drenched the 
Peninsula with blood, the same 
noble Lord gives the following ac- 
count :— 


“Don Carlos having been expelled 
from the Peninsula under the treaty of 
1834, came to London for a time, and 
then returned to Spain. Hostilities were 
resumed, and the additional articles of 
1835 were then concluded, for the pur- 
pose of giving to the Queen of Spain as- 
sistance to enable her to retain the 
Crown, and to expel Don Carlos from 
Spain. This is a case exactly similar to 
that in Portugal. (Hear, hear.) We 
had no particular interest in determining 
whether the Sovereign of Spain should be 
an infant princess, as Isabella then was, 
or a full-grown prince ; the mere abstract 
question between Isabella and Carlos was 
one in which we had nothing at stake, 
and which the then government of Eng- 
land would not have thought it proper or 
useful to interfere with. Questions of 
succession to the Crown have, indeed, at 
all times been matters with which foreign 
powers have concerned themselves ; but 
it has only been when some distinct in- 
terest has made it worth their while to 
do so. But in Spain, as in Portugal, the 
question was between arbitrary rule and 
constitutional and parliamentary gov- 
ernment (hear, hear); and in relation to 
Spain, as to Portugal, we thought that the 
interests of England, in every point of 
view, commercial and political, would be 
benefited by the establishment of consti- 
tutional government. (Hear, hear.) If 
England has any interest more than an- 
other with reference to Spain, it is that 
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Spain should be independent, (hear 
hear,) that Spain should be Spanish. Let 
Spain be for Spain, is the maxim upon 
which we proceed in our policy with re- 
gard to Spain. (Hear, hear.) Much 
evil must ever come to this country from 
Spain being under the dictation of other 
powers ; it is eminently for our interest 
that, when we have the misfortune to be 
in dispute or at war with any other 
power, we should not on that account, 
and without any offence to or from Spain 
herself, be at war with Spain also. 
(Hear, hear.) It is to our advantage 
that, so long as we have no offence to- 
wards Spain, and she none towards us, 
differences with other powers should not 
involve us with her (hear, hear) ; and we 
considered that the independence of Spain 
was more likely to be secured by a goy- 
ernment controlled by a representative 
and national assembly, than by a govern- 
ment purely arbitrary and consisting 
merely of the members who formed the 
administration. (Hear, hear.) There- 
fore, on grounds of strict policy, indepen- 
dently of the general sympathy which 
animated the people as well as the Gov- 
ernment of this country towards Spain 
at that time, we thought it our interest 
to take part with Isabella, and against 
the pretensions of Don Carlos. That po- 
licy was successful—the Carlist cause 
failed, the cause of the Constitution pre- 
vailed.”—Zimes, June 26th, 1850. 


Here the new principle of British 
policy is openly announced. It is 
that ‘the interests of England in every 
point of view, commercial and politi- 
cal, would be benefited by the estab- 
lishment of Constitutional Government 
in the Peninsular kingdoms.” No- 
thing was said or thought of the faith 
of treatfes, or the honour of England: 
nothing of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
by which, as the fruits of a long and 
bloody war, the throne of Spain was 
entailed upon the MALE line, to the 
perpetual exclusion of the female— 
and we ourselves, with all the other 
powers in Europe, guaranteed that 
succession: nothing of the fact that 
Don Miguel was both de facto and de 
jure the king of Portugal, and that 
when we leagued with France to de- 
throne him, and settle the crown upon 
Donna Maria and the female line, we 
violated alike our national obligations 
and the declared will of the Portu- 
guese people. All these considera- 
tions were set at naught for the sup- 
posed advantages, *‘ commercial and 
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political,” of establishing Liberal go- 
vernments in the Peninsula. 

But is it then for the advantage of 
England, in a ‘‘ commercial” point of 
view, to support the cause of revo- 
lution in the adjoining countries? Is 
it during the tumults, the panics, and 
the confiscations of revolutions, and 
the widespread horrors of civil war, 
that our exports progressively aug- 
ment to the scenes of bloodshed, mas- 
sacre, and woe? Is the government 
finally established by the successful 
party in civil conflict so very stable, 
credit so quickly re-established, and 
security so widely diffused, that the 
wants of men and their increasing 
opulence lead to an extended com- 
merce with this country? What was 
the excuse constantly set up for the 
great defalcation of our exports in 
1848 and 1849, when they sank from 
£60,000,000 to £53,000,000, but that 
it was owing to the European revo- 
lutions in the first of those years? 
Strange, that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer uniformly tells us, and 
tells us justly, that the interests of 
British commerce invariably suffer 
from the breaking out of civil dissen- 
sions in the European states, the Fo- 
reign Secretary should as uniformly 
tell us, and act upon the principle, 
that the commercial interests of Eng- 
land require the support, on the part 
of her Government, of those very revo- 
lutions ! 

But suppose the civil war termina- 
ted, the revolution successful, and a 
Liberal government forced upon the 
adjoining states by the arms and the 
influence of England and France— 
are the ‘‘ interests” of British com- 
merce likely to be benefited by the 
immediate sway of urban and manu- 
Jacturing influence in the newly 
organised Liberal states? and are not 
those interests precisely the ones 
which immediately become predomi- 
nant in such communities? Is not the 
triumph of democracy invariably fol- 
lowed by harsh measures, or an aug- 
mented tariff against British manufac- 
tures? Let the augmented tariff of 
Prussia, Portugal, and Belgium, our 
pet Liberal governments in Europe, 
immediately consequent on the triumph 
of democratic principles among them, 
give the answer. Was not the revo- 
lution of 1848 immediately followed 
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by the expulsion of all the English 
labourers and mechanics from the 
land of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity? Who increased the tariff on 
English manufactures and iron goods 
in America, and have in contempla- 
tion a still farther and more alarming 
increase ? Who promulgated, from the 
seat of government in Washington, 
the doctrine that protection to native 
industry is the true principle of free 
governments; and that, for this pur- 
pose, that of the United States had it 
in contemplation to put an export 
duty on the export of raw produce 
from the American shores, and an 
import duty on the introduction of 
British manufactures? It was the 
democratic party, in these different 
countries, who did all these things ; 
and yet we are told by Lord Palmer- 
ston, that British *‘ commercial in- 
terests ” require the establishment of 
democratic institutions in all the ad- 
joining states. Let us not deceive 
ourselves: it is not British commer- 
cial interests which require this, but 
Liberal political ambition; and Lord 
Palmerston mistakes its interested 
whispers for the loud voice of national 
desire, or the sober dictates of national 
wisdom. 

Are the “ political” interests of 
Great Britain likely to be benefited 
by the placing, in defiance of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, A QuEEN on the Spanish 
throne? For what did Marlborough 
triumph, and Peterborough toil? for 
what was the War of the Succession 
waged, and a hundred millions added 
to our national debt? Was it not to 
guard against the very danger which 
Lord Palmerston has now again 
voluntarily incurred? Why was the 
female line excluded, by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, from the Spanish throne, and 
why was this insisted on, equally by 
the most opposite parties, during the 
reign of Queen Anne—alike by Marl- 
borough and Bolingbroke, by Godol- 
phin and Harley? Simply because it 
was well known that the heiress-pre- 
sumptive to the Spanish throne would 
infallibly fall a prey to the arts of 
French diplomacy, or the fascinations 
of French gallantry; and that a prince 
of France, in leading a Spanish prin- 
cess to the altar, would lay the foun- 
dation of a union of the two crowns 
on the same head, or in close alliance 
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under a family compact, of which 
hostility to this country would be the 
secret bond. Who is now the heiress- 
presumptive to the Spanish crown ? 
The Duchess of Montpensier. And 
who violated the Treaty of Utrecht, pur- 
chased by the victories of Marlborough, 
to open the succession to her? Lord 
Palmerston. And yet Lord Palmer- 
ston told us, in his late speech, ‘‘ much 
evil must ever come to this country from 
Spain being under the dictation of 
Soreign power ; it is eminently for our 
interest, that, when we have the mis- 
fortune to be in dispute, or at war 
with any other power, we should not, 
on that account, and without any 
offence to or from Spain herself, be at 
war with Spain also.” And is there 
any man bold enough to affirm, that 
the French nation is so enamoured of 
the best of all republics, or of their 
quasi emperor, in the person of Louis 
Napoleon, that the prospective dangers 
of the Spanish alliance are in any 
sensible degree abated by the recent 
revolution at Paris; or that the time 
may not arrive, even in our own life- 
time, when the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon, united by the 
family compact which Lord Palmer- 
ston has had the kindness to prepare 
for them, may direct, as they often 
did during the last century, a prepon- 
derating and overwhelming naval 
force against. the independence of this 
country ? 

If neither the commercial nor 
political interests of Great Britain 
have profited by the establishment of 
the Liberal governments which, in con- 
junction with France, were forced upon 
the two nations of the Peninsula, 
have their own inhabitants been 
benefited by the change? and has 
the fair form of constitutional freedom 
at length emerged from the fierce and 
sanguinary contests which, in both 
countries, preceded the establishment 
of revolutionary queens on the thrones 
of the Peninsula? Alas! the prospect 
is here still more disheartening ; and 
of the many political offences for 
which the people of Great Britain in 
recent times have to answer, perhaps 
those of the deepest die are the unutter- 
able miseries of the frightful war 
which they for so long nourished in 
Spain, the destruction they effected 
of the ancient liberties of the Basque 
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provinces, and the subjection of the 
whole Peninsula to a slemocratic 
tyranny so corrupt, and so galling, 
that, but for the guarantee and inter- 
vention of France and England, it 
would long since have been swept 
away by the aroused indignation of 
nine-tenths of the people of the Pen- 
insula. We have not room to enter 
on the momentous topic, however 
strongly we may feel inclined to do so. 
Fortunately it is not necessary—for 
in Lord Palmerston’s secret despatch 
of 19th July 1846, to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, his own minister at Madrid, 
he thus expressed himself :— 


“It was certainly not for the purpose 
of subjecting the Spanish nation to a grind- 
ing tyranny that Great Britain entered 
into the engagements of the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1835, and gave, in pursuance 
of the stipulations of the treaty, that 
active assistance which contributed so ma- 
terially to the expulsion of Don Carlos from 
Spain. But Her Majesty’s Government 
are so sensible of the inconvenience of in- 
terfering, even by friendly advice, in the 
internal affairs of independent states, that 
I have to abstain from giving you instruc- 
tions to make any representations what- 
ever to the Spanish Ministers on these 
matters. But, though you will, of course, 
take care to express on no occasion, on 
these subjects, sentiments different from 
those which I have thus explained to you ; 
and although you will be careful not to 
express those sentiments in any manner, 
or upon any occasion, so as to be likely 
to create, increase, or encourage discon- 
tent, yet you need not conceal from any 
of those persons who may have the power 
of remedying the existing evils, the fact 
that such opinions are entertained by 
the British Government.” — Times, June 
26th, 1850. 


So that, ten years after the termi- 
nation of the civil war in Spain, and 
the establishment, by the ‘ active 
assistance” of Great Britain, of a 
Liberal government and revolutionary 
queen at Madrid, it is discovered that 
it was only a ‘* GRINDING TYRANNY” 
which has thus been imposed upon 
the Spanish nation ; and so notorious 
had that become, that Lord Palmer- 
ston not only styled it as such, in his 
secret despatch to his minister at 
Madrid, but enjoined him not to con- 
ceal the fact that such was the opinion 
of the British Cabinet from any of the 
persons in power at Madrid, and 
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actually quoted that very passage 
himself in his speech in Parliament on 
the Greek question. To crown the 
whole, his pet revolutionary govern- 
ment at Madrid turned against him, 
dismissed in the most summary man- 
ner the British ambassador from that 
capital, and for nearly two years sus- 
pended all direct diplomatic inter- 
course with this country. Such is the 
influence of England with its new 
democratic allies. 

Again, as to the late revolutions in 
Italy, which led to such portentous 
results, and wellnigh overturned every 
monarchy in western Europe, Lord 
Palmerston thus expressed himself: — 


“ Lord Minto went to Rome on the in- 
vitation of the Pope, conveyed through 
his nuncio at Paris, and also by channels 
of private communication. Lord Minto, 
whether at Turin, Florence, or Rome, 
advised nothing but administrative re- 
forms ; and if nothing had happened in 
Italy but what his lordship had advised, 
that country would have derived great 
advantage from his mission. When Lord 
Minto was at Rome, civil war broke out 
between Sicily and the King of Naples ; 
and the King of Naples expressed a wish 
that his lordship should gotohim. Lord 
Minto had received supplementary in- 
structions to go to Naples, if he were re- 
quested to do so. He went to Naples, 
accordingly, and was then asked to go to 
Sicily, and interpose his good offices be- 
tween Sicily and the government of 
Naples. His lordship said he would go 
with all his heart ; but that, knowing 
something of Sicily, he was sure that, 
unless such and such terms were offered 
to the people, his going would be of no 
avail. Lord Minto spent from five in the 
afternoon till one o’élock in the morning, 
in council with the king, discussing the 
arrangement which was to be proposed 
to the Sicilians. This was our uncalled- 
for interference in Sicily. (Hear, hear.) 
Oh! but it was said Lord Minto went, 
not to do service to the King of Naples, 
but secretly and substantially to encour- 
age Sicily to separate itself from the 
crown of Naples. What happened ? Con- 
trary to Lord Minto’s wish, who desired 
to be the first to bear to Sicily the terms 
proposed by the King of Naples, he found, 
on his arrival, that those terms had been 
communicated by the king to his friends, 
and that both parties condemned them. 
Then the news of the French revolution 
reached Sicily, and those who were be- 
fore willing to remain under the crown 
of Naples were now resolved that Sicily 
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should become an independent state. 
Lord Minto was told that it was the in- 
tention of the Sicilians to receive him 
with great honour, as the representative 
of a power that was going to support 
them in an independent position. Lord 
Minto, however, said that he came on the 
part of the King of Naples, and, unless he 
were received by his subjects, he would 
go back to Naples. In deference to his 
lordship’s wishes, the Sicilians consented 
to discuss an arrangement based on the 
principle of security to their liberties, 
combined with allegiance to the King of 
Naples. Was that a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding ? (Hear, hear.) Negotiations fol- 
lowed. The Sicilians unfortunately would 
not accept the good terms offered them 
by the King of Naples. Upon this state- 
ment of facts, was not Lord Napier justi- 
fied in stating, in July, that the English 
government was acting a friendly part 
towards the King of Naples? (Hear, 
hear.) Then it was made a‘ matter of 
complaint, that the English government 
had made known to the King of Sardi- 
nia, that if the Duke of Genoa were chosen 
King of Sicily, and in actual possession of 
the crown, not if it were merely offered to 
him, as had been represented, (hear, hear,) 
we would acknowledge him. It was at 
that time the opinion, not of England 
alone, but of the King of Naples himself, 
that he had no chance of recovering pos- 
session of Sicily. The Neapolitan min- 
ister in this country even expressed a 
hope that the English government would 
not prematurely acknowledge the Duke 
of Genoa as King of Sicily. Now, would 
it have been wise and right on our part 
to acknowledge the Duke of Genoa as 
King of Sicily? On that point he ex- 
pected to have the approval of honourable 
gentlemen opposite. Events proved the 
opinion to be incorrect ; but it was then 
generally supposed that the King of 
Naples had no chance of re-establishing 
his authority in Sicily. The choice then 
lay between a monarchical and a repub- 
lican form of government for Sicily. 
Looking merely to the interest of the 
King of Naples, it was desirable he should 
not have a republic established in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and the King of 
Naples was not insensible to that consi- 
deration. The offer, however, made to 
the Sardinian government, to recognise the 
Duke of Genou as King of Sicily, led to 


no result. 


It is here admitted by Lord Pal- 
merston that he sent Lord Minto to 
Italy at a time when the Pope had 
commenced the course of reform at 
Rome, which afterwards terminated 
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so disastrously for himself, ‘‘ to advise 
administrative reforms;” that he took 
an active part in the negotiations be- 
tween the court of Naples and its 
Sicilian rebels; and that, when they 
refused the terms proposed to them 
by their government, we offered to 
acknowledge the Duke of Genoa, of the 
house of Sardinia, King of Sicily! This, 
be it recollected, is the noble lord’s 
own account of the matter. He thinks 
it quite reasonable and proper, where 
a country is distracted by rebellion in 
one of its provinces, to send a noble- 
man to arrange terms between the 
rebels and the government; and if 
they cannot agree, to acknowledge a 
foreign prince as the sovereign of the 
revolted district!!! He would deem 
it perfectly natural, honourable, and 
proper for Russia to have sent a 
foreign nobleman to negotiate between 
England and its Irish rebels, when the 
rebellion which terminated in the 
cabbage-garden was in progress ; and 
if they could not agree, to have ac- 
knowleged a@ brother of the King of 
Denmark king of Ireland! There 
would have been nothing revolution- 
ary in that. Quite the reverse. It 
was nothing but what prudence, wis- 
dom, and a sound regard for the in- 
terests of England itself required ! 
And this is Lord Palmerston’s own 
account of our Italian intervention. 
But there is more in the case than 
Lord Palmerston admits in his speech. 
Ife says, and says truly, that when 
the crown of Sicily was offered to the 
Duke of Genoa, the cause of Naples 
was deemed hopeless in Sicily. So it 
was at that time; but why was it so? 
Simply because England and France 
intervened and arrested the siege of 
Palermo, when it was on the point of 
being brought to a successful issue by 
the first Neapolitan expedition; and 
because Admiral Parker for long stop- 
ped the sailing of the royal fleet, hav- 
ing nineteen thousand troops on board, 
forming the second for the Sicilian 
shores. Meanwhile it was discovered 
that the Sicilian insurgents, ‘* by 
some unaccountable accident,’ were 
in part armed with muskets having 
the Tower mark. It is no wonder that, 
in these circumstances, the Neapolitan 
government, for the time, deemed the 
cause of Naples hopeless in Sicily. 
But that it was not so in reality, and 
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that it was propped up solely by 
foreign intervention, is proved by the 
facility with which the rebellion was 
suppressed when the English and 
French fleets permitted the royal ar- 
mament to sail from the Bay of Naples, 
and a clear stage and no favour at 
length became the principle really 
acted upon by this country. 

With regard to the disgraceful and 
spoliating invasion of Lombardy by 
the King of Sardinia, Lord Palmerston 
says, and says justly, that he remon- 
strated against that irruption, and is 
not responsible for the consequences. 
But that he was in reality as favour- 
able as ever to the cause of revolution, 
and tried to prop it up in the Italian, 
as he had done in the Spanish Penin- 
sula, is proved by his subsequent con- 
duct, when the Piedmontese, aided by 
the Milanese rebels, had expelled the 
Austrian troops from Milan, and 
Radetzky was driven to take a defen- 
sive position behind the Mincio. Here 
again, to avoid misconception, we 
shall quote the noble Lord’s own ac- 
count of the matter :— 


“Then, with respect to the war in 
Lombardy, it is said that we ought to 
have prevented Sardinia from making an 
attack on Austria. .A perusal of these 
blue books will show that we did now 
apply those arguments which we thought 
most likely to have force with the Sar- 
dinian government, and induce it not to 
take up arms against Austria ; and it 
was not until after the revolution had 
broken out in Milan, and when the Aus- 
trians were for a time defeated and ex- 
pelled from Lombardy in a manner which 
was only the result of a first panic—it was 
only after that event, and when the King 
of Sardinia was invited by the people, 
who having at that time freed their terri- 
tory from the Austrian troops, that he 
moved and went to their assistance. I 
do not mean to say that there is any jus- 
tification, either by treaties or by inter- 
national rights, for the invasion of the 
territory of a neighbouring sovereign. In 
point of right he was entirely wrong, and 
there is nothing to be said forit. But, 
at the same time, there are feelings and 
considerations which may at least explain 
conduct which one cannot justify, but 
which one must condemn. He was ap- 
plied to by his Italian neighbours ; the 
spirit of his own country was up ; and he 
said, and not without some foundation, 
that, if he had resisted that impulse, it 
might have been sufficient to overthrow 
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his own throne. That was not a consi- 
deration which ought to weigh against 
the consequences of invading the territory 
ofa neighbour. Nevertheless, man is man, 
and we ought not altogether to throw 
out of consideration the circumstances. 
The Austrian government asked our 
mediation between them and the people 
of Lombardy, and in the course of the 
communications a proposal was autho- 
rised to be made on the part of Austria, 
as the basis of an arrangement, that Aus- 
tria should relinquish all right and title 
to Lombardy. Now, if Austria contem- 
plated that result, were we to be run 
down for thinking that such an arrange- 
ment might be conducive to the well-un- 
derstood interest of all parties concerned ? 
We, however, thought that at that time 
those terms would not be accepted, judg- 
ing from the prevailing feeling in Italy. 
We thought that this arrangement would 
not be accepted, which did not include the 
abandonment of some portion of the Vene- 
tian territory. Our opinion was borne 
out by what happened ; for, when the 
proposition was made, being confined to 
Lombardy alone, it was rejected by the 
people of Milan, who thought their chance 
better than it turned out tobe. So much 
for the outrage we have committed on 
our old and faithful ally.” — Times, 
June 26. 


Sothat,when our old and faithfulally 
Austria applied to us in the extremity 
of her disaster—when Italy was in 
fierce revolt, Bohemia in rebellion, 
Hungary in arms, and Vienna in the 
hands of a bloodthirsty revolutionary 
faction—to interpose our good offices 
to save her from the ruin which 
seemed inevitable, and was even 
willing to sacrifice Lombardy to pur- 
chase it, we not only gave hernoassis- 
tance, but insisted on her abandoning 
part of the Venetian territory also. 
This part of Venice included the line 
of the Mincio, the entire possession 
of which insures the command of 
the Peninsula. Lord Palmerston 
thought the new-born revolution- 
ary kingdom in the north of Italy 
would be too weak, unless, in 
addition to all Lombardy, it got 
part of the Venetian territory also! 
It is the same thing as if the 
Emperor of Russia, when called on to 
mediate between England and its 
Trish rebels, had said : ‘‘ It is all very 
well to give up Ireland ; but that is 
not enough; you must give up a part 
of Wales also, and Devonshire, with 
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Plymouth harbour.” This is what 
Lord Palmerston calls defending, in 
the moment of its utmost need, an 
old and faithful ally. 

Then what did we do when the 
Austrians, in their turn, became victo- 
rious, and Radetzky, after the glorious 
victory of Novarra, threatened Turin? 
Did we say to the Piedmontese go- 
vernment, as, insimilar circumstances, 
we had so recently before said to the 
Austrian, “It is all very well giving 
up Piedmont, to purchase peace, but 
it is not enough: you must give up 
part of the territory of Genoa also?” 
Quite the reverse. We put a bridle 
in the mouth of the victorious Im- 
perialists ; we interposed in an effec- 
tual manner, in conjunction with 
France, in favour of the defeated 
Piedmontese evolutionists, and, by the 
sheer weight of diplomacy, compelled 
Radetzky to halt in the middle of his 
victorious career, to sheathe his sword 
when within sight of Turin; and 
obtained terms for defeated and ag- 
gressive Piedmont, which resembled 
rather the issue of a doubtful, or suc- 
cessful, than a ruinous and disastrous 
war. We secured a peace for the 
defeated Piedmontese without the 
cession of a single foot of territory, 
and the imposition only of a pecuni- 
ary burden, to defray the expenses of 
the war; although, to the defeated 
Austrians, we had only a few months 
before urged the necessity of giving 
up, not merely the whole of Lombardy, 
but a part of the Venetian territory 
also—that is, the fortress of Mantua 
and the line of the Mincio, the most 
important military positions in Italy, 
and which in every age have secured 
to their possessors the entire com- 
mand of the Peninsula. 

In like manner, in regard to Hol- 
stein, and the iniquitous revolutionary 
aggression commenced by the Ger- 
man democratic states on Schleswig, 
did we, when Denmark in the first 
instance was overwhelmed for a time 
by the revolutionary tempest, inter- 
pose to restrain the invasion of the 
Prussian force, and secure, by media- 
tion and intervention, Denmark from 
being partitioned and destroyed by 
the German revolutionists ? Quite the 
reverse—we did none of these things. 
Welet Denmark stand alone and unaid- 
ed the whole burst of the revolutionary 
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tempest. She withstood it indeed, 
and saved the north of Germany 
from being involved in a desperate 
conflagration; but no thanks to us 
that she did so. She owed her pre- 
servation entirely to the patriotic and 
courageous spirit of her inhabitants, 
the noble stand they made in defence 
of their country, and the known coun- 
tenance, and perhaps covert support, 
of Russia. No sooner, however, did 
the tide turn, than we hastened to 
throw our shield over the distressed 
German revolutionists. When the 
Danish troops had gained the battle 
of Fredericia, and were on the 
point of regaining the whole Schles- 
wig territory, we immediately inter- 
posed, forced the victorious royalists 
to halt in the midst of their successful 
career, and gave the Schleswig rebels 
time to reunite their scattered forces, 
and make head in such a manner that 
a second and most sanguinary contest 
—the battle of Istedt—and the open aid 
of Russia, were required six months 
afterwards, to reduce them to reason, 
and preserve the Danish territories 
from dismemberment. It was not 
till the eleventh hour, till the contests 
in Europe were for the time over, and 
it was important not to add to the 
already numerous causes of Russian 
irritation, that Lord Palmerston at 
length, in August 1850, signed a pro- 
tocolin London for the guarantee, with 
the northern powers, of the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy. What should 
we have said if, after the victory of 
Vinegar Hill, or the more bloodless 
triumph in the cabbage-garden, the 
Russians had interposed, and compel- 
led us to consent to an armistice, 
which gave the Irish rebels time to 
recruit their forces, and again make 
head in open warfare against this 
country? And yet that is precisely 
what we did to Denmark in the Schles- 
wig war. 

Again, as to Austria, did we act a 
bond fide impartial part, in regard to 
the terrible crisis which occurred in 
that monarchy—when the Hungarian 
revolution broke out, and it seemed 
on the point of dismemberment be- 
tween the Bohemian insurgents on 
one side, the Italian invasion and 
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Venetian revolt on another, the Hun- 
garian insurrection on a third, and 
the triumph of a bloodthirsty revo- 
lutionary faction at Vienna in the 
heart of the empire? Our interest, 
both ‘* political and commercial,” 
clearly was to have done so; for 
Austria is a state so essential to the 
balance of power in the east of Europe 
—as the only barrier against either 
France or Russia—that it was said by 
Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, who 
bore so noble a part in the death- 
struggle of his country, ‘ Sil’Autriche 
n’ existait pas, il faudrait ’inventer.”* 
And the inspection of our exports to 
Austria, during the last twenty years, 
will demonstrate that there is no state 
with whom we maintain a more rising 
and gainful traffic, or whose industry 
is more completely removed from all 
rivalry or interference with that of 
this country. But when Austria was 
shaken to its centre, and its provinces 
were all rising in rebellion against it, 
we neither interposed actively, orby the 
weight of our mediation, to tie up the 
hands of the victorious Magyars, and 
save the barrier of Europe against 
Muscovite ambition from the destruc- 
tion which threatened it. We left 
that to Muscovy itself. We forced 
Austria to throw itself into the arms 
of Russia, and, by so doing, we virtu- 
ally destroyed the barrier. We con- 
verted the outwork of Europe against 
Russia into the outwork of Russia 
against Europe. We converted the 
jealous opponent of the Czar into his 
obsequious ally, and paved the way 
for the placing of the Russian Eagle 
on the dome of St Sophia, by render- 
ing Muscovite influence predominant 
with the great power which lay on its 
flank, and was alone capable of im- 
peding its advance. 

No sooner, however, was a demand 
made by Russia for the extradition of 
the Hungarian and Polish refugees in 
Turkey, than the radical partiality of 
our Government for the cause of 
Revolution appeared. The Czar in- 
sisted they should be given up, and 
threatened the Porte with instant 
war in case of refusal. The Divan 
applied to England and France, and 
they counselled resistance, and sent 





* Alluding to the celebrated expression of Voltaire, adopted by Robespierre, 
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their fleets to the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles to support the advice. Ad- 
miral Parker took the lead, and 
actually, for some time, anchored in a 
bay within the straits, as the anchor- 
age was unsafe on the outside. The 
demonstration was effectual. Russia 
receded, and the Hungarian rebels, 
instead of being delivered up to the 
Czar, were shipped off for a much 
better destination—America. Do we 
censure this measure, perilous as it 
was, and ill prepared as we were to 
have waged the very serious war in 
which it so nearly involved us? 
Quite the contrary: we cordially 
approve of it—not because the cause 
of the Hungarian rebels was that of 
revolution, but because the demand of 
the Russian emperor was ill-founded 
in itself, and inconsistent with the in- 
dependence of Turkey. The subsisting 
treaties between Russia and the Porte 
gave them, mutually, right to demand 
the delivery of political refugees from 
their respective territories, but noright 
to demand the giving up of Hungarian 
refugees. ‘The Cabinet of St Peters- 
burg, in making this demand, there- 
fore, were overstepping their rights, 
as fixed either by the common law of 
nations or by express treaty; and they 
subsequently showed their wisdom, as 
well as moderation, in receding from 
it. England acted rightly in sending 
Sir W. Parker to the Dardanelles, 
for, if she had done otherwise, her in- 
fluence at Constantinople was at an 
end, and the independence of Turkey 
was reduced to an empty name. 
Ministers deserve the thanks of the 
country for having in so spirited a 
manner, on this important occasion, 
asserted the national honour, and 
stood forth so prominently to prevent 
the Ottoman power from being en- 
tirely swallowed up in the ceaseless 
progress of Russian aggrandisement, 
which their unhappy policy in regard 
to Hungary had done so much to in- 
crease. Their conduct on this occa- 
sion, however, proves that, if they did 
not previously interpose on behalf of 
Naples, Austria, or Denmark, when 
threatened with destruction, it was 
neither from want of power or inclina- 
tion to engage in a quarrel, but from 
a fixed determination to draw the 
sword in behalf of revolution only ; 
and to let established monarchies go to 
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ruin around them in every direction, 
without making any attempt to ex- 
tricate them from their distresses. 
Very different, however, was the 
conduct of Ministers on the Greek 
question, which has been made the 
subject of such interesting and im- 
portant debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. The facts here are few and 
well known. Returning from the Dar- 
danelles, the fleet of Admiral Parker 
appeared off the Pireus, demanded 
reparation for damage alleged to have 
been done by a Greek mob to the 
house and property of a Portuguese 
Jew naturalised in Britain, and a 
fair price for a garden belonging to 
Mr Finlay, which had been taken to 
form part oftheroyal pleasure-grounds 
by King Otho; and as these demands, 
amounting to a few thousand pounds, 
were not complied with, declared the 
harbour of Athens in a state of block- 
ade, and ended by extorting the 
suins demanded from the Greek gov- 
ernment. Here again, to avoid mis- 
conception, we shall quote Lord Pal- 
merston’s own words on the subject :— 


“Tn the middle of the town of Athens, 
in a house which I must be allowed to 
say is not a wretched hovel, as some 
people have described it—but it does not 
matter what it is, whether it be a palace 
or a cabin, if it has a right to be there 
safe from injury—in a house which is 
not a wretched hovel, but which in the 
early days of King Otho was the resi- 
dence of. the Count Aremberg, the Chief 
of the Regency—it is a house as good as 
those which were in Athens before tlie 
sovereign ascended the throne—but M. 
Pacifico, living in this house, in the 
midst of Athens, within forty yards of 
the great street, within a couple of yards 
of a guardhouse, where soldiers were 
stationed, had his house attacked by a 
mob. Fearing injury, he sent an intima- 
tion to the guardhouse ; he informed the 
authorities. Application was made to 
the Greek government for protection. 
No protection was afforded. The mob, 
in which were soldiers and gendarmes, 
who, even if not led by officers, ought, 
from a sense of duty, to have interfered 
and prevented plunder — that mob, 
headed by the sons of the Minister of 
War (loud cries of hear, hear,) — not 
children of eight or ten years old, but 
young men of eighteen or twenty—that 
mob, for nearly two hours, employed 
themselves in gutting the house of an 
unoffending man; destroying, carrying 
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away every single thing the house con- 
tained, and leaving it a perfect wreck. 
(Hear.) Is that a case in which a man 
is entitled to redress from somebody? I 
humbly think yes. (Cheers.) I think 
that there is no civilised country where a 
man subjected to that grievous wrong, 
not to speak of insults and injuries to 
the members of his family, would not 
eXpect redress from some quarter or 
other. Where was he to apply for re- 
dress at Athens ? The Greek government 
neglected its duty, did not pursue judicial 
inquiries, and institute the legal prosecu- 
tions which it might have done, for the 
purpose of finding out and punishing some 
of the culprits. The sons of the Minister 
of War were pointed out. The Greek 
government were told, * There is a house; 
you will find part of M. Pacifico’s jewels 
locked up there.” But it is said M. 
Pacifico should have applied to a court 
of law for redress. What was he to do? 
To prosecute a mob of five hundred per- 
sons? Was he to prosecute them crimi- 
nally, or to make them pay back his loss ? 
Why, he and his family were hiding or 
flying, to avoid the outrages with which 
they were threatened. He states, on his 
oath, that his life was saved by an Eng- 
lish friend. It was impossible, if he 
could have found the leaders, to have 
instituted proceedings. But what satis- 
faction would it have been to M. Pacifico 
to have prosecuted criminally even the 
ringleaders of that assault? Would that 
have restored his property? He wanted 
redress. A criminal prosecution was out 
of the question, to say nothing of the 
chances under a government where the 
tribunals are at the mercy of the advisers 
of the Crown, the judges being liable to 
be removed, and practically being re- 
moved on occasions, upon grounds arising 
from personal feeling. M. Pacifico did 
not want revenge; he wanted redress. 
Was he to prosecute for damages? His 
action would have lain against indi- 
viduals. Suppose he had been able to 
prove that one particular man had carried 
off one particular thing, or destroyed one 
particular article of furniture, what 
redress could he anticipate after a lawsuit 
which, as his law advisers told him, it 
would be in vain for him to undertake ? 
M. Pacifico might say, ‘If a man is rich, 
he is sure to be acquitted; if he is poor, 
he has nothing by which to afford me 
compensation.’ The Greek government 
having neglected to give the protection 
they were bound to give, and having 
literally abstained from taking means to 
afford redress, this was a case in which 
you might call on the Greek government 
for the losses, whatever those might be, 
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which M. Pacifico sustained. I think 
that claim was founded in justice. The 


amount we did not pretend to fix.”— 
Times, 26th June 1850. 


Admiral Parker claimed compensa- 
tion for these damages, and for Mr 
Finlay’s garden ; and, as the demand 
was not acceded to by the Greek 
government, made reprisals and pro- 
claimed a blockade. The French 
Minister offered his mediation, which 
was accepted; but, without awaiting 
the issue of the negotiations which 
ensued between the cabinets of Lon- 
don and Paris, Admiral Parker 
renewed his demands, with the threat 
of immediate hostilities in case of 
refusal, and the Greek government 
was forced to submit. As a natural 
consequence, the French ambassador 
was recalled from London, and we 
were on the verge of a war both with 
France and Russia, without the 
slightest preparation to maintain 
either the one or the other. 

Two objections—either, singly, of 
insuperable weight—arise to this ex- 
traordinary proceeding. 

In the first place, the principle thus 
openly announced and acted upon, of 
making private claims against indi- 
viduals in a foreign state, or its 
government, the ground of a hostile 
attack by the armaments of a foreign 
power, is a principle which, though 
sometimes asserted by arrogant and 
imperious governments, especially 
against weak and defenceless states, 
is one which has no foundation in the 
Law of Nations; and, if once ad- 
mitted and generally acted upon, 
would render hostilities between dif- 
ferent powers interminable, and con- 
vert every private litigation into a 
cause of public warfare. Lord Pal- 
merston says he had no confidence in 
the Greek tribunals, because the 
judges in them are removable at 
pleasure, and the government of the 
country is despotic. Observe how 
that argument may be turned against 
ourselves, and see how it sounds when 
it is so. A Russian subject has, or 
thinks he has, a claim against a British 
subject, or body of subjects, for whom 
he thinks the British government is 
responsible. ‘‘It is in vain,” says 
the Czar, “to apply to the British 
tribunals for redress; the government 
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is little better than a democracy ; no 
redress need be expected against the 
sovereign people; juries are merely 
their judicial committee; the chan- 
cellor who names all the judges is in 
their appointment, and hold office at 
their pleasure.. I will therefore send 
thirty ships of the line, and thirty 
thousand men, to the mouth of the 
Thames; blockade London; and, if 
the demand is not acceded to in 
twenty-four hours, lay it in ashes.” 
What would the English people say 
to such a demand, from such a poten- 
tate? Nevertheless that was precisely 
what we said to the Greek govern- 
ment, and it was to support such a 
demand that we were on the verge of 
a war with France and Russia united. 

In the next place, even if such a 
demand were admissible in the ordi- 
nary case, there are several reasons 
which rendered it, in a peculiar man- 
ner, unwise and ungenerous to enforce 
it against the Greek government. 
That government ruled an infant state, 
but recently raised up by ourselves, in 
conjunction with France and Russia, 
out of the chaos of Ottoman oppres- 
sion, and in which it was of the 
utmost moment to maintain our poli- 
tical influence. The new state was 
under the express guarantee of the 
three powers which called it into exis- 
tence, and each was bound to main- 
tain its independence against all the 
world. Was not the demand of Ad- 
miral Parker, supported by the whole 
Mediterranean fleet of England, an 
attack on its independence? Could 
England, or any other state, be called 
independent after undergoing and 
submitting to a similar indignity ? 
Were not France and Russia, there- 
fore, imperatively called upon to 
interfere, to protect the infant pro- 
tected state, placed under their especial 
guarantee, from so violent an aggres- 
sion on the part of Great Britain 
alone? If we had no confidence in 
the Greek tribunals, and were on 
that account justified in making Mr 
Finlay’s and Don Pacifico’s claims the 
ground of a public quarrel, was it not 
incumbent on us, in the first instance 
at least, to have made them the sub- 
ject of a pacific reference to the 
three powers who had guaranteed 
the integrity of Greece ? What 
right had we, a single power, to 
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proceed in a hostile manner against a 
state which they had all concurred in 
guaranteeing ? And if such a proceed- 
ing had been justifiable, could any 
circumstances be figured in which it 
was more inexpedient than when 
adopted ?—at the very moment when 
Russia was smarting under the recol- 
lection of the gauntlet thrown down 
to her at the mouth of the Dardan- 
elles; when a large party in Greece, 
since wofully diminished by our dic- 
tatorial aggression, were anxious to 
range themselves on our side from the 
dread, so generally felt over the East, 
of Russian power ; and when, by em- 
bracing such a course, we at once 
laid asleep the rivalry of France and 
Russia, and brought the cabinets of 
St Petersburg and the Tuileries, for 
the first time during half a century, 
into cordial amity, from a sense of 
common indignation at the conduct of 
Great Britain ? 

And the extreme imprudence, and 
unnecessary as well as enormous risk 
of the whole proceeding, is clearly 
evinced by the result. We have got 
out of the scrape for the time at least, 
and the immediate danger of a French 
and Russian war has blown over. But 
how have we got out of it? Not by 
persisting in our demands, but reced- 
ing from them ; not by upholding our 
pretensions, but by abandoning them. 
All that France ever demanded was, 
that the reference to her should be fol- 
lowed up, and that measures of hostile 
aggression should be abstained from 
while it was in dependence. In the 
first instance, Lord Palmerston refus- 
ed to do so, and we were on the eve 
of a rupture in consequence. But 
when matters became serious, he was 
forced to yield: and on the very morn- 
ing when the debate on the subject 
began in the House of Commons, and 
after the majority of 37 against Mini- 
sters in the House of Lords, the co- 
lumns of the Times (June 23) announ- 
ced the conclusion of a convention 
between France and England, by 
which the Greek question was settled! 
Thus, after having had the imprudence 
to bring the country to the very verge 
of a war with the two most powerful 
states in Europe, from the arrogant 
pretensions which he advanced, when 
nosort of preparation had been made to 
maintain them, Lord Palmerston was 
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obliged to end by succumbing, and do- 
ing the very thing which France had 
from the outset contended for, and 
the breaking off from which had so 
nearly induced so serious a rupture ! 
As matters stand, the foreign policy 
of Great Britain has been such during 
the last thirty years—for which time 
we have been, under different admini- 
strations, under Liberal government— 
that there is no possible outrage or 
injury which, in a moment of distress 
or danger, foreign nations can inflict 
upon us, for which they will not find 
a precedent precisely applicable in our 
conduct towards other nations, in simi- 
lar moments of national disaster. Are 
we threatened with the loss of our 
West Indian or North American colo- 
nies, in consequence of the increasing 
discontent of those noble establish- 
ments ? Our conduct to Spain in 1823 
furnishes a precedent precisely in 
point; and America or France may 
follow our example, in first covertly 
aiding the insurgents with men and 
money, and then openly acknowledg- 
ing their independence, and ‘‘calling a 
new world into existence, to restore 
the balance of the old.” Is Ireland 
rising in open rebellion against this 
country, and are we hard pressed to 
maintain the war against the rebels? 
Russia may point to 1832 and 1848, 
and remind us that we interposed in 
the first of these years, with France, to 
hinder the King of the Netherlands 
from regaining Brussels, and the com- 
mand of the revolted Belgian provin- 
ces, and thus, when he was in the full 
career of victory, rendered irrevocable 
the partition of our ancient ally ; and 
in the last all but effected the sever- 
ance of Sicily from Naples, by pre- 
venting the royal troops from prose- 
cuting their successes against the Sici- 
lian rebels. Are we distracted with 
civil war, and have the rebellious 
party set up a rival to the throne of 
Queen Victoria, in order to perpetuate 
the distraction, or establish opposite 
principles of government, by the tri- 
umph of the rival candidate for the 
throne? Russia may point to 1834, 
and the intervention of England, con- 
trary to the solemn national guaran- 
tee of the male line by the treaty of 
Utrecht, to establish revolutionary 
queens on the throne of the Peninsula; 
and conclude a Quadruple Alliance to 
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place a prince on the throne of this 
realm, whose principles of government 
it may be for the interests of Russia 
to have acted upon by Great Britain, 
instead of the popular ones which 
have so long directed its councils. Is 
the nation hard pressed, and on the 
verge of partition, by foreign powers? 
Austria may retaliate on us the inju- 
ries of 1848, and not only intervene 
to arrest our arms when victorious 
over our Irish rebels, but insist, as a 
condition of pacification, that we shall 
not only abandon Ireland, but give 
up Devonshire and Cornwall, with 
Plymouth, to the Hibernian Republic. 
Are public causes of discord, or pre- 
tences for aggression, awanting to 
justify the interference, in moments 
of distress, of foreign powers? The 
claims of private individuals on Eng- 
lish subjects, or on the English Gov- 
ernment, as held responsible for them, 
may be laid hold of, and a Russian 
fleet of thirty ships of the line, with 
thirty thousand troops on board, may 
follow the example set by Lord Pal- 
merston, and anchor off the Nore, to 
blockade London, if the English gov- 
ernment does not forthwith settle the 
demands, however exorbitant, of some 
Muscovite citizen or some Don Paci- 
fico, on some persons in Great Britain, 
or its Government. Such are the pre- 
cedents which England, during the 
days of its Liberal government, has 
furnished to other nations on interna- 
tional law and practice; and, rely upon 
it, the time will come when they will 
be quoted and applied against herself. 

And having thus thrown down the 
gauntlet, in a manner, to the whole 
world, and injured every allied state 
beyond the hope of forgiveness during 
our long-continued Liberal crusade, 
what preparations have we made to 
meet the dangers with which, sooner 
or later, such a system of universal 
aggression must be attended? Have 
we armed at all points, and established 
taxes, raised troops, and equipped 
fleets, adequate to meet the crisis we 
have done so much to induce? Have 
we 100,000 troops in the British 
islands, and a fleet of fifty sail of the 
line in our harbours to assert our pre- 
tensions and guard our shores, when 
the irritation of mankind has become 
no longer bearable, and the injuries 
we have so long heaped on others are 
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retaliated upon ourselves? Alas, we 
have done none of these things! We 
have made no preparation whatever 
against foreign warfare: we have not 
only noways augmented our arma- 
ments, but we have sedulously re- 
duced them ; and, while carrying on a 
course of Liberal aggression on the 
greatest European States, and actually 
arriving on the verge of a war with 
Russia and France, twice in three 
months, we have been incessantly 
engaged in the reduction of our forces 
by sea and land, and the surrender of 
any surplus revenue, the moment it 
appears, to some clamorous urban 
interest in the community. We act 
abroad as if we were bent on lighting 
up a universal and interminable war ; 
we reduce at home, as if we were cer- 
tain of universal and interminable 
peace. We bully foreigu nations, as 
if we were actuated by the aggressive 
spirit of the Roman senate ; we crouch 
to Mr Cobden and the Economists at 
home, as if we were actuated by the 
temporising spirit of the Venetian 
oligarchy. We conclude with the 
admirable observations of Lord Ellen- 
borough, whose precautionary mea- 
sures, amidst a similar combination 
of external aggression and internal 
reduction, righted the disasters of 
Affghanistan, and prepared the tri- 
uimphs of Sobraon :— 


“This country had not improved, as 
compared with other countries, in a mili- 
tary point of view; and if the new prin- 
ciples of foreign policy recently promul- 
gated were to be acted upon, it behoved 
them to be prepared for the contingency 
of hostilities. The principles themselves, 
as enunciated, were certainly trite and 
common-place enough; but the classical 
allusion to the Roman citizen, whom the 
British citizen was hereafter to resemble, 
showed that something more was meant. 
Undoubtedly, it would be very agreeable 
for Englishmen to stalk over the Conti- 
nent as though they were some superior 
beings, and affect to be released from 
all obligations of obedience to the laws 
of the country in which they might hap- 
pen to be, and rely on the protection of 
the strong arm of this country. But their 
lordships must recollect that if the British 
citizen was to enjoy the immunities of the 
Roman citizen, he must be content to 
take them on the same conditions, and an 
army must be maintained to preserve 
these immunities. But nothing could be 
more absurd than to institute a compari- 
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son between the two nations. The govern- 
ment of Rome was essentially military, 
with arms its chief study, war its prime 
object, and conquest its desire. The de- 
sire of this country was, not to make war, 
but to make money. (Hear, hear, and a 
laugh.) But it would be most irrational 
to suppose, and lead to great calamities 
if they indulged in the delusion, that Bri- 
tish subjects would be respected as 
Roman citizens were respected, if they 
did not provide the same means of pro- 
tecting them. But it had been said we 
must not suppose, when angry words were 
used, that blows were always to follow. 
That might be true when nations were of 
equal strength; but where one State in- 
sisted on remaining, like this country, in a 
state of persevering weakness—deter- 
mined to take no means whatever for its 
protection, resolved to be defenceless—it 
was not for us to incur the anger of 
armed states desirous of war, and anxious 
to wreak on us the vengeance which they 
had treasured for ages. Jt was very well 
to talk of sympathy with governments 
co-operating with their subjects in the 
advancement of constitutional principles; 
but if they waited for this concurrence in 
the pursuit of freedom—if they waited 
for the concurrence of the King of Naples 
with the people of Sicily, or the Emperor 
of Austria with the Milanese or the 
Venetian States—he did not think they 
would at a very early period be called on 
for the exhibition of theirsympathy. This 
word sympathy was of a somewhat ques- 
tionable and dangerous character, for, if 
we mistook not, the United States’ bor- 
derers who invaded the territory of 
Canada not long ago assumed the peaceful 
name of sympathisers. If they were pre- 
pared to persevere in having a very small 
peace establishment, in keeping our coasts 
perfectly defenceless, it was absolutely 
necessary to make our language abroad 
conform to our weakness at home. It 
might be very well for us to do as we 
have done if we had forty sail of the line, 
100,000 soldiers at our disposal, and 
£10,600,000 in our Treasury. But, with 
no larger fleet than that possessed by 
France, and with no more disposable 
ships than would equal one-third of the 
force which Russia in a few weeks might 
bring full of troops to the mouth of the 
Thames—with not a corporal’s guard dis- 
posable, and not a single spare florin in 
the treasury—it would be a shear absur- 
dity to indulge in such aspirations. He 
therefore hoped that our Government, 
under these circumstances, would at least 
abstain from giving offence to nations 
with arms in their hands, and who were 
both ready and desirous to use them to 
our disadvantage.” 
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THE MYSTERIES OF HISTORY. 


Freperick Bixav, Professor of 
Practical Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, and editor, since the 
year 1843, of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, is one of those learned and 
indefatigable men of letters whom 
Germany produces in greater number 
perhaps than any other country— 
slaves of the lamp, whose whole lives 
are devoted to the acquisition and dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and whose very 
recreation consists apparently in that 
which, by most men, would be con- 
sidered toil. Born in 1805, educated 
at Freiberg and Leipzig, at the age of 
twenty-three he was a lecturer in the 
latter city, at whose University, five 
years later, he was called to a profes- 
sor’s chair. During the last twenty 
years, besides fulfilling his academical 
duties, and displaying extraordinary 
fertility andactivity as a journalist and 
encyclopedist, he has produced nu- 
merous political and historieal works. 
An annotated translation of the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, executed in con- 
junction with his friend Julius Weiske 
—who since then has also filled a chair 
at Leipzig University—was his ear- 
liest production ; ahistory of Saxony, 
published at the end of 1849, was his 
latest, we believe, until the appear- 
ance of the curious and amusing 
volume whose attractive title is at the 
foot of this page, and whose preface 
explains its nature and object. Pro- 
fessor Biilan there informs us that, 
whilst especially devoting himself, in 
his historical researches and writings, 
to the exposition of important events, 
and to the development of great poli- 
tical laws, he has always taken a 
lively interest in those minor details 
which illustrate the men and manners 
of the times, and especially in mysteri- 
ous or inexplicable incidents, and in 
individuals of ambiguous or enigmati- 
eal character. Concurrently with his 
more serious labours, he has collected 
copious materials for a work of which 
the present volume is the commence- 
ment. Whilst collating innumerable 


dusty tomes, long unopened save by 
the antiquary or historian, whilst wad- 
ing through masses of old journals, 
biographies, and memoirs, he has 
stumbled upon many things which, in 
their day, excited the strongest in- 
terest, and which he deems still cal- 
culated so to do, if rescued from long 
oblivion and again placed before the 
world. Other remarkable and my- 
sterious events, originally known to 
few persons, and which have been 
distorted or slurred over by memoir 
writers, claim a careful and impartial 
investigation of their circumstances. 
Valuable connections and fortunate 
accidents, Mr Biilau informs us, have 
placed at his disposal much that has 
hitherto been hidden. ‘In this 
volume,” he proceeds to say— 


“Tam so fortunate as to bring forward 
some important contributions to history, 
which hitherto have lain dormant in the 
portfolios of veteran statesmen. Others, 
equally valuable and novel, are in my 
hands for publication in future volumes. 
And I cherish the hope of being favoured, 
from similar sources, with other buried 
treasures of the same kind, whose posses- 
sors may be willing to communicate them, 
when assured of their being used with 
care and discretion. With this pledge, I 
here invite friendly communications.” 


The invitation is by no means a 
bad idea; and whilst the learned pro- 
fessor’s ability and reputation may 
well induce the confidence he desires, 
they offer, on the other hand, a guar- 
antee to his readers that what he puts 
forth as trustworthy and authentic, 
may safely be received as such, even 
though he be not at liberty to name 
the source whence it is derived. 

Mr Biilau’s first volume contains 
twenty-two sections, including great 
variety and contrast of subject. Of 
some of the events recorded, time has 
cleared up much of the mystery which 
enveloped them at the period of their 
occurrence. Others still are, and pro- 
bably will ever remain, inexplicable. 
In more than one instance new light 
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is thrown on important historical 
episodes. Where little is added 
to facts already generally known, 
Mr Biilau enriches his subject with 
acute deductions and conjectures. 
Although he wanders to many parts 
of Europe, most of the persons and 
incidents he touehes upon appertain 
to the annals of France and Ger- 
many. Russian history furnishes 
two long and interesting chapters. A 
memoir of Lord Lovat fills a third. 
With the renegade Count Bonneval 
we are taken to Turkey ; and with the 
singular impostor Cagliostro we wan- 
der to and fro, and are never at rest. 
Court intrigues, military adventures, 
remarkable conspiracies, strange su- 
perstitions, religious fanatics, alchy- 
mists, ghost-seers, prophets and con- 
jurors, constitute the leading topics of 
the volume. At the head of the in- 
dex stand the Russian revolutions of 
1762 and 1801; the dethronement and 
death of the Czars Peter III. and 
Paul I. ‘For these two memoirs,” 
says the professor— 


*T am indebted to an honoured hand. 
The first, however, was incomplete, and I 
supplied the deficiencies from other 
sources. But I certainly do not err in 
estimating the memoir of the death of the 
Emperor Paul to be a most valuable his- 
torical document, elucidating that re- 
markable event to the utmost possible 
extent.” 


It would be more satisfactory were 
Mr Biilau at liberty to name the ver- 
ehrte hand from whom he obtained the 
document. But although he does not 
do this, he gives, at the commence- 
ment of Section II. certain particulars 
in corroboration of its authenticity, 
and which might even afford, to per- 
sons still alive in Russia and Ger- 
many, indications whereby to trace its 
origin. 


“The memoir of the revolution of 12-24 
March, 1801, which we are here allowed 
to publish, was drawn up in December 
1804, by a statesman who, during a more 
than three years’ residerice at the Russian 
court, collected the most trustworthy in- 
formation that could be procured concern- 
ing the event. The memoir had remained 
for a long time in his desk, when a for- 
tunate chance supplied him with fresh 
materials, enabling him to enrich, extend, 
and corroborate his statements. These 
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materials consisted, first, of the copy of a 
report made in June 1801, to his govern- 
ment, by the representative in Russia of 
a great foreign power, and which was 
chiefly based upon communications made 
to the said ambassador by General Ben- 
ningsen. Secondly, of certain notes which 
a person had committed to paper, after 
confidential conversations with Benning- 
sen towards the close of the life of that 
general, who, more than twenty years 
after the occurrence, was living in Ger- 
many, and there ended his days. The 
author of the memoir had the satisfaction 
of finding, that in not one essential point 
were these two papers at variance with 
his own sketch. We here give the me- 
moir itself, translated from the French 
of the original.” 


Besides comprising many new de- 
tails and curious anecdotes, this me- 
moir is highly interesting by reason of 
certain points of difference from the 
generally received account of the plot 
in question. The author begins by 
declaring, that, if he cannot flatter him- 
self with having got together every 
detail worthy of note, on the other 
hand he can vouch for the correct- 
ness of all those that he has set down. 


“The catastrophe,” he says, “ which 
put an end to the reign and life of the 
emperor Paul I., was accompanied by so 
many extraordinary circumstances, and 
so many persons, still (1804) high in office, 
were implicated in it, that a certain re- 
pugnance to busy one’s self with the details 
of an apparent crime, and the apprehen- 
sion of collision with powerful men, have 
hitherto prevented any but inexact and 
unconnected particulars of the affair from 
passing the Russian frontier.” 


He proceeds to sketch the character 
of Paul, and to glance at the causes of 
the mental disease that manifested it- 
self towards the end of his life—his 
singular fickleness of character, and 
the general mistrust and suspicion of 
all around him which arose in great 
part from the system of espionnage 
adopted towards him by his mother, 
the empress Catherine, whose inter- 
ference in all his affairs—even to the 
education of his children—galled and 
chafed him, and rendered him extra- 
ordinarily irritable and violent. ‘‘Con- 
stantly surrounded by his mother’s 
agents, the Grand-duke had sought 
friends, and found only informers ; till 
at last he conceived the most pro- 
found contempt for the nation he was 
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destined to rule."* The same extra- 
ordinary capriciousness, which, in less 
than four years and a half, caused him 
alternately to conclude ‘treaties and 
declare war with almost every 
European power, and in the same 
period to change his minister of foreign 
affairs four times, and his minister of 
the interior five times, governed him 
also in his choice of confidants and 
favourites. Of these the change was 
constant ; and only two, Prince Kura- 
kin and Count Kutaizow, preserved his 
confidence for any length of time, and 
were faithful to him until death. 
Kutaizow, whose real name was Paul 
Petrovitsch, had been the emperor's 
barber, but became his master of the 
horse, and received the blue ribbon. 
He and Alexander Narischkin, ac- 
cording to this memoir, were pur- 
veyors of Paul’s pleasures, and were 
thought to have increased his mental 
malady by stimulating him to abuse 
of his physical powers. 

Count Rostopschin, best known in 
connection with the burning of Moscow 
in 1812, was at the head of foreign 
affairs when Count Pahlen first ac- 
quired influence atcourt. Pahlen did 
this so skilfully and unobtrusively 
that he had captivated Paul’s confi- 
dence before the jealousy of the other 
favourites was in the least awakened. 


“This able man,” says the memoir, 
“who concealed a most subtle genius 
under an appearance of bvisterous can- 
dour, knew how to render himself useful 
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and even necessary without exciting the 
mistrust of rivals. The sensual egotists 
then at the head of Russian affairs, 
needed the aid of an active and decided 
man. When Rostopschin had set aside 
Count Panin (nephew of the Count Panin 
who superintended Paul’s education,) 
Pahlen became a member of the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, whose chief guid- 
ance he assumed when Rostopschin soon 
afterwards fell into disgrace. With that 
important charge he combined those of 
postmaster-general, governor and mili- 
tary inspector of St Petersburg, and 
governor-general of Ingermanland and 
Livonia. Never had a Russian subject 
legitimately exercised greater powers 
than those enjoyed by Pahlen during the 
few months preceding the outbreak of the 
plot whose chief he was. 

“ Born of a noble and ancient Livonian 
family, at a very early age Pahlen 
entered the Russian Guards as a cadet,} 
and was thence transferred, with rank of 
major, into a cavalry regiment of the 
line. During the two wars with the 
Turks he rose to be major-general. 
He passed for a brave, active, and re- 
solute officer, but a great spendthrift. 
His passion for play, and his large win- 
nings, subsequently gave rise to sus- 
picions of his probity. Pahlen would 
never have thought of aiding in a change 
of government, had not Paul’s fickle- 
ness been too often proved to allow the 
minister to doubt that he himself would 
sooner or later have a fall—the more 
fatal for the great elevation he had at- 
tained; and if he had not also had oppor- 
tunities of observing (better than any one 
else) that the Czar was subject to such fits 
of fury as left no doubt of his occasional 











* At Venice, in the year 1782, in conversation with the Countess of Rosenberg, 
whom he honoured with his friendship, he addressed to her these remarkable words : 
—“T know not whether I shall come to the throne ; but if fate decrees that I shall, 
wonder not at what you will then see me do. You know my heart, but you do not 
know these people, (meaning the Russians,) and I know how they must be managed.” 
Biitau, Geheime Geschichten, &c., p. 61. 

+ From these cadets of the Guard, the strongest and steadiest were selected to act 
as couriers, and the poorer nobility looked upon such journeys as a means of seeing 
foreign countries at the expense of the state. During Count Ostermann’s embassy to 
Sweden, Pahlen was one day sent for to go as courier to Stockholm with important 
despatches, and the money for his travelling expenses was given to him. Pahlen 
gambled the whole night, lost the entire sum, exhausted his small credit, and looked 
upon himself as a ruined man. He was wandering along the quays, musing over the 
consequences of his folly, when he met the master of a ship with whom he had some 
acquaintance, and told him of his desperate plight. As it happened, the ship was on 
the point of sailing for Sweden. Pahlen took his passage by her, taking his chance 
whether the voyage would last four days, or a whole mouth. As it happened he 
reached Stockholm in so short a time that Count Ostermann thought there must be a 
mistake in the date of the despatches. The rapidity of his journey was attributed to his 
extreme zeal and activity, and contributed to his favour with the empress and ministry. 
This was the first extraordinary piece of luck that fell to his share.—Buav, p. 66. 
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insanity. It may be positively stated 
that he, Admiral Rivas, Count Panin, 
(nephew of the old minister, and then 
vice-chancellor of the empire,) and Lieut.- 
General Talizin, commander of the 
Preobratzschenskoy Guards, had formed, 
in the autumn of 1800, a plan to dethrone 
the emperor, and to replace him by his 
son Alexander. It was essential to ob- 
tain the Grand-duke’s concurrence in the 
project. We believe ourselves in a posi- 
tion positively to declare that Count Panin 
was intrusted with this negotiation, and 
brought it to a successful issue. 

“The character of the young prince and 
of the minister, (Panin,) are sufficient as- 
surance that there was never any question 
of taking Paul’s life. Count Panin was 
actuated in the undertaking by pure and 
unselfish patriotism, which apprehended 
the ruin of Russia as a consequence of the 
prolongation of Paul’s reign, and foresaw 
the happiness of the empire under the rule 
of Alexander. It was only to crown the 
son, that he agreed to the father’s de- 
thronement.” 

The memoir-writer proceeds with 
further arguments, to show that Alex- 
ander had never contemplated his 
father’s death. The pious and amiable 
character, and many virtues of Paul’s 
successor, render such arguments al- 
most superfluous. The writer also 
exonerates Benningsen, and the majo- 
rity of the conspirators, from any pre- 
conceived intention of depriving the 
Czar of life. But more of this appears 
when we reach the scene of the murder. 
The first conspiracy was in a measure 
broken up by the banishment from 
court of Count Panin, who had fallen 
into disgrace. The author of the 
memoir merely adverts to it, he says, 
to settle the important question 
whether or not Alexander was privy 
to the plots against Paul. He adds 
the following curious note :— 

“ At this time, (the month of November 
1800,) Count Panin hadnumeroussecretin- 
terviews with the Grand-duke Alexander. 
{n order effectually to conceal these, they 
met at night in the connecting galleries of 
the vaults of the winter palace. One 
evening, as Count Panin left his hotel 
alone and on foot, he thought he saw a 
spy observing and following him. To 
escape him, he walked to and fro through 
several streets, and at last slipped into 
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one of the entrances to the above-men- 
tioned vaults. With uncertain steps he 
was hastening to the place of rendezvous, 
which was dimly lighted by lamps, when 
he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder. 
He made no doubt but that he was in the 
power of the police, when suddenly he 
recognised the Grand-duke Alexander, 
who had been some time waiting for him. 
These details were related to the author 
of this memoir by Count Panin himself, 
who died at the beginning of 1837.” 

At the end of the year 1800, the 
emperor published a sort of amnesty, 
permitting the return to St Peters- 
burg of dismissed and banished offi- 
cials, both civil and military. The 
three brothers Zoubow, favourites of 
Catherine, but harshly treated by 
Paul, were thus enabled to reappear 
in the capital. Count Valerian Zou- 
bow, a brave and enterprising officer, 
who had lost a leg in Poland, and 
who was in the full tide of a success- 
ful campaign against Persia when 
Paul’s accession was followed by the 
recall of his victorious army,* was the 
very man to replace Panin. The 
Zoubows threw themselves readily 
into the conspiracy ; and their sister, 
Madame Scherebzow, obtaining per- 
mission to travel abroad, betook her- 
self to Berlin with a large amount of 
money and jewels, to provide a re- 
fuge and resource for her brothers in 
case the conspiracy should miscarry, 
and they should succeed in escaping. 
Finally, the Brunswicker Benningsen, 
who had passed from the Hanoverian 
to the Russian service, bringing with 
him strong recommendations to 
Count Panin, and who had com- 
manded a division in Persia under 
Valerian Zoubow, was summoned to 
St Petersburg by his old friend and 
comrade Pahlen—from a provincial 
command (a virtual exile) to which 
he had been condemned by Paul, on 
suspicion of his being in the interests 
of England—and was easily prevailed 
upon to join the conspiracy. It was 
arranged that he should command 
the detachment intended to penetrate 
into the interior of the palace—a 
command which Pahlen was to have 
assumed, but which he willingly 





* The army was recalled immediately on Catherine’s death, by orders sent, not to 


the general-in-chief, (to whom no communication was made on the subject,) but 
directly to the commanders of regiments—a strong indiction that hatred to Zoubow 


was amongst the motives of its recall. 
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resigned to a man of Benningsen’s 
acknowledged courage, coolness, and 
capacity, himself taking charge of a 
strong body of infantry, which was 
to surround the palace, with the 
double view of preventing Paul’s 
escape, and of checking any demon- 
stration in his favour on the part of 
the regiment of horse-guards, which, 
for the most part, had resisted all 
attempts to seduce them from. their 
duty. Benningsen concealed himself 
until the day for action should arrive. 
He and Pahlen, General Talizin, and 
the three Zoubows, were now the 
chiefs of the plot. Admiral Rivas 
had died a few weeks before. Each 
one of the six leaders recruited ac- 
complices amongst his friends, and 
especially amongst the officers of 
the Guards and of the corps d’élite. 
Amongst the persons thus enlisted, 
the memoir names Tatarinow and 
Tschitscherin, two dismissed generals; 
Mansurow, colonel of the regiment of 
Ismailow (guards) ; the artillery 
colonel Yeschwel; Talbanow, who 
commanded a battalion of the Preo- 
bratzschenskoy guard ; and a lieuten- 
ant of the same corps, named Marin. 
There were about fifty persons alto- 
gether concerned, but the above- 
named were the most active and pro- 
minent. Alexander (we continue to 
give the essence of the memoir, ne- 
glecting, for brevity’s sake, literal 
translation) was informed of the plot. 
Plato and Valerian Zoubow had re- 
placed Panin as his confidants. Mat- 
ters, however, were not yet fully 
organised, nor was the outbreak close 
at hand, when this was accelerated by 
Paul’s own acts. His mistrust of all 
around him daily increased. His 
dreams were of plots against his life. 
His slightest suspicions entailed exile 
or a dungeon on their objects. But 
Alexander still wavered, and without 
his concurrence the conspirators 
dared not stir. To bring him to a 
decision, Pahlen had recourse to a 
Stratagem. He stimulated the sus- 
picions which the Emperor entertained 
of his sons to such a height that Paul 
gave him, as military governor, a 
written authorisation to arrest the 
Grand-duke, for the safety of his 
sacred person. Pahlen showed this 
order to Alexander, and thereby ob- 
tained his consent. 
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It has been said that the empcror 
also projected the imprisonment of 
the empress, and intended to declare 
the grand-duke Nicholas his succes- 
sor, and to superintend his education 
himself. 

Everything combined to accelerate 
a catastrophe. The emperor exhi- 
bited, in his dealings with foreign 


powers, the same violence and im- © 


petuosity that he showed in his 
domestic government. He was at 
war with England ; hostile manifestoes 
were to be hurled at Prussia and 
Denmark, and his ambassadors had 
orders to quit Berlin and Copenhagen. 
The Russian empire, with its credit 
rapidly sinking, and its commerce de- 
stroyed, (consequences of its breach 
with England,) was to plunge into 
war with peaceful neighbours, with- 
out possessing one single ally in 
Europe; for although, against Eng- 
land, France was a sharer in the 
strife—with Prussia and Denmark 
France was at peace. There was no 
motive, no pretext for war, and the 
Emperor himself could have given no 
reasonable account of what had led to 
it. According to all human caicula- 
tions, the ruin of the empire must 
quickly have ensued, had not a 
seemingly accidental circumstance 
hastened a crisis. 

At a former period of his reign, the 
emperor had appointed a ‘general of 
artillery, named Araktschejew, Gover- 
nor-general of St Petersburg, but 
had afterwards dismissed him on‘ac- 
count of his great severity of charac- 
ter. It now occurred to him that 
this man was well suited to serve his 
views ; and whether it be, as some 
suppose, that he suspected Pahlen, 
or, as others have thought, that he 
deemed Araktschejew the best pos- 
sible person to carry out those harsh 
measures he contemplated towards 
his own family, he sent a courier to 
recall him to the capital. Pahlen de- 
tained the courier, and did not let him 
go till he was quite sure that, with 
very little acceleration of the plot, 
Araktschejew would arrive too late. 
Then only did he communicate to the 
chief conspirators the certainty 
he had obtained that the Emperor 
was about to remove him from his 
post of governor-general of St Peters- 
burg. He represented to them that 
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his dismissal would not only upset 
their scheme, but probably lead to its 
discovery. Finally, he made it clear 
to them that the coming of Arak- 
tschejew left them neither the alter- 
native of giving up their plan, nor 
that of postponing its execution; and 
the night from the 23/11 to the 24/12 
of March was then definitively fixed 
upon for carrying it out. 

Before coming to the catastrophe 
which the critical state of Russia, 
and the dangerous monomania or in- 
sanity of Paul were now rapidly 
accelerating, the memoir gives an in- 
teresting account of the building and 
configuration of the palace in which 
it occurred ; accompanying it with a 
plan—copied from one of those pub- 
lished in 1800 by Brenna the archi- 
tect—of the suite of apartments in 
which the Czar met his death. 


“In the first months of his reign Paul 
had begun to build a new palace, in- 
tended for his residence. Whether it 
was that he desired to sanctify the 
building by linking a religious motive 
with its erection, or that he really be- 
lieved in the vision which one of the 
sentries in the vicinity of the garden 
declared himself to have beheld in the 
summer of 1797, certain it is that the 
emperor immediately gave orders for 
the foundation, upon that very spot, of 
a chapel dedicated to St Michael, and 
that he connected with it the plan of a 
castle, to be known as St Michael’s 
palace. In the back-ground of the 
summer garden, on the right bank of the 
Fontancka canal, and on the site of the 
old summer palace, which the Empress 
Elizabeth had inhabited, this gigantic 
building was completed in less than three 
years and ahalf. A scarped ditch, and 
some slight fortifications, armed with 
cannon, were impediments to approach ; 
but the winter, by covering the ditch 
with ice, destroyed the defensive value 
of the drawbridges over which ran the 
chief approaches to the palace. 

The facade of St Michael’s palace was 
of the light red tint of the gloves which 
the emperor’s mistress, the Princess 
Gagarin, wore upon the day when the 
colour was decided upon. The interior 
was exceedingly rich, and surpassed, in 
its lavish abundance of marble and 
bronze, all the architectural splen- 
dour previously known in Russia. Thus 
had this eccentric prince united in his 
palace the sacred and profane, devoting 
it to a saint whilst it bore the colours of 
his mistress. And whilst the exterior 
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had the aspect of a fortress, the interior 
displayed all the luxury and magnifi- 
cence of an imperial abode. 

“Towards the end of the year 1800, 
Paul I. went to reside in this palace 
with his whole family. The monarch 
manifested the greatest eagerness to 
inhabit the building which was to be his 
grave, and which posterity will view as 
his mausoleum, and as a monument of 
his extravagant reign and tragical 
death. 

“On the evening of the 23/11 
March the conspirators supped at the 
houses of some of their chiefs, where there 
was no lack of strong drinks to revive 
the courage of any whose hearts might 
be failing them. Subsequently they all 
assembled at the quarters of Lieutenant 
General Talizin, where Pahlen at last 
appeared, and addressed to his accom- 
plices a few energetic words. Then 
they again separated, to act according to 
the plan agreed upon. 

“ General Talizin repaired to the bar- 
racks of the Preobratzschenskoy guards, 
and, under pretext of disturbances in the 
city, ordered one of Talbanow’s bat- 
talions to take arms. The battalion moved 
silently along the north side of the 
Champ de Mars, and over the bridge 
opposite the hotel Rivas, into the sum- 
mer garden, through which it marched 
to surround the palace of St Michael. 
Here there was an instance how the 
most trivial circumstances may at times 
influence the fate of empires. The old 
linden trees of the summer garden serve 
during the night as an asylum for thou- 
sands of crows. On the approach of 
troops at this unusual hour, the ill- 
omened birds roused themselves and 
filled the air with their croakings. The 
noise was so great that the officers, who 
led the battalion, were in great uneasi- 
ness lest it should awaken the emperor. 
Had it done so, and he had taken alarm, 
the plot might have completely failed, 
and the crows of the summer garden 
would have been as historically famous 
as the geese of the Capitol. Meanwhile 
Pahlen had completed his arrangements 
with respect to the avenues to the palace 
on the side of the Perspective, marching 
thither cavalry detachments, which now 
united themselves with the battalion of 
the Preobratzschenskoy guards. THe 
himself did not enter the palace until all 
was over. The other conspirators after- 
wards taxed him with having wilfully 
lingered, with the intention of profiting 
by the plotif it succeeded, but of appear- 
ing as Paul’s deliverer, if it failed. 

“The palace guard that day consisted 
of a battalion of the Ssemenowskoy 
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guards, which furnished the main guard, 
and took charge of the exterior portions 
of the buildings ; whilst the care of the 
interior, and of the person of his majesty, 
was confided to a detachment of the 
Preobratzschenskoy, under command of 
that Lieutenant Marin who was one of 
the conspirators. When Talbanow had 
brought his battalion within sight of the 
palace, he addressed his men, and asked 
them if they would accompany him on a 
dangerous expedition, which he under- 
took for the salvation of the empire and 
the nation. They unhesitatingly replied 
in the affirmative. The frozen ditch was 
then crossed upon the ice, the outpost 
sentries of the Ssemenowskoy battalion 
were unresistingly disarmed, and that 
detachment of the conspirators whose 
destination was the emperor’s chamber, 
approached his apartments by a small 
winding staircase leading from that 
facade of the palace which overlooked 
what is termed the third garden. This 
detachment consisted of the three 
brothers Zoubow, General Benningsen, 
General Tschitscherin, and of a number 
of unknown men, such as Mansurow, 
Tatarinow, Yeschwel, who, in the course 
of that terrible night, made themselves 
conspicuous by their fury.” 


Without subjoining Brenna’s plan, 
it is scarcely possible, except by a 
very long and tedious explanation 
of the locality, to follow step by step 
all the movements of the actors in 
this bloody drama, as given in the 
Memoir. This, however, is scarcely 
essential to the general comprehen- 
sion of what occurred. An ante- 
chamber intervened between the 
head of the stairs and the emperor’s 
bedroom. There had been a door of 
communication between the latter 
chamber and the empress’s apart- 
ments, but Paul, estranged from and 
suspicious of his wife, had had it 
walled up, and had even put Brenna 
under arrest for having delayed the 
execution of his order to that effect. 
Adjoining the inner apartments of 
the emperor (three rooms, of which 
the bed-chamber was the centre one) 
was a small kitchen. 

“For several months past,” says a 
note to the memoir, “ Paul had lived in 
fear of poison, and he had, therefore, 
applied to a merchant, long established 
in St Petersburg, to procure him a good 
English family cook. This woman was 
preparing him his dinner in the little 
kitchen ; she was terrified by the noise 
the conspirators made, escaped in the 
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confusion, and reached the house of her 


former master in the middle of the 
night, alone and on foot.” 


There is something very striking 
to the imagination in the idea of 
this woman making her escape 
through the hedge of soldiers, and 
across the frozen moat, through the 
cold and darkness of a Russian 
winter night, and startling the mer- 
chant’s peaceful family with intelli- 
gence that armed men had forced 
their way into the palace, and that 
there were sounds of strife and clash 
of swords in the innermost recesses 
of the Czar’s apartments. But we 
remember no historical episode of 
the kind that more abounds in 
strange and dramatic incidents. The 
following is not amongst the least 
interesting :— 

© At the entrance of the bed-room, on 
the very threshold of the door, slept a 
hussar belonging to the emperor’s house- 
hold. This faithful servant opposed the 
entrance of the conspirators, but had to 
yield to superior force, and fled, after re- 
ceiving a few contusions, to summon 
help.” 

This hussar, continues a note to 
the Memoir, 

“Had been attached by the empress- 
mother to her own person. When, with 
his head all bloody, he rushed into the 
hall where stood Marin’s detachment of 
the Preobratzschenskoy guards, and 
called for help to rescue the emperor, 
the detachment had already been alarmed 
by a stove-heater, who had made a similar 
report, but whom Marin had treated as 
a fool and drunkard, and had sent about 
his business. On this confirmation of the 
alarm, however, the excitement of the 
troops became strong and general, and a 
soldier demanded, in the name of all, to 
be led to the emperor. Marin put his 
sword’s point to the man’s breast, threat- 
ened him with instant death if he uttered 
another word, and ordered the detachment 
to stand at attention, a military posture 
which in Russia obliges the most pro- 
found silence. The men obeyed, and 
remained in that attitude until all was 
over. Then they were informed that 
Paul had gone mad and was deposed, 
and with one voice they recognised Alex- 
ander as their emperor. This anecdote 
strikingly illustrates Marin’s rare pre- 
sence of mind, and the extraordinary 
discipline of Russian soldiers.” 

We revert to the proceedings of the 
main body of the conspirators— 
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‘ An aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s,” 
says the Memoir, “ whose name we do not 
know, served as guide to the intruders, 
and followed them into the bed-room. 
Prince Zoubow and General Benningsen 
were in full uniform, with hat on head 
and sword in hand. They stood before 
the emperor’s bed, and said to him, ‘ Sire, 
you area prisoner.’ The emperor sat up, 
greatly amazed, and asked what they 
wanted, whereupon they repeated their 
words, and declared that he must resign 
the crown, enjoining him at the same 
time to keep himself quiet. Prince Zou- 
bow and the aide-de-camp went to the 
door to call in the other conspirators, and 
Benningsen was a while alone with the 
emperor, who kept silence, and alternately 
flushed and grew pale with anger. Ben- 
ningsen said to him, ‘ Sire, your life is at 
stake ; you must submit to sign an act of 
resignation.’ At that moment, several 
officers pressed into the room. Benning- 
sen bade them keep an eye upon the em- 
peror, and turned towards the door to 
shut it. Paul profited by the oppor- 
tunity, and jumped out of bed. One of 
the officers seized him by the throat ; the 
emperor broke from his grasp, sprang be- 
hind a great fire-screen, and fell. For 
the last time Benningsen called out, 
‘ Sire, do nothing ; your life is at stake.’ 
But the emperor got up and turned to- 
wards a table, upon which he had several 
loaded pistols. 

* At the moment when the mass of the 
conspirators rushed upon him, a noise was 
heard at the door. It was an officer with 
a detachment, who came to take Benning- 
sen’s orders, and received directions from 
him to guard the entrance. Meanwhile 
the emperor was thrown upon the ground 
by the conspirators, who ventured to lay 
their ruthless hands upon their sovereign. 
It is affirmed positively that a certain 
Yeschwel, by birtha Tartar, was the first 
who seized the monarch in his regicide 
arms. After a tolerably powerful resist- 
ance, Paul was thrown down and strangled 
with the military sash of an officer of the 
Ssemenowskoy guard, named Scariatin, 
which had been originally intended, it is 
said, to bind the emperor’s feet. 

“ During the brief contest, which lasted 
barely ten minutes, the emperor was 
heard to ask what they wanted of him. 
An officer answered, that ‘ they ought to 
have settled matters with him long be- 
fore.’ Most of the conspirators were in- 
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toxicated with wine. It seems beyond a 
doubt that the master of the horse, 
Nicholas Zoubow, strangled the emperor 
with his own hands. He was a tall man, 
with rather fine features, but of a wild 
expression. He died rather young, still 
holding office ; and it must be assumed 
that neither the Emperor Alexander nor 
the Empress Mother ever knew what an 
immediate share Count Nicholas had in 
the murder. In the ambassador’s report, 
already several times referred to, is the 
following :—‘ It is only too certain that 
this last act of barbarity was committed 
by a person (Nicholas Zoubow) who on 
that very evening had supped in the same 
room with the emperor.’ ” 

“Tt is difficult,” continues the Memoir, 
“to give with certainty the names of all 
the murderers, and so to denounce to the 
execration of future centuries the memory 
of all those who dipped their reckless 
hands in their sovereign’s blood. The 
number of the conspirators was large ; 
and it must be stated, to the scandal of 
the times, that so great was the hatred of 
Paul and the inveteracy of his foes, that 
in the year 1801 a host of officers were to 
be found who boasted of having taken 
part in the murder, without their having 
in reality had anything to do with it. The 
names of Nicholas Zoubow and General 
T'schitscherin, and those of Mansurow, 
Tatarinow, and Yeschwel, are handed 
down as those of the chief actors in the 
tragedy. It may be positively stated 
that Count Pahlen, Prince Zoubow, 
Count Valerian Zoubow, and Gene- 
rals Benningsen and Talizin had no per- 
sonal share in it ; and perhaps it is now 
due to the memory of the late Count 
Valerian Zoubow (deceased in 1804) to 
say that his tears of regret at the tragical 
and unexpected issue of the affair were 
mingled with those of the son of Paul I. 

“ Shut up in his apartment, Alexander 
awaited the result of the undertaking. 
General Uwarow * and Colonel Nicholas 
Borosdin remained with him, to defend 
him in case of need, and to share with 
him the dangers of possible failure. Count 
Valerian Zoubow now went to him, and 
had some difficulty in obtaining admission. 
He found him dressed in uniform, and 
lying on a sofa, and informed him of his 
father’s deposition, of the commencement 
of his own reign, and, finally, of Paul’s 
death. It is well known that this last 
news plunged him into the most terrible 





* This circumstance was told to the author by Colonel Nicholas Borosdin himself, 


then imperial aide-de-camp, and who died a lieutenant-general. 


It is somewhat 


contradictory with what has been stated above, that Uwarow was with Pahlen at 


the head of a battalion of the guards. 


h The two statements may perhaps be recon- 
ciled by assuming that Uwarow left Alexander for a time. 
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despair.” . . . The Empress Mary had 
heard a noise inthe palace, and had been in- 
formed that a movement was taking place 
against the emperor, her husband. She 
endeavoured to go to him, but sentries 
had been placed in all the avenues lead- 
ing to his apartments, with orders to pre- 
vent her passage. An officer, to whom 
the empress applied, sent to General Ben- 
ningsen for further orders. Benningsen 
charged him, on his life, not to let her 
leave her apartment. An attempt she 
made in another direction to reach the 
Grand-dukes Alexander and Constantine 
was equally fruitless. 

“ After Alexander had been recognised 
as emperor by the acclamations of the 
Guards, the Zoubows and General Pahlen 
left the palace, to repair to their posts in 
the city. Benningsen remained at the 
palace of St Michael, in charge of it and 
of the imperial family. He was com- 
missioned (probably by the Emperor Alex- 
ander) to go‘to the empress, and to beg her 
to tranquillise herself. When he ap- 
peared before her, she asked him if she 
was yet at liberty. ‘Che general replied 
in the negative, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. Thereupon the 
empress commanded him to open it again, 
and to give orders that she should have 
free passage whithersoever she chose to 
go. He answered that he was not em- 
powered so to do, and added, ‘ The Em- 
peror Alexander—’ when the empress in- 
terrupted him, raised her hands to hea- 
ven, and exclaimed, ‘ Alexander! who 
has made him emperor?’ ‘The nation, 
madam; the Guards have proclaimed 
him.” ‘But who has formed the con- 
spiracy ?” ‘ All classes were concerned 
in it, military, civilians, and courtiers.’ 
‘Let me go to the Emperor Alexander.’ 
‘No, madam ; I am forbidden to do so. 
You cannot leave these apartments.’ 
‘Ah! general,’ replied the empress, ‘ I 
will make you repent this.’ She continued 
to insist upon going to her sons, until 
Benningsen at last said, ‘1 will agree to 
it on two conditions: that you will not 
pause upon the way, and that you will 
speak to nobody.’ ‘I promise you that,’ 
answered the empress. Benningsen then 
placed sentries, with strict injunctions to 
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let no one approach or answer her. In 
this manner she reached the Emperor 
Alexander, who advanced to meet and 
embrace her, and with whom she found 
a number of the chief conspirators. She 
did not see her husband till they had 
dressed him in his uniform, and laid him 
out upon a camp-bed in the room in which 
he died. A glance sufficed to remove all 
doubt as to the manner of his death, and 
her affliction was so violent, that it was 
only by force she could be removed from 
the apartment.” 


We might multiply extracts from 
this remarkable Memoir and its inte- 
resting notes, but other sections of 
M. Biilau’s volume have claims upon 
attention, equally novel and curious, 
although perhaps of less historical im- 
portance. The celebrated Princess 
des Ursins, the conspiracy of Cella- 
mare, the secret diplomacy of Louis 
XV. and the Chevalier d’Eon, occupy 
the three next sections. No. VI. 
treats of Colonel Agdolo, a Saxon 
officer, who, on the 16th September 
1776, was arrested at his residence in 
Dresden, under very mysterious and 
extraordinary circumstances, and was 
sent the next day to the fortress of 
the Konigstein, where he remained, 
with the exception of a short period 
passed at Pirna, until the day of his 
death. During the first years of his 
captivity, he was most strictly guard- 
ed. His temporary removal to Pirna 
was for his health’s sake, the bleak 
air of the mountain fortress having 
affected his chest. The orders for his 
arrest and imprisonment, and for 
whatever concerned him, emanated 
directly from his sovereign, Frederick 
Augustus, Elector (afterwards King) 
of Saxony, who never confided, even 
to his most trusted ministers, the 
reasons of Agdolo’s detention. It 
has been said—but M. Biilau declares 
himself unable to trace the origin of 
the tradition—that papers containing 
an explanation of this mysterious 





* In the diplomatic report already mentioned, it is said that “the two brothers 
(Alexander and Constantine) were together, and, as may easily be supposed, were 


horror-struck and deeply affected. 


But the new sovereign, who saw the necessity of 


complying with what was demanded of him, and to whom they had naturally said 
nothing of the violent means that had terminated the emperor’s life, was at last in- 
duced to sanction a proclamation, which declared the emperor to have died of 


apoplexy in the night. 


Early on the morning of the 24th March this news was 


announced, with beat of drum, in the streets of St Petersburg ; and in the course of 
the forenoon, Alexander, who had gone over to the winter palace, received the oath 
of allegiance of the senate, nobility, garrison, &c.”—Biav, p. 87-88. 
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affair were kept in‘a cabinet, in the 
King of Saxony’s own room, and were 
destroyed after his death. The whole 
affair attracted great attention at the 
time, and for some years afterwards, 
and various writers attempted to ex- 
plain it; amongst others Mirabeau, 
who, in his work De la Monarchie 
Prussienne, rep2ated the current and 
popular version of the story. This 
was, that Agdolo had served as in- 
strument to the Dowager-electress in 
an intrigue having for object her son’s 
dethronement. Upon this were em- 
broidered a variety of additional and 
unfounded particulars, in which the 
Pope, Frederick of Prussia, and other 
personages of mark, were made to 
play a part. It was, however, evi- 
dent that, besides the Elector and 
Agdolo himself, the chief person 
mixed up in the matter was the 
widowed Electress. Professor Biilau, 
in the course of his researches into 
Saxon history, has done his utmost 
to clear up the affair, and has been 
assisted by communications from well- 
informed sources. He has gone some 
way towards proving that it did not 
hinge on a political conspiracy, and 
has altogether thrown a good deal of 
light upon the subject; but he admits 
that he has been unable completely to 
clear it up—that the jin mot of the 
enigma is yet wanting, and that the 
story of Agdolo must still be classed 
as a Geheime Geschichte. Notwith- 
standing this, and although the reader 
is disappointed at the absence of a 
final and satisfactory elucidation of 
the conflicting circumstances of the 
affair, the chapter is amongst the 
most interesting in this volume—curi- 
ously illustrating the manners and 
morals of the Saxon court eighty 
years since. Agdolo, who, although 
a Saxon subject and of German 
parentage, held an Italian marqui- 
sate, served in the cavalry during the 
Seven Years’ War, and, having been 
wounded, went to get cured at Dres- 
den. During his stay in that city— 


“There appeared an anonymous lam- 
poon against the most illustrious ladies 
of the court and city. It affords a notion 
of the sort of reputation Agdolo enjoyed, 
that suspicion of its authorship fell upon 
him. In the lampoon, the Countess 
Amelia Louisa Rutowska was particu- 
larly ill-treated. She was so persuaded 
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he had written it, that she is said to have 
declared, if Agdolo presented himself 
before her, she would have him thrown 
down stairs by her servants. This was 
repeated to Agdolo, ‘She shall pay 
dearly for that,’ was his remark. And 
pay for it she did; for, after her hus- 
band’s death, she gave Agdolo her hand, 
although the marriage was kept private, 
probably because she would not give up 
her rank at court. The ceremony took 
place, however, in the Electress-dowager’s 
chapel, and with her sanction.” 


Agdolo proved but a faithless hus- 
band. He was notorious for his in- 
trigues. Possessed of ready wit and 
great assurance, he pushed his way 
into the highest circles, and was an 
adept in that sort of smooth but dan- 
gerous scandal which was the bane of 
the society of the time. During the 
carnival of 1776, he was reported to be 
one of a cabal whose object was the 
downfall of the cabinet ministers, 
Von Ende and Count Sacken. Ag- 
dolo, who had many reasons for 
desiring the good opinion of those 
statesmen, sought out the author of 
the rumour, and having, as he 
thought, detected him in Count 
Joseph Bolza, (whose father was a 
Milanese Jew,) took up the matter 
very fiercely, talking of nothing less 
than of batooning his slanderer, or 
cutting off his ears. Bolza declared 
his innocence, and the matter was 
made up—partly by the intervention 
of Count Sacken. These circum- 
stances have no bearing on the catas- 
trophe of Agdolo’s fate, but serve to 
show the character of the man, and 
justify the presumption that he was 
not in very good odour with the 
Elector and the more discreet mem- 
bers of his court and council. This 
premised, we come to the events that 
immediately preceded, and in some 
way (which has never with certainty 
been explained) led to the arrest and 
long captivity of Agdolo. 

The Electress-dowager, although 
richly provided for by her husband’s 
will and her son’s generosity, con- 
trived, by her sumptuous habits, 
patronage of art, and general libe- 
rality, to get into pecuniary embar- 
rassments. Her wish to increase her 
income, already very considerable, led 
her into speculations, which proved 
unfortunate; and these, combined with 
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extravagant living, not only cost her 
a half million of dollars, paid to her 
in hard cash on her husband’s death, 
but also compelled her to pawn her 
very valuable diamonds. Anxious to 
release the jewels, which were in the 
hands of a Roman money-lender, and 
harassed by her creditors, whom her 
son refused to satisfy, she employed 
Agdolo in a negotiation which he con- 
ducted with zeal, and brought to a 
successful issue. By an arrangement, 
concluded during her absence from 
Dresden, it was stipulated that she 
should renounce, in favour of the 
Elector, her reversionary claim on 
the allodial heritage of the electoral 
house of Bavaria, of which the direct 
male line was on the point of extinc- 
tion.* The amount of compensation 
for this renunciation was to be matter 
of subsequent arbitration ; but, on 
her adhesion to the transaction, her 
son was at once to advance eight 
hundred thousand dollars for the re- 
lease of her diamonds and the pay- 
ment of her debts, in consideration of 
which the diamonds were to become 
his property. Agdolo displayed ex- 
traordinary activity in the affair: the 
money was paid down, Count Sacken 
and Baron Ende received each a dia- 
mond snuff-box, and Ferber, the 
privy-councillor, a gold one, full of 
louisd’ors, from the dowager — well- 
pleased to be released from her diffi- 
culties — and the transaction was 
apparently concluded to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, and in perfect good 
faith. But the mysterious part of the 
business was yet to come. We will 
give it in Professor Biilau’s words :— 

“In the first days of September 1776, 
the Electress-dowager (then at Munich, 
where her married daughter, the Duchess 
of Zweibrucken, resided) is said to have 
written to the Elector of Saxony, re- 
questing him to send her a trusty person 
to take charge of the diamonds, which 
she had received back from Rome. 
Whether at her request or not, however, 
the Elector sent Privy-councillor Baron 
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Zehmen to Munich. The following ac- 
count is given of this mission. On the 
very instant of his arrival in Munich, 
Zehmen waited upon the Electress, who 
received him in a very friendly manner, 
and said to him, that he doubtless was 
anxious to get speedily back to Dresden, 
and would therefore like to arrange his 
business at once with her secretary, 
Hewald. She rang the bell. One of her 
women entered and received orders to 
call Hewald immediately. The woman 
smiled ; and, on being asked the reason 
by the Electress, she replied, that her 
Highness probably forgot that Hewald 
had been for some days absent. ‘ That 
is true,’ replied the Electress ; ‘I quite 
forgot he had leave of absence; but, as 
it is so, you must go to his apartments, 
and, if the door is locked, break it open.’ 
Zehmen instantly executed the order ; 
but the diamonds had disappeared. 
Thereupon the Electress fell into a vio- 
lent passion with Hewald, whom she 
designated as the thief, and also with 
Agdolo, as being assuredly mixed up in 
the affair. Zehmen was instantly to 
hurry back to Dresden and prevail upon 
the Elector to have Agdolo arrested, and 
to send her the papers that should be 
found in his possession, so that the whole 
affair might be cleared up. From this it 
seems evident the Electress had not to 
fear that Agdolo would say any thing to 
compromise her. On the 7th September, 
Zehmen got back to Dresden, and at the 
same time the Elector arrived there from 
Pillnitz, for a day’s stay. By his orders, 
Agdolo, without being immediately ar- 
rested, was informed of the affair, with 
respect to which he sent to the Elector, 
on the 15th, a letter intended as his vin- 
dication. It is stated that Zehmen 
urgently dissuaded him from sending this 
paper —which Zehmen must therefore 
have read—and only at Agdolo’s repeated 
and pressing instance did he at last con- 
sent to hand it to the Elector. On the 
15th, the Elector was again in Dresden ; 
but, in the evening, after receiving the 
document, he returned to Pillnitz. The 
next evening, at seven o’clock, Privy- 
councillor Baron Zehmen and Major- 
general and aide-de-camp Von Schiebell 
were sent from Pillnitz to Dresden, with 
orders to arrest Agdolo, to seize and seal 





* The claims of the Electress were subsequently estimated at forty-seven millions 
of dollars. They in part gave rise, in 1778, (on the death of her brother, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, and the last male of his line,) to the short war 
between Austria on the one hand, and Prussia and Saxony on the other, known as 
the Bavarian war of succession, but which, by the Saxons and others engaged in it, 
was nicknamed the potato war (kartoffel krieg) or the Bavarian lawsuit, out of con- 


tempt for its trivial character. 


It consisted entirely of skirmishes, marches, and 


countermarches, did not include a single general action, and was quickly terminated 


by the intervention of France and Russia, 
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up all his papers, and to bring them to 
the Elector so soon as the prisoner was 
in safe custody.” 

Agdolo was one of a card-party at 
Councillor Ferber’s, when he received 
a message from Zehmen, desiring to 
speak to him. On reaching Zehmen’s 
house, he was at once informed of his 
arrest, given in charge to the town- 
major, and escorted to his own dwell- 
ing, which was already occupied by an 
officer and eight soldiers. The two 
commissioners sealed up his papers, 
and took them to Pillnitz; and al- 
though it was nearly midnight when 
they arrived there, the Elector received 
them in person. Professor Biilau 
speculates as to the contents of these 
papers, and of the memorial previously 
addressed to the Elector, and supposes 
the probability of their containing 
matter personally offensive to that 
prince, whose refusal to satisfy the 
unreasonable expectations of the 
Dowager’s coterie, was possibly treated 
as stingy and unfilial, and made the 
subject of insolent comments. Or, 
they may have thrown light on Ag- 
dolo’s share in the disorder and ex- 
travagance prevailing in the Electress’s 
household, or may have contained 
advice how to extract more money 
from her son. 


“ Whether the diamonds,” says the 
Professor, “ or the sum intended for their 
redemption, were purloined by Hewald, 
(whom the chief authority for this memoir 
holds to have been unconcerned inthe busi- 
ness,) by Agdolo, or by some other agent 
of the Electress— whether, perchance, 
Agdolo wished to keep back the money 
for the projected emigration of his patron- 
ess to Italy—what, in short became of the 
jewels or the gold, we know not. But on 
the following day, (the 17th,) at ten in the 
evening, Agdolo, strongly escorted, was 
sent to the Kénigstein. A few days later, 
Zehmen and Schiebell arrived there, with 
a commission to the prisoner, which, 
however, consisted only in the delivery 
to him of a sealed letter from the Elector, 
and in the receipt of a sealed reply from 
Agdolo.” 


The Electress-mother remained at 
Munich. Her expected arrival at 
Dresden was repeatedly announced, 
and as often deferred, until none be- 
lieved she would come. At last she 
did arrive—on the 21st December, 
more than three months after Agdolo’s 
arrest. It was said that her son’s 
threats to withhold her jointure, and 
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his assurances that she had nothing to 
apprehend at Dresden, were required 
to induce her to visit that capital. 
Countess Rutowska, who was certainly 
likely to represent her husband as a 
victim, declared that she herself had 
read a letter addressed to Agdolo by 
the Electress, in which that princess 
said, ‘‘she hoped her house in Padua 
would soon be ready, and then she 
would bid adieu for ever to Saxony, 
which she detested, and to her son, 
whom she did not love.” 

Hewald was arrested at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, and sent to the Konig- 
stein. His wife also was imprisoned 
for some weeks, and was allowed to 
speak to no one, but was then released. 
Professor Biilau has been unable to 
find any account of her husband’s fate, 
nor does his arrest appear to have 
drawn attention at the time. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the Elector kept his reasons for Ag- 
dolo’s imprisonment a secret, even 
from his principal ministers. Von 
Ende did not allow this reserve or 
mistrust greatly to affect him, but 
Sacken was much annoyed, and lost 
no opportunity of expressing his 
vexation. At his own table, in pre- 
sence of twenty-four guests, he is said 
to have declared that Agdolo was his 
friend, and that he should always so 
consider him. He ventured remon- 
stances in the highest quarter, and 
the Elector was said to have promised 
him an explanation ; but this never 
came. Then he attacked members of 
the - privy-council, endeavouring to 
interest them in the matter, but with- 
out success: one of them, Von Wurmb, 
telling him there was nothing irregular 
in the proceeding—that Agdolo, as a 
military man, was not subject to civil 
authorities—and that, as the cabinet 
ministers had often decided on matters 
without consulting the privy-council, 
so it appeared perfectly fair that the 
Elector should, for once, come to a 
decision without the knowledge of the 
cabinet. 


“ Before Agdolo, after his brief abode 
at Pirna, was again conducted to the 
KGnigstein, the Elector is understood to 
have submitted the whole affair (with- 
holding the name and under the strictest 
injunctions to secrecy) to a foreign legal 
authority. We have reason to believe 
that Piitter of Géttingen was the referee. 
The opinion given was, that the prisoner 
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had merited death. Only after this was 
Agdolo brought to the fortress for per- 
petual imprisonment, (21st April 1777,) 
whilst the Elector declared that he could 
answer to his conscience for this punish- 
ment. At Kénigstein he was treated, 
however, with indulgence ; and before his 
death, which did not occur for twenty- 
three years, (27th August, 1800,) he dis- 
tinctly declared himself grateful to the 
Elector.” 


The complications and contradic- 
tions of this strange affair give it a 
very strong interest, and peculiarly 
recommend it to the notice of the 
historical romance-writer, for whose 
purpose it is further adapted by several 
minor marvels and coincidences, to 
which we have not referred in our 
condensation of Professor Biilau’s 
narrative. For instance, the Baron 
Zehmen, who was sent to Munich to 
the Electress, and who afterwards was 
deputed to arrest Agdolo, had re- 
ceived his appointment as privy-coun- 
cillor at the same time that Agdolo 
got his as lieutenant-colonel, and, it 
would appear, had been on terms of 
intimacy or friendship with the man 
to whose punishment he was after- 
wards compelled to be instrumental. 
His fellow-commissioner in the affair, 
General von Schiebell, had command- 
ed, as colonel, the regiment in which 
Agdolo served during the Seven Years’ 
War. Such coincidences, when in- 
vented by the novelist, are often set 
down as strained and unnatural. 

The story of Agdolo is followed by 
scenes in Saxony in the year 1790, 
when the peasantry, whose condition 
was but one degree removed from 
serfdom, and who were often griev- 
ously oppressed and ill-treated, gave 
ear to the echoes of French revolution, 
and made some feeble, ill-directed, 
and speedily-suppressed attempts at 
revolt. The chapter is characteristic 
and interesting. Still more curious, 
perhaps, is a sort of postscript to it, 
telling of a disturbance occasioned by 
the oppressive German game-laws on 
the manor of Hohenstein, in the dis- 
trict known as Saxon Switzerland. 
This also was in 1790. A peasant 
had fenced round a field, to protect it 
fromthegame. ‘I’o dothis he had aper- 
fectright; but the lawsaid that thefence 
must not be of pointed stakes, or that, 
if it were, it must be of a stipulated 
height. The object of these singular 
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regulations was to deter the game 
from leaping, or to allow them to leap 
without risk of impaling themselves. 
Perhaps the peasant had not con- 
formed to these rules, perhaps he had 
some private foe—but the fact was, 
that one morning he found his fence 
torn up and his field ravaged by the 
game. He laid the blame on the 
foresters, and so excited his neigh- 
bours by the bitterness of his com- 
plaints, that the inhabitants of fourteen 
villages on the manor of Hohenstein 
combined to drive, in one day, all the 
game from their fields. From every 
house a man was deputed, and, in 
spite of the exhortations of the 
authorities and forest-officers, the 
thing was done as planned. Several 
foresters were ill-treated. The con- 
spirators did not kill the game, but 
merely expelled it from their land. 
Those into whose fields it was driven, 
naturally thought themselves justified 
in driving it away in their turn; and 
so the contagion spread from one 
district to another, until at last ex- 
termination began to be substituted 
for expulsion. The affair made a 
great sensation. Many persons were 
for the complete destruction of the 
game; others demanded strict observ- 
ance of the game-laws, and the punish- 
ment of all who should infringe them. 
The Elector of Saxony had the com- 
plaints of the peasants investigated ; 
and finding that, although much ex- 
aggerated, they were not entirely 
unfounded, he immediately ordered 
great hunting-parties and battues, 
where all game was to be indiscrimi- 
nately shot down. These took place 
long before the usual commencement 
of the hunting season, and the country 
people were summoned to assist, which 
they did with great zeal. ‘The foresters 
were strictly enjoined to give no cause 
for complaint. Nevertheless, as there 
was at first some quarrelling between 
them and the peasantry, a detachment 
of cavalry subsequently accompanied 
every hunting-party. Not nearly so 
much game was found as had been 
expected. The Elector pardoned past 
transgressions of the game-laws, aud 
no one was punished. 

To English readers the sections of 
Professor Biilau’s volume, illustra~- 
tive of the manners, customs, and _ 
history of Germany, will probably be 
the most novel and interesting. These 
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are seven or eight in number, chiefly 
referring to the eighteenth century. 
In some of them the Professor, a most 
indefatigable bookworm and conscien- 
tious investigator of dates, deals 
rather too largely in details of persons 
who enjoyed, perhaps, some celebrity 
in their generation, and whose names 
may still be possibly found in German 
biographical dictionaries, but who are 
forgotten by the world, and scarce 
worth rescuing from oblivion. Even 
in the least interesting of Mr Biilau’s 
chapters, however, we stumble upon 
curious bits. In his rather dry ac- 
count of a certain Karl Gottlob von 
Niissler, which he styles ‘‘ a contri- 
bution to the history of German 
court and official life and manners,” 
we meet with an example of this kind. 
Niissler, a restless adventurer, who ran 
away from his family when only ten 
or twelve years old, and whose life 
was a tissue of strange changes and 
chances, became, at the age of twenty- 
five, a member of the court of a petty 
German princess, the widowed Duchess 
von Sachsen Weissenfels Dahme. 
The composition of this miniature 
court was rather curious. It included 
the Duchess’s companion, a certain 
Countess of Rindsmaul, (literally Ox- 
jaw ;) her steward or governor of the 
palace ; a gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber; two ladies in waiting ; two cour- 
tiers, of whom Niissler was one; a 
chaplain ; and a female court-jester, 
Katherine-Lisa. This last, says Pro- 
fessor Biilan—who further favours us 
with the names of all the persons 
above enumerated—appears to have 
been the most influential member of 
the Duchess’s establishment. Besides 
his ornamental duties as a courtier, 
Niissler, who had studied law at Jena 
and Wittenberg, advised and assisted 
the Duchess in her lawsuits. 


“One of these was with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Flemming, the author of two 
books, The Soldier and The Hunter, 
and who was a very odd fish. Of his 
five servants, one played a bagpipe made 
in the likeness of a wolf with glass eyes, 
the other four played violins and French 
horns. With the band thus composed he 
gave the Duchess concerts, and furnished 
music for the court to dance to. He had 
his thirty peasants armed and uniformed, 
had daily parades, and posted sentries. 
In his outhouse stood ten cannon ; he had 
also thirty blunderbusses, a hundred 
muskets, and some drums. A retired 
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lieutenant officiated as captain. It came 
to pass thatoneof the Duchess’s huntsmen 
shot a deer in a certain thicket, which 
Flemming asserted to belong to him, and 
demanded delivery of the deer and pun- 
ishment of the huntsman. The Duchess 
maintained the contrary, and, to prove 
her right of possession, ordered several 
trees to be felled in the thicket, and 
brought to her chateau. Thereupon 
Flemming marched forth with his troops 
and with two guns, occupied all the 
avenues, and declared her bailiff, Schulz, 
his prisoner. At first the bailiff took it 
all for a joke, but was soon undeceived, 
and surly enough, when Flemming had 
him put in irons, taken to the guard- 
room, tried by court-martial, and con- 
demned to ride the wooden horse three 
days running—a sentence which was duly 
carried out.” 

The Duchess took legal proceedings, 
and Flemming was bound over to 
keep the peace, under penalty of fifty 
golden marks ; but this did not con- 
tent her Serenity, who carried her 
complaints to Dresden. Presently 
Field-marshal von Flemming came 
through on his way to Poland, called 
at his eccentric cousin’s, had the army 
of thirty men paraded, drafted six 
into his own regiment, forbade the 
others to play at soldiers any longer, 
took away the guns, reprimanded the 
lieutenant, and sent word to the 
Duchess, who had sent Niissler to 
compliment him, that he had given 
her all satisfaction, and that he trusted 
she would forgive his kinsman. The 
vindictive lady, however, refused to 
do this, until at last, Flemming hav- 
ing made amends to the bailiff for his 
ride on the acorn-foaled colt, and 
Niissler having interceded for him, he 
obtained audience of her, in presence 
of a number of the neighbouring 
nobles, and made humble apology. 
** Your Serenity will forgive the mad 
Flemming,” he said: ‘* he will do the 
like no more.” Whereto she replied— 
** Ay, mad indeed ; but all is for- 
given, the field- marshal has made 
things right again.” And Katherine- 
Lisa having been presented with a 
fat sheep, as a peace-offering, matters 
were finally made up. 

The Field-marshal Flemming here 
referred to, was the minister of 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, and is introduced in 
another chapter of M. Biilau’s work, 
relating to the Countess Cosel—one 
of several chapters illustrating the 
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superstitions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at whose commencement that 
celebrated beauty flourished. Daugh- 
ter of a Holstein nobleman, she mar- 
ried, at the age of nineteen, a Count 
Adolphus von Hoym, who, as the 
tale goes, at first kept her secluded 
on his estates, and resolved not to 
expose her to the snares and tempta- 
tions of the Elector’s dissipated court. 
He could not, however, abstain from 
boasting of her beauty and amiable 
qualities; and Prince Egon of Fiirs- 
tenberg managed to entice him into a 
bet, which could be decided only by 
the presence of the Countess at court. 
She made her appearance there—Fiirs- 
tenberg paid his thousand ducats ; but 
Hoym lost his wife, who forthwith 
became the object of the most urgent 
solicitations on the part of the Elector 
and King. Augustus failed to touch 
her heart, but he appealed more suc- 
cessfully to her ambition. The con- 
ditions on which she became his mis- 
tress were exorbitant. He settled on 
her a pension of a hundred thousand 
dollars, obtained her divorce from 
her husband, and bound himself by an 
autograph document to marry her in 
the event of the Queen’s decease. A 
palace was built for her—she received 
the title of the Countess of Cosel, and 
ruled the King with an authority such 
as none of his previous or subsequent 
mistresses ever attained to. But al- 
though she seemed to have fettered 
the fancy of the inconstant monarch, 
she fell a sacrifice to political and 
court intrigues, chiefly instigated by 
the cabinet ministers, Flemming and 
Vitzthum. The consequence of these 
manceuyres (which are linked, as 
narrated by Professor Biilau, with 
many vicissitudes and striking inci- 
dents) was her disgrace and ultimate 
imprisonment in the castle of Stolpen, 
where she passed the latter half of 
her life, first as a captive, and after- 
wards of her own free will. Here she 
had handsome apartments in a tower, 
which still bears her name, and her 
income was also suitable and sufii- 
cient. At first she was furious 
against her royal lover; then her 
heart softened towards him, and she 
made efforts, innumerable but fruit- 
less, to bring about a reconciliation. 
Then she seemed to fall in love with 
her solitude, abjured the world, and 
addicted herself to alchymy and other 
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mysterious sciences. She is said, by 
some writers, to have become a con- - 
vert to Judaism ; but M. Biilau dis- 
credits this, whilst admitting and 
proving, by a curious extract from a 
recently - published work, that she 
busied herself with Jewish theology. 
After the King’s death, she was offered 
her liberty, but refused it, and ex- 
pressed her wish to be buried near the 
tower she had for sixteen years in- 
habited. She appears, however, to 
have made occasional journeys, some 
of which were connected with mys- 
teriously - conducted researches in 
rabbinical literature. For many years 
after her death, which occurred on 
the 3lst March 1761, strange stories 
were current at Stolpen of her odd 
ways, and of the treasures she was 
said to have buried in the subterranean 
passages of the now ruinous fortress. 

Chapter xx11.—Tales of Appari- 
tions at the Electoral Court of Treves— 
contains several capital German ghost- 
stories, some of which Professor Bilau 
endeavours to explain by natural 
causes, whilst others he leaves for the 
reader to marvel and shudder at. 

“So lately as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” he says, “the residence of 
Ehrenbreitstein was repeatedly said to be 
visited by apparitions. Often, for ex- 
ample, when the Elector and Bishop, 
John Philip, engrossed with hia breviary, 
paced the apartments late of an evening, 
and at last reached the outer ante- 
chamber, the guardsman on sentry saw, 
through the glass-door, a figure in a gray 
coat, and of grave aspect, walking at the 
Elector’s side, and taking most offensive 
liberties with that prince. Once the 
guardsman saw the suspicious stranger 
keeping a few paces behind the Elector, 
and making faces and snapping his fin- 
gers at him. The honest soldier could not 
stand this, but pulled open the door to 
seize the insolent jester. He stood open- 
mouthed, and petrified with astonishment, 
when he found the Elector quite alone, and 
the prince, turning round, inquired the 
cause of his boisterous and unmannerly en- 
trance. ‘I was so alarmed about your 
Electoral Highness,’ stammered the 
guardsman, ‘the insolent graycoat. ’— 
‘Oh, has he been here again? He is an 
old acquaintance,’ replied the Elector, 
and sent the soldier back to his post.” 

We are not informed what the 
appearance of this impertinent gray 
demon portended. Other apparitions, 
of which an account is given, pre- 
ceded the death of an Elector, and 
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of the Emperor Francis, whose ap- 
- proaching decease was indicated by 
a phantom coronation, witnessed 
by a page—or fabricated by him. 
But the most numerous and remark- 
able traditions were connected with 
the Silver Chamber, in the northern 
wing of the castle. There, assem- 
blages of supernatural beings were 
seen ; strange figures passed in and 
out, singly or in procession; awful 
sounds were heard; the windows 
lighted themselves up; doors that 
had been left locked were found open 
—in short, all manner of extraordinary 
events occurred. In right of a for- 
mer occupant, the apartment was 
naturally the favourite haunt of evil 
spirits. For in the year 1631 and 
1632 it had been inhabited by a cer- 
tain Hungarian named Felix Wen- 
drownikius, whose ostensible pro- 
fession was that of an alchymist, but 
whom many suspected to be an agent 
of that Bethlen Gabor, prince of 
Siebenburgen, who figured inthe Thirty 
Years’ War. Gabor died in 1629, 
however, which invalidates the sup- 
position of Wendrownikius being in 
his pay two years later ; whilst other 
circumstances concur to make it rather 
improbable even during that leader's 
life. Nevertheless it was made a 
ground of prejudice against him by 
the courtiers, who disapproved the 
Elector Philip Christopher's practices 
with the French and their allies ; and 
Wendrownikius’ particular foe was 
the privy chamberlain, Michael 
Wiedmann, whose influence over the 
Elector was very great. ‘The legend 
related by Professor Biilau, and which 
he appears to have chiefly derived 
from the very curiousaccount of Ehren- 
breitstein, contained in the second 
volume of the Iheinische Antiquarius, 
(Coblenz, 1843,) is remarkable for its 
mixture of politics with superstition. 
Ona certain June evening the Elector 
remained unusually long at supper, 
and when at last he rose from table, 
he bade his chamberlain accompany 
him to the Hungarian’s apartment, 
whom he was curious to see at work. 
“The Hungarian expected them. In 
the middle of the room was a large table, 
upon which stood a dish, and upon the 
dish a goblet. A hot fire burned in the 
stove. They admired the beautiful 


workmanship of the dish and goblet, in 
which latter 


‘Heathens’ heads,’ pro- 
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bably ancient coins, were inlaid. The 
Elector demanded that the work should 
be proceeded with. The Hungarian 
went upon his knees and implored com- 
passion on his weakness, but rose when 
the Elector angrily insisted, and declared 
that fear should not hinder him from 
doing his Grace’s bidding. But as the 
work involved the most imminent danger 
to both his soul and body, he was com- 
pelled to prescribe a few rules of conduct. 
He made the Elector sit down in an old- 
fashioned arm-chair, from which he 
strongly enjoined him not to rise, under 
any circumstance whatsoever. Neither 
must he utter a single word. Failing the 
Observance of these conditions, the 
Hungarian declared his own death cer- 
tain. The chamberlain was _ posted 
behind the chair, and warned neither to 
stir nor speak. Then the Hungarian 
fixed a wire round the goblet with the 
heathens’ heads. The other end of the 
wire was fastened to the stove. Three 
circles were described round the 
strangers, and from the outer circle a 
straight line was drawn to the stove. 
The Hungarian placed lights in the form 
of a triangle upon the dish, accompanying 
all these preparations with low muttered 
prayers. He knelt down by the stove, 
throwing into it from time to time some- 
thing which he took out of a box, where- 
upon the fire glowed again, and there was 
anoise and commotion in the stove. 
When these ceremonies had lasted for 
about an hour, the wire that connected the 
goblet with the stove was redhot, and 
large drops stood upon the goblet, with- 
in which the most beautiful colours 
flashed and played. Suddenly Wied- 
mann (the chamberlain, from whom the 
tale was derived) observed the goblet ex- 
pand and grow taller, whilst the strange 
faces that surrounded it also visibly grew 
and increased indimensions, Faster and 
faster prayed the Hungarian, and higher 
rose the goblet, until its brim almost 
struck against the ceiling. Then came 
a loud explosion, and out sprang the 
heathens’ heads, in the likeness of men 
with beards and long mantles, a ghastly 
crew to look upon. They formed a circle 
round the Elector, and the last fell upon 
its knee, pointed at the prince, and said : 
‘That ishe who would fain deliver up the 
Roman Empire to the Gauls,’ Thereupon 
they all put their heads together,as thou gh 
taking counsel ; and when their con- 
ference was over, one of them drew forth: 
a broad-bladed sword from under his 
mantle. ‘This,’ said the figure, ‘ the law 
sends to the traitor.” And he strode 
forward, as though he would have cut at 
the Elector ; who in deadly terror, and 
with stifled voice, called to his cham- 
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berlain for succour. On the instant, 
everything vanished. The Elector had 
swooned away; the Hungarian lay upon 
the ground, seemingly lifeless. With 
great difficulty the chamberlain restored 
his master to consciousness; and when he 
had done so the Hungarian arose, pale as 
ashes, and assisted in carrying the Elector 
to his bedchamber.” 


If this was a scene got up for the 
purpose of intimidating the Elector, 
the natural inference would be that 
the Hungarian was a partisan of the 
empire, not a tool of its enemies, and 
that his aim was to deter Philip 
Christopher from his contemplated 
surrender of Ehrenbreitstein. The 
unlucky Wendrownikius, according 
to the legend, paid dearly for his 
practices. For whilst the Elector lay 
upon his bed, and received from the 
chamberlain’s hands his customary 
medicament—crab’s eyes stirred in 
water—a tremendous clap of thunder 
was heard, and an alarm of fire was 
given. The conflagration was in the 
Hungarian’s laboratory, whither the 
chamberlain hurried. The doors 
were broken open, and he was amongst 
the first who entered the room. Its 
unfortunate occupant was found with 
his head between the bars of the 
window, his face black and blue, and 
twisted round to his nape, his tongue 
protruding from his mouth. On 
hearing the chamberlain’s report of 
this terrible event, the Elector be- 
trayed so much emotion that Wied- 
mann ventured to entreat him to take 
warning from it, and to abstain from 
his dangerous intercourse with un- 
known persons. ‘* Jacta est alea” was 
the reply, and a week later the French 
were admitted into the fortress. 


“ They came as allies of the Elector ; 
but nevertheless it soon became unplea- 
sant to him to dwell under the same roof 
with Bussy Lameth, the French go- 
vernor, and he went to inhabit the castle 
of St Peter at Treves. Here it happened, 
upon the 12th March 1635, when all in 
the palace had gone to rest, and the 
chamberlain was reading to the Elector 
the fifth chapter of the gospel of St 
Matthew, that on a sudden a loud clatter 
of hoofs was heard on the stairs. This 
was quickly succeeded by the pacing of 
a horse in the antechamber, the well- 
barred folding doors flew open, and a 
horseman, in whom the Elector imme- 
diately recognised the Hungarian, rode 
his steed up to the very chair in which 
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the prince sat. ‘Give heed,’ said the 
apparition in a hoarse voice, ‘to the 
warning I am sent to give thee. Thine 
enemies have conspired against thee, and 
the hour of their triumph is at hand. 
They will lead thee into captivity in a 
foreign land—a captivity which will be 
the least of thy calamities—if thou dost 
not resolve instantly to follow me. For 
I have the power to conduct thee to a 
place of safety.’ With unusual prompti- 
tude the Elector rose from his seat, made 
the sign of the cross, and called upon the 
name of the Redeemer, whereupon the 
Hungarian and his infernal steed dis- 
appeared up the chimney.” 

Professor Biilau suggests the possi- 
bility of a plot, in which the chamber- 
lain himself might be concerned, 
having for object to deliver the 
Elector by stratagem into the power 
of those enemies into whose hands he 
afterwards fell by more violent means. 
Wiedmann disapproved his prince’s 
politics as much as he was attached 
to his person ; and the Elector, subse- 
quently, although with tears in his 
eyes, was fain to dismiss him, because 
he found him too stanch an Impe- 
rialist. But of this Elector’s political 
acts and career the professor proposes 
to speak in a future volume. 

Most of the chapters having re- 
ference to French history and persons, 
deal more or less with strange visions 
and prophecies, and border on the 
supernatural, although matter of a 
more positive description frequently 
intervenes. In these papers M. 
Biilau has availed himself, to a con- 
siderable extent, of Baron Gleichen’s 
Memoirs, a work of which only a 
hundred copies were printed, whilst 
not more than fifty of these passed 
through the booksellers’ hands. <A 
portion of what they contain may be 
found in other memoirs, more widely 
known. Gleichen seems to have been 
a rather credulous person, easy in his 
acceptance of startling tales, which 
M. Biilau translates with an occa- 
sional sly comment. We are told of 
Madame de la Croix, who was skilled 
in driving devils out of possessed 
persons, and who had the honour of 
Operating upon no less a person than 
Marshal Richelieu—also upon a cer- 
tain French consul, whose occupant 
fiend, upon ejection, was so obliging 
as to take the form of a Chinese idol, 
all gold and flame colour, and to make 
faces at the company from behind a 
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green baize curtain. From trivial gos- 
sip of this sort, M. Biilau glides off to 
the philosophy of visions, and gives 
various well-authenticated instances, 
explicable for the most part by the 
physical condition of the persons 
seeing them. Gleichen relates, that 
once, in company at Madame 
Necker’s, that lady produced a 
letter from Buffon, in which he spoke 
of certain apparitions then infesting 
the province of Burgundy, and which 
took the form of old women. Several 
men of letters, indisposed towards 
Buffon, because he was too religious 
for them, made themselves witty over 
his propensity to believe in the in- 
credible. Then said Count Schom- 
berg, who was present,—* You 
know me well enough, gentlemen, to 
be sure that I do not believe in 
ghosts; nevertheless, for a long time 
past, and almost every week, I am 
visited by the figures of three old 
women, who rise at the foot of my 
bed, bow towards me, and make 
horrible grimaces.” 


“Tn like manner, a certain Tieman, a 
friend of Gleichen’s—and who was cer- 
tainly infected with the passion for the 
so-called secret sciences, but who, at the 
same time, was a man of strict veracity, 
and constantly on his guard against de- 
ceptions of all kinds—beheld, almost in 
any place on which he steadfastly fixed 
his gaze for the space of a few minutes, 
a head, whose eyes and features were so 
expressive that they seemed to live. On 
the bloodstain which is shown in the 
chamber of the palace at Edinburgh, 
where David Rizzio was murdered, he 
insisted that he had seen a countenance 
horribly distorted by the agonies of death. 
He repeatedly returned to the place, and 
the head always re-appeared, each time 
more frightful. The thing is not difficult 
to account for by the working of imagina- 
tion, combined perhaps with some pecu- 
liarity in the constitution of the eye, and 
the constant recurrence of the image, 
once conceived, is by no means astonish- 
ing.” 


Nearly every chapter of the book 
before us invites to extract or com- 
ment. We can here speak but of one 
more, a short and lively sketch, en- 
titled Condamine and the Convulsion- 
naires. The latter, we need hardly 
remind the reader, were a fanatical 
sect of Jansenists, whose religious 
ceremonies included self-inflicted tor- 
tures, who dealt in prophecies and 
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ecstasies, and whose mad proceed- 
ings (which some imagined to be the 
result of physical disease) completely 
discredited the doctrine of Jansenism. 
Concerning these lunatics or enthu- 
siasts, M. Biilau derives various de- 
tails from Baron Gleichen’s work, 
and gives them in combination with 
amusing anecdotes of the French sa- 
vant, Charles Marie de la Condamine. 
This person—born at Paris in 1701, 
and chiefly remembered for his exten- 
sive travels in Africa, America, and 
the East, and for his scientific re- 
searches with respect to the small- 
pox—was afflicted with an unbounded 
and irrepressible curiosity, in whose 
indulgence he was sadly thwarted by 
his deafness. 


“ When he saw two persons conversing 
confidentially together, he not only ap- 
proached them in the most indiscreet 
manner, but would actually take out his 
hearing-trumpet, the better to listen to 
their discourse. If he found a letter upon 
the table, he could not help opening and 
reading it. When M. de Choiseul was 
ambassador at Rome, he one day found 
Condamine, with whom he lived on terms 
of great intimacy, seated in his closet, 
turning over and perusing his papers. 
With grave countenance, and in a most 
tragical tone, M. de Choiseul informed 
him that it was his painful duty to have 
him arrested and sent to the Bastille, in- 
asmuch as an important state secret was 
just then under discussion, and that the 
mere probability of his having got an 
inkling of it sufficed to make his impri- 
sonment necessary, until such time as it 
might be safely divulged. In vain were 
Condamine’s protestations that he had 
read nothing, and knew nothing: the 
guard was sent for, a post-chaise was got 
ready, and his terrors were worked upon 
to the great amusement of all present. 
It is related of Condamine that, at Con- 
stantinople, he committed a small theft, 
on purpose to receive the bastinado on 
the soles of the feet, and to be able to 
judge of the sensation produced by this 
punishment. When Damiens, the assas- 
sin of Louis XV., was executed, Conda- 
mine, impelled by his curiosity, made his 
way not only through the crowd of spec- 
tators, and the ranks of the troops on 
guard, but into the circle formed round 
the scaffold by the executioners from the 
environs of Paris, who had been allured 
to the capital by a spectacle to them so 
interesting. He owed his admission into 
this honourable assemblage to Charlot, 
the Paris executioner, who recognised 
him, and called out to his brother pro- 
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fessors—‘ Gentlemen, make room for M. 
de la Condamine: he is an amateur.’ 
Another anecdote is told of him, to the 
effect that, upon a journey through Italy, 
he came to a village on the sea-shore, in 
whose church a wax taper was kept con- 
stantly burning, and learned, upon in- 
quiry, that the popular belief was, that 
upon its extinction the village would be 
swept away by the waves. Thereupon, 
he immediately snatched the taper and 
put it out; and was then with difficulty 
rescued from the hands of the enraged 
villagers.” 

In so inquisitive a person the mystic 
rites of the Convulsionnaires natur- 
ally awakened extreme curiosity. 
He took the most extraordinary 
amount of trouble to obtain admission 
to their ceremonies, then much im- 
peded by the police. On his solemn 
promise of secrecy, and by represent- 
ing himself as a proselyte anxious to 
be convinced, he was allowed to wit- 
ness the strange rites of these fanatics. 
But on beholding a young girl fastened 
to the cross, he made some remarks, 
which so scandalised the assembly 
that he was roughly and ignominiously 
turned out; and, notwithstanding all 
his entreaties, was never again toler- 
ated in their temples. Finding them 
inexorable, he had recourse to strata- 
gem. 


“One day in Passion-week, Gleichen 
found himself in a company where the 
conversation turned on a very remarkable 
exhibition which was to take place on 
Good Friday, in a certain assembly of 
Convulsionnaires. A young person was 
to be crucified with the head downwards. 
On his expressing a wish to be present, 
a lady gave him a letter toa lawyer, a 
friend of hers, who was connected with 
the Convulsionnaires, and whom she re- 
quested to take Gleichen with him. On 
the eve of Good Friday, Gleichen met 
Condamine at a house, where the same 
subject was broached. Condamine bit- 
terly lamented his exclusion from the 
strange scene, and Gleichen could not 
refrain from showing him his letter of 
introduction, and making merry at his 
disappointment. But as soon as Conda- 
mine learned that the baron was perso- 
nally unknown to the lawyer to whom he 
was recommended, it occurred to him to 
personate Gleichen, and enter in his stead. 
To this end, he implored the baron to 
give him up the letter—promising to be- 
have discreetly, and vowing eternal grati- 
tude. Gleichen at last yielded to his 
importunity, and Condamine forthwith 
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called upon the lawyer, and had himself 
announced under Gleichen’s name. He 
was most cordially received: the lawyer 
took him into his library, showed him the 
works of several learned Germans, and 
made inquiries of him concerning them. 
Condamine answered as well as he could 
—said he had studied law under one, 
philosophy under another, and played the 
part of a tolerably well-informed German 
traveller so naturally, that the lawyer 
never doubted he was the man he pre- 
tended to be. On their way to the meet- 
ing-house, he instructed the foreigner as 
to the discreetness of deportment, and the 
air of pious conviction, it was essential he 
shouldassume. But, asill-luck would have 
it, the house to which they went was the 
very same from which Condamine had al- 
ready been disgracefully expelled. The 
appearance of the Evil One himself could 
not have occasioned greater consternation 
than that of Condamine. The entirecongre- 
gation thronged around him, and over- 
whelmed the lawyer with reproaches, for 
bringing amongst them the reckless 
scoffer who had insulted and profaned 
their mysteries. The poor lawyer, utterly 
bewildered, repeated again and again 
that they were mistaken, and that the 
gentleman was a distinguished German, 
who had been strongly recommended to 
him. When at last convinced that the 
supposed foreigner was no other than 
Condamine, he joined in the chorus of 
invectives, and the intruder had no choice 
but hastily to retreat.” 


A very extraordinary piece of bio- 
graphy—included, under the title of 
Abenteurerleben, in the miscellany of 
anecdotes and sketches terminating 
the volume—is too long for extraction. 
“* At the unsuccessful siege of Coblenz 
by the French, in 1688, it was dis- 
covered that the shots of the best 
gunner in Ehrenbreitstein passed 
harmlessly over the French camp. 
The man was arrested, and an under- 
standing with the enemy was de- 
tected.” The gunner’s confession 
comprised the history of his whole 
life, and a host of crimes and adven- 
tures, some too strange to have been 
invented, others connected with super- 
natural circumstances, and manifestly 
embellished by the imagination or 
superstition of the narrator. But we 
have done enough to show the very 
interesting nature of Professor Biilau’s 
work, and we shall look with curiosity 
for the appearance of his second 
volume. 
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** On doit des égards aux vivans: aux morte rien que la verité”’ 


Tue death of Sir Robert Peel was 
an event so sudden, so unexpected, 
and so distressing, that it excited a 
universal feeling of sympathy in the 
British heart, and stilled for a season 
every voice but that of melancholy 
among the immense multitudes to 
whom his public career had made him 
known. It stifled, during the first 
paroxysm of grief, even the loud wail 
of national distress: it obliterated the 
deep lines of party distinction: it 
caused to be forgotten the more pain- 
ful feelings of extinguished confidence. 
All classes hastened to pay tribute 
to the eminent statesman who lay 
extended on the bed of premature 
death. His early companions, his 
noonday friends, his evening admirers, 
were alike found at his gate. The 
bitter words, the averted gaze, the 
withheld hand, which had so painfully 
marked the estrangement of recent 
years, were forgotten. Such were the 
crowds which surrounded his dwell- 
ing that the aid of the police was 
required to prevent the anxious mul- 
titude from disturbing the last mo- 
ments of the dying statesman. In the 
list of those who formed part of the 
throng were to be found the highest 
and noblest in the land, of all parties 
and shades of opinion ; from the Prince 
Consort, who shared in the profound 
grief of royalty, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, over whose aged checks tears 
wolled, to the humblest citizen of the 
metropolis, who felt that a social, almost 
a domesticloss was impending over all. 
It is well that it was so. We shared 
in the general emotion, and felt proud 
of our country at seeing that, in such a 
moment, the divisions of time were 
forgotten; that the universal feeling 
was with the widowed consort, the 
mourning relatives ; and that even the 
strongest passions which can agitate 
the human breast were stilled at the 
approach of the Angel of Death. 

But there is a time for all things. 
There is a time for sorrow, and there 
is a time for justice. There is a sea- 
son for sympathy with the agonised 


hearts of mourning relatives, and there 
is a season for calm reflection on the 
acts of public men. Death at once 
renders them the province of history. 
The power of the dead over passing 
events is at an end. No more will 
their voice be heard in admiring 
senates; no more will their decisions 
be looked to by expectant nations. 
But to history they will never be lost. 
Their deeds for good or for evil are 
imperishable: they are transmitted 
as an inheritance, not only to their 
family, but to their country. By their 
country they are and must be judged. 
History sums up the evidence; but 
the verdict is in the end given by the 
nation, and theirs is the voice of ages. 
The more illustrious public men have 
been, the more shining their path, the 
more unbounded their power, the more 
indelible their acts, the more essential 
is it that a just verdict should be re- 
turned on their conduct; and their 
career held up as an example to be 
followed, or a beacon to be avoided, 
by future ages. 

Never did a statesman leave this 
earthly scene, whose actions have 
been the subject at once of more 
unbounded eulogium and of more 
impassioned invective, than he whose 
premature end the nation has re- 
cently deplored. And what is still 
more remarkable, and is in a manner 
peculiar to his case, the eulogium has 
come from those who, down to within 
a few years of the close of his career, 
were his political opponents, the in- 
vective from those who till the same 
period were his admirers and friends. 
It is too well known to what this 
strange, and at first sight inexplica- 
ble, mutation in the language of parties 
has been owing: the mutation in the 
statesman himself has done the whole. 
He changed sides, and the parties 
mutually shifted their language ac- 
cordingly. But that very circum- 
stance, joined to the recent period in 
which the change, with all its mo- 
mentous consequences, has taken place, 
may well inspire distrust as to opinions 
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expressed on either side in the first 
burst of gratitude for unanticipated 
support, or indignation for unexpect- 
ed desertion ; and inspire ourselves 
with a deeper sense of the responsi- 
bility under which we approach so 
delicate a subject, and endeavour 
honestly, and under a strong sense of 
public duty, to steer betwixt the 
two extremes of flattery and reproba- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Peel, says the one party, 
is the most illustrious example that 
ever appeared of the sacrifice of self 
to the public good—of the voluntary 
incurring an estrangement of all 
others the most painful to a states- 
man who had long been looked to as 
the head of a powerful party, from an 
overwhelming sense of patriotic duty. 
He has done this on more than one 
occasion: he has twice incurred this 
penalty, it forms the leading charac- 
teristic of his career, it embittered his 
life, but it should immortalise his 
memory. At first bred in the strictest 
principles of the school of Perceval and 
Eldon, albeit returned for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford specially to defend 
the cause of Protestant Supremacy, 
he did not hesitate to sever these con- 
nections, and join with the Duke of 
Wellington in supporting Catholic 
Emancipation, when it had become 
evident that the old system could no 
longer be maintained, and that the 
interests of the empire imperatively 
required the abolition of all restric- 
tions founded on difference of belief. 
Albeit bound to the Conservative 
party by the strongest bonds which 
can attach public men to each other— 
the bond of a long contest, gallantly 
maintained for years together against 
the Reform Bill—he did not scruple to 
sever these ties, and coalesce with the 
Liberal party in the great measure of 
emancipating the chief articles of 
human subsistence from the tax 
hitherto levied upon them for the be- 
hoof of a single and limited portion of 
the community. In these sacrifices, 
which alone have occasioned the divi- 
sions of opinion regarding him, there 
was more than the sacrifice of life for 
the good of his country, there was the 
sacrifice of that which chiefly renders 
life dear—the esteem of friends, the 
bonds of party, what the world calls 
the feelings of honour. The greater 
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therefore was the merit of the states- 
man, who gallantly threw himself 
into the breach when danger was 
at its height, from a deep sense of 
public duty; and the obloquy with 
which he was assailed at the time by 
the party whose principles, when no 
longer tenable, he abandoned, should 
be the measure of the gratitude with 
which he ought to be regarded by every 
subsequent age of his country. 

The Protectionists argue after a 
different manner, and even the least 
intemperate amongst them are actu- 
ated by the following views—Public 
men in a Constitutional Monarchy 
are not returned to Parliament, or 
placed in power, merely in order that 
they may adopt their own views of 
public measures, or veer about with 
the changes in their own ideas of 
what is for the public good. They 
are placed in the Senate, they are 
elevated to power, because their 
opinions upon the whole coincide 
with those of the constituents whom 
they represent, and whose interests 
are intrusted to their defence. With- 
out going the length of affirming that 
they are bound on every question to 
consult the wishes of these consti- 
tuents—admitting that they are re- 
presentatives, not delegates—it may 
yet safely be affirmed, that, on the 
great and leading questions which 
were at issue in their election, and 
for espousing a particular side in 
which they were selected by the 
majority of the constituency, no com- 
promise or abandonment of principle 
is admissible. Great latitude of con- 
duct is allowed to a general placed 
at the head of a national army; but 
it was never supposed that any con- 
siderations of expediency, how urgent 
soever, could authorise him to go 
over to the enemy. The unanimous 
opinion of men has stamped with 
reprobation two of the most illus- 
trious generals of modern times, 
Marlborough and Ney, who succes- 
sively, in a crisis of their countries’ 
fate, abandoned their colours without 
surrendering their power. What 
honour demands in such circum- 
stances is quite plain — resign your 
appointments, retire into private 
life. You thus become again a free 
agent; and if you then espouse the 
opposite side, you abandon no trust, 
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you violate no duty; and you may 
rise again to supreme power without 
any loss of public or private character, 
whatever imputations may be cast 
on your consistency, If ever 
there were cases in which duty and 
honour alike called for a strict adher- 
ence to these principles, they were 
the two on which Sir Robert Peel 
successively changed sides—for the 
one related to a matter of conscien- 
tious religious conviction, on which 
his opinion, in unison with that of 
his constituents, had been decidedly 
pronounced from his earliest years ; 
and the other to a matter of life 
or death to a great and important 
class in the community, who had not 
merely returned him to Parliament, 
but elevated him to the Premiership, 
to uphold their principles and main- 
tain their interests. He abandoned 
both, and he did so on both occasions 
without surrendering his power, or 
divesting himself of his trust. On 
the contrary, he made use of that 
very power to betray that very trust. 

It would be easy to draw a por- 
trait of Sir Robert Peel in conformity 
with one or other of these views—to 
present him either as an _ heroic 
patriot, or as a treacherous leader, 
to a numerous and assenting class of 
readers; and the annalists of these 
times, according as they incline to the 
Free Trade or Protection side of the 
question, will probably adopt one or 
other of them. But all such pictures 
are onesided, and therefore fallacious. 
Men are neither such angels as those 
who have, or suppose themselves to 
have, been benefited by them, repre- 
sent, nor such devils as those whom 
they have injured, or who think them- 
selves injured, suppose. Characters of 
imperfect goodness are much more 
frequent than is generally imagined. 
Secondary and adoptive minds much 
oftener work out great changes for 
good or for evil than original and 
creative ones. The reason is, that 
they embrace the opinions of others, 
when the change these have effected 
in public opinion has been rendered 
so considerable that it has become 
possible to reduce them to practice; 
and thus they are considered as their 
authors, or at least obtain the praise or 
blame due tosuch. They are not the 
discoverers of the steam-engine, but 


the persons who apply it on the 
greatest scale to machinery ; not the 
Watts, but the Cromptons or Ark- 
wrights of political science. The 
unbounded praise from one party, 
the unmeasured obloquy from another, 
which they incur, are equally re- 
moved from the just decision of 
impartial judgment. These belong to 
the warm feelings of party conflict, 
the ulcerated wounds of individual 
injury ; not the dispassionate survey 
of political justice. Fully aware of 
the difficulty of the task, not pre- 
tending to be able entirely to eradi- 
cate from our minds the memory of a 
conflict in which we have borne a 
part, we shall yet make the attempt 
to speak of an illustrious opponent, 
now no more, with equity, and cha- 
racterise the dead in the spirit which 
befits those who have so recently 
been reminded of the changes of mor- 
tality. 

As we must, in the course of this 
survey, come upon ground in which 
there will be great division of opinion, 
we have great pleasure in commencing 
with some points in which all are 
agreed ; and we do this with the more 
satisfaction, that in praise of Sir 
Robert Peel we have to direct public 
attention to many points of excellence 
in his earlier career, which have been 
almost forgotten in the vehemence of 
party laudation of the great changes 
by which its close was marked. 

It may now appear an inconsider- 
able, but it is in truth no small'merit, 
in a statesman to have first intro- 
duced the system of Portce into the 
British islands. We have become of 
late years so familiar with this useful 
and necessary arm of government, 
that we are apt to forget both the 
difficulty with which its first introduc- 
tion was attended, and the obligation 
we owe to the statesman who first 
braved the obloquy consequent on 
the attempt. Self-government has 
long been the boast of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; it is interwoven with 
their habits, their traditions, their 
affections: it used to be their boast, 
which was repeated from one end of 
the world to the other, that the parish 
constable’s baton could effect that, in 
England, for which a regiment of 
dragoons would scarcely suffice on 
the Continent. The unpaid magis- 
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tracy, the citizen constable, were in 
every mouth. However safe and 
effective the system once was in the 
rural districts of England, none need 
betold how entirely inapplicable it had 
for long become to the huge masses of 
discontented people who soon came to 
be assembled in our great towns and 
chief manufacturing districts, and 
still more in the neighbouring island, 
where all attempts at self-government 
have been rendered nugatory by the 
fierce passions and recklessness of blood 
characterising the Celtic race. New 
social circumstances had arisen, which 
imperatively called for new institu- 
tions; but they could not be intro- 
duced without doing violence to an- 
cient ideas, and shocking respectable 
though antiquated feelings. Sir Robert 
Peel, early in his career as a practical 
statesman, had both the merit to 
have discerned the necessity of a 
change, and the courage to face the 
obloquy consequent on its introduc- 
tion. He introduced that admirable 
force the Irish police, which for long 
bore the significant sobriquet of 
‘¢ Peelers ;” and he organised and set 
on foot the London Metropolitan 
Police force. Immense was the dis- 
satisfaction which these changes ex- 
cited, especially among the half-ruffian 
classes whose violence they were to 
coerce in both islands. More than 
one bloody affray in Ireland, and a 
desperate pitched battle with the 
Metropolitan blackguards in London, 
were required to show their necessity, 
and demonstrate their efficiency. Now, 
however, the utility of these changes 
is generally recognised; they have 
gradually been adopted in all the 
great cities and most of the populous 
districts in Great Britain; they are 
universally established by Government 
authority in the neighbouring island ; 
collision with the military has been in- 
deed comparatively rare; and to the 
efficiency of the powerful aid thus 
furnished to the civil magistrate, the 
safe passage of the nation through 
the perilous and trying times which 
have since occurred, is in no incon- 
siderable degree to be ascribed. 

The great changes in our CRIMINAL 
Law which have distinguished our 
times cannot be ascribed, in the first 
instance, to Sir Robert Peel: their 
introduction belongs to Sir Samuel 


Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Lord Brougham. But Sir Robert had 
the merit, and, situated as he was, it 
was a very great one, of apprehending 
the necessity, from the increasing 
humanity of the age, of embracing 
their principles, and of carrying them 
into practice in a safe and cautious 
manner. He introduced acts of par- 
liament, during almost every session 
while he was Home Secretary, which 
successively took away the punish- 
ment of death in the cases where the 
severity of that terrible penalty was 
most complained of. So largely has 
the new system been since carried into 
execution, that it is the boast of the 
present Government, that since 1841 
no person has been executed in the 
British islands but for deliberate and 
cold-blooded murder. This change is 
immense —it is in unison with the 
best feelings of our nature—and Sir 
Robert Peel is justly entitled to the 
praise of being the first statesman 
who carried the principles of humanity 
in the administration of criminal law 
into practice. It is unhappily too 
well known—the records of Parlia- 
ment too clearly attest it—that this 
new system, so far from having been 
followed by the promised reductions 
of crime, has been attended by a great 
and most alarming increase. Nay, 
whatis still more disheartening, the in- 
crease has been greatest in those offen- 
ces, such as robbery and forgery, in 
which the capital punishment in former 
times was most frequently enforced ; 
and it has been greater in the edu- 
cated than the uneducated classes of 
the community. But it is not there- 
fore to be supposed that the whole 
system is erroneous, and that Sir 
Robert Peel does not deserve the 
lasting thanks of his country for 
having introduced it into practice. 
Its failure to check crime hitherto has 
arisen from the extreme difficulty of 
providing proper secondary punish- 
ments; from the vast increase of 
suffering and destitution among the 
labouring classes, which the new 
Monetary and Free-Trade systems 
have occasioned, and the temporary 
stoppage of transportation among 
male offenders, from the inexplicable 
neglect of Government in sending out, 
at the public expense, an adequate 
number of untainted emigrants of 
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both sexes, to neutralise and retain 
within proper bounds the stream of 
depravity conducted away from the 
parent state. 

As Home Secretary, during the 
many years he held that important 
office, Sir Robert Peel’s merits were 
of a very high order. Patient and 
laborious, he was constantly to be 
found at his post; conscientious and 
scrupulous, he devoted the powers 
of an active and vigorous mind to 
the discharge of its momentous 
duties; indefatigable in investiga- 
tion, he often took upon himself the 
duties both of council and judge 
in the melancholy cases then much 
more frequent than at present, when 
the life of a criminal was referred 
to the mercy of the crown and 
the consideration of the Home Secre- 
tary. He had not the decision and 
moral courage by which Lord Sid- 
mouth was so honourably distin- 
guished in that responsible office ; 
but no man ever exceeded him in the 
couscientious and faithful discharge 
of its momentous duties, or the 
activity with which he prosecuted 
any feasible plans of amelioration 
which were suggested in its numerous 
departments. 

The time has now arrived when a 
still higher meed of praise may be 
awarded to Sir Robert Peel for the 
able, unflinching, and uncompromising 
resistance which he offered to the 
Reform Bill. There is no part of his 
career upon which his biographer will 
dwell with such unmixed satisfaction 
as this, because there is none on which 
all parties are now so entirely agreed. 
In making this observation, we do not 
mean to affirm that all parties are 
agreed that the Reform Act has proved 
an evil. We know that many regard 
it as the greatest possible improve- 
ment, and think that, but for it, the 
British constitution would infallibly 
have been overturned during the 
moral earthquakes in Europe which 
followed the French revolution of 
1848. But even those who think so 
will, if they have a particle of candour 
in their breasts, be the first to admit 
that Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in 
resisting the measure, holding the 
opinions that he did regarding it, was 
a model of firmness, ability, and 
patriotic devotion. The party of 


which he was the head, once so 
numerous and powerful, had been 
cast down, by the elections of June 
1831, to an hundred members. Public 
excitement was at its height; the 
press, with one or two honourable 
exceptions, was unanimous on the 
popular side; the brickbat and the 
bludgeon were generally called in to 
the aid of argument; and whoever ven- 
tured to oppose the torrent was not 
only universally stigmatised as a 
public enemy, but ran no small per- 
sonal risk if brought in public into 
contact with the populace. In these 
circumstances, which to an ordinary 
observer appeared all but desperate, 
and were generally considered in the 
country as such, he gallantly main- 
tained the contest at the head of his 
small but devoted band of adherents ; 
and, for a year and a half, protracted 
the discussion of the measure which, 
in so vital a particular, was to change 
the constitution. Much was gained 
by this intrepid and skilfully con- 
ducted stand: the £50 tenant clause, 
by which alone a semblance of 
equality was preserved between the 
agricultural and commercial classes in 
the Reformed Parliament, was due 
to his exertions. But, above all, that 
was gained which, in revolutionary 


- contests, is of paramount importance 


—Time. During the year and a half, 
from 1st March 1831 to 21st Septem- 
ber 1832, that the contest lasted, the 
nation bad leisure in some degree to 
regain its senses. The daily discus- 
sions which went on regarding it, 
during that long period, opened the 
eyes of many, but above all of its 
promoters in the cabinet, to its dan- 
gerous tendency. Incalculable were 
the effects of this delay. Had it not 
been for the breathing-time gained— 
had it not been for the cooling season 
afforded to an overheated nation—the 
consequences could not have been 
other than fatal to Great Britain. 
Had the Reform Bill been driven 
through both houses of parliament and 
become law in three months, as the new 
constitution was in France by the 
Constituent Assembly, not all the 
efforts of the Whig Ministry could have 
prevented the country from being com- 
pletely revolutionised. The six points 
of the Charter would have become 
law ere 1831 had closed, as certainly 
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as the Rights of Man did in France, 
in August 1789. Long ere this we 
should have been crushed under a 
military despotism of democratic crea- 
tion, and the very name of freedom 
have perished in the empire, from the 
effect of the passions which its parti- 
sans had excited. Let it never be for- 
got, that, if the nation has enjoyed the 
inestimable blessing of protected free 
discussion since that period, it is 
mainly to be ascribed to the time 
gained by Sir Robert Peel and the 
Conservative minority during the dis- 
cussions on the Reform Bill; and that 
we owe to their exertions the liberty 
we have ourselves enjoyed in dis- 
cussing his later measures. 

On more than one occasion, Sir 
Robert Peel evinced great moral 
courage, which strangely and pain- 
fully contrasts with his vacillation of 
opinion on other subjects. His return 
from Rome and ready assumption of 
the helm in December 1834, when the 
eyes of William IV. were first opened 
to the effects of the measure, which he 
had exerted the whole power of the 
Crown to force through the House of 
Peers, was an eminent example of 
this quality, of all others the most im- 
portant in a statesman. To say that 
his efforts were unavailing, that his 
Ministry was of short duration, and 
that he was soon defeated and forced 
to resign by the Lichfield House com- 
pact, is no detraction from his merits 
on this occasion. On the contrary, it 
constitutes their highest panegyric ; 
for it demonstrates what was the 
strength of the Liberal coalition to 
which the Reform Bill had given a 
majority of the House of Commons, and 
affords, therefore, the measure of the 
moral resolution which prompted Sir 
Robert Peel to undertake the task of 
governing the country in its face. His 
subsequent career, at the head of a 
now greatly increased body of sup- 
porters, down to 1841, when he was 
restored to power by the general coali- 
tion of the great interests in thenation, 
against the Free-Trade measures of the 
Whig Ministry, was distinguished by 
the same perseverance, caution, and 
patriotic devotion. To his efforts 
during that period we are mainly 
indebted for the preservation of the 
greater part of the property of the 
Trish church, and the whole of that of 
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England, from the spoliation with 
which it was menaced; and his efforts 
on behalf of both establishments form 
one of the most honourable parts of 
his career. 

Still more creditable to him was the 
resolution which he displayed in 1842, 
when the intelligence was received of 
the fearful disaster in the Coord 
Cabul Pass, and the entire expulsion 
of our troops from Affghanistan. 
This calamity, unparalleled in Indian 
warfare, and which alone in modern 
times recalls the destruction of Varus’s 
legions, was not, it is well known, in 
any degree to be: imputed to Sir 
Robert Peel. He neither refused the 
subsidy of £50,000 a-year to Dost 
Mahommed, which would have con- 
verted him into a willing ally; nor 
plunged without adequate regard to 
his communications into the Affghan- 
istan expedition ; nor was implicated 
in the unhappy appointment of mili- 
tary chiefs, whose inefficiency and 
want of foresight were the immediate 
cause of the disaster. He inherited 
these seeds of evil from his predeces- 
sors: he merely came into power in 
time to reap the harvest of ruin which 
their measures had prepared. But 
when the catastrophe did arrive, he 
met it in a noble spirit. There was 
neither timidity nor vacillation in his 
measures. Though our Indian empire 
was at the time, and had been for 
two years, involved in hostilities with 
China, as well as in the heart of Asia, 
he boldly fronted the difficulties which 
the double strain, so imprudently in- 
curred, on its resources had rendered 
unavoidable. The Income Tax was 
reimposed, and how objectionable 
soever as a peace impost, and a part 
of our ordinary finance system, no 
one can doubt that, at that juncture— 
involved in a double war in Asia, and 
with our Indian empire menaced with 
destruction—such a measure was both 
wise and necessary. The land and 
sea forces of the empire, which had 
been reduced to a pitiable degree of 
weakness by the Reform clamour, and 
the want of resolution in the preceding 
Administrations, were considerably 
augmented ; a new spirit was infused 
into our generals by the conviction 
that they would be supported if they 
did their duty ; and with noble mag- 
nanimity an expedition was a second 
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time attempted against the scene of 
our former disasters in Cabul, at the 
very time that hostilities on an en- 
larged scale, and a much improved 
plan of operations, were undertaken 
against the Celestial Empire. The 
consequences are well known, and 
form, if the era of Wellington in 
Europe is excepted, the brightest 
chapter in the military history of 
Great Britain. Both expeditions 
were successful : the Kyber Pass was 
forced, Ghuznee taken, Cabul cap- 
tured, at the very time that Nankin 
was threatened, and the formidable 
Tartar force destroyed on the great 
river of China—and the prodigy was 
exhibited to an astonished world of 
a single Delhi Gazette announcing 
the capture of Cabul in the heart, 
and the submission of the Chinese 
empire in the farthest extremity of 
Asia. 

The foreign policy of Sir R. Peel, 
when at the head of affairs from 1842 
to 1846, was eminently pacific, and 
marked by the caution and delibera- 
tion by which, in that important branch 
of the public service, the Conservative 
party have long been distinguished. 
‘We may estimate the importance of 
such a system by the continual tur- 
moil in which we have been kept, and 
the narrow escapes from serious 
dangers we have made, under Lord 
Palmerston’s direction. With the 
exception of the wars in China and 
Affghanistan— for which he was no- 
ways responsible, as they were be- 
queathed to him in a most untoward 
state by his predecessors—he main- 
tained peace with allthe world. He did 
more—he never even endangered it. 
He entirely abandoned the system of 
bullying small powers, and sowing 
the seeds of revolution in great ones, 
which had so long been pursued by 
his Whig predecessors. He never 
brought the country to the verge of a 
European war, on account of incon- 
siderable private claims by British 
subjects on foreign potentates ; nor 
did he induce a general convulsion 
over the whole civilised world, by 
stretching the right hand of amity to 
Continental Liberals, when engaged 
in projects of insurrection against their 
respective governments. ‘ Live and 
let live” was his principle in foreign 
policy. He took care of Great Britain, 
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and let foreign nations take care of 
themselves. He did not think that 
the stability of his Administration 
depended upon spreading the seeds of 
discontent and disturbance in all the 
adjoining states. He sent no noble- 
men to the Continent on roving com- 
missions, to promote reform by moral 
force in agitated countries, where 
their inhabitants were dreaming only 
of physical convulsion. He was not 
the O’Connell of European revolution. 
When a war with the United States 
was threatened, by the claims which 
the American Government advanced 
to the Maine territory, he avoided the 
difficulty, and yet upheld the honour 
of his country, bya compromise which, 
although less favourable to Great 
Britain than it is now known it should 
have been, was perhaps the best 
which, in the circumstances, could have 
been adopted. The honour of England 
was never impaired in his hands in 
any transactions with foreign powers; 
and, at the same time, by simply 
abstaining from interference with 
foreign states, and letting them 
manage their internal affairs in their 
own way, he entirely regained the 
confidence of the European cabinets. 

We have dwelt thus long, and with 
unmixed satisfaction, on the bright 
parts of the portrait, because we have 
colours of a very different hue to 
mingle with them. In doing so, we 
shall endeavour to preserve that 
equanimity in censure which his pre- 
sent eulogists are far from doing in 
praise; and strive, whenever it is pos- 
sible, to ascribe the errors we must 
point out, to the force of external 
circumstances, or causes incidental to 
the period in which Sir R. Peel lived, 
rather than to faults directly imputable 
to himself. 

The first grand error into which he 
fell—and which we consider as by far 
the greatest of his whole life, because it 
was the parent of all the others—was 
the report of the committee, in 1819, 
on monetary affairs, on which the 
famous bill, compelling the Bank to 
resume cash payments, was founded. 
It is remarkable that this, like all the 
other errors of Sir R. Peel’s life, arose 
from his yielding to the persuasion of 
his political opponents, and was in 
direct opposition to the whole prin- 
ciples in which he himself had been 
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bred. His father, the first Sir Robert, 
it is well known, was a staunch sup- 
porter of the credit system ; and it is 
not surprising he was so, for under 
it he had amassed a fortune of a mil- 
lion sterling. Mr Peel was placed by 
Lord Liverpool in the chair of the 
committee, of which Government had 
the appointment, in order that he 
might be a check on Mr Huskisson 
and the bullionists, who were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to win 
over converts to their side ; and, ever 
since 1810, had never ceased to urge 
the immediate resumption of cash 
payments. But young Peel speedily 
fell a victim to their fascination ; and 
he not only kept no check upon them, 
but became their strongest supporter. 
As chairman he drew, or at least 
concurred in, the famous report 
—the foundation of the bill of 1819, 
ordering the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, and which has formed the 
basis of his whole subsequent career 
in domestic legislation. 

If we are to credit the Times news- 
paper—perhaps the ablest of the jour- 
nals which now support that side—this 
measure has doubled the value of 
money, for it has made one sovereign 
worth two sovereigns. Without going 
so great a length in our estimate of 
its effects, it may at least with safety 
be affirmed, that it has added fifty 
per cent to its value. A comparison 
of the prices of grain for twenty years 
before, and twenty years after the 
change, leaves not a shadow of doubt 
on that point. Combined with Free 
Trade, it has now lowered prices, on 
an average of years, a half—in other 
words, doubled the weight of debt, 
and halved the remuneration of in- 
dustry, on an average of years, over 
the whole country. It has rendered 
the public debt of £800,000,000 in 
reality £1,600,000,000: it has swelled 
the thousand millions of private debt 
into two thousand millions. It has 
rendered our taxation of fifty millions 
annually, equal in weight to one hun- 
dred millions at the old prices. Ina 
country engaged in such extensive un- 
dertakings, and so dependent on that 
most sensitive of created things, credit, 
for its support, as Great Britain, it may 
be doubted whether human ingenuity 
could have devised anything so well 
calculated to spread ruin and desola- 


tion so generally through the people 
as this fatal step. 

Its effect in doubling the weight of 
debt, public and private, and halving 
—when taken in conjunction with 
Free Trade—the remuneration of in- 
dustry, at least to rural labourers, 
great and serious as it has been, has 
proved the least of the many evils 
which are distinctly traceable to it. 
By lowering prices in every depart- 
ment over the whole country, it ren- 
dered the indirect taxes unproductive, 
and induced that constant clamour, on 
the part of persons engaged in parti- 
cular trades, to get the taxes removed 
which pressed on them, which has in- 
volved the nation ever since in finan- 
cial difficulties, extinguished the sink- 
ing fund—which, had it been let alone, 
would have paid off the whole public 
debt by the year 1845—and, by the ad- 
mission of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has added £27,000,000 to the 
National Debt, over and above all in 
that time paid off during the last 
twenty years of unbroken peace. It has 
spread embarrassment and bankruptcy 
so far through all those dependent on 
the land, that two-thirds of our landed 
proprietors are notoriously insolvent ; 
and the nation, when blessed with a 
fine harvest, has come to import from 
a fourth to a fifth of its annual sub- 
sistence from foreign states, although, 
fifteen years ago, it was self-supporting. 
It has reduced the price of food a half, 
but it has lowered the wages of labour 
in a still greater degree, by reason of 
the numerous bankruptcies among the 
employers, and the diminished work 
for the employed. It has induced 
that terrible instability in mercantile 
transactions, and those ruinous mone- 
tary crises which have now become of 
periodic occurrence, though unknown 
before the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, and which never occur without 
destroying from a third to a half of 
the whole commercial capital in the 
empire. It engendered that over- 
whelming influence of the moneyed aris- 
tocracy, and general suffering of the 
industrious classes, which issued in the 
Reform Bill, by inspiring the money 
power with the desire, and giving 
them the means, of obtaining the 
government of the state, and by fill- 
ing the industrious classes with that 
restless desire of change, which never 
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fails to accompany long-continued and 
general suffering By vesting power 
in the moneyed and mercantile classes, 
through the Reform Act, it brought 
on that series of class legislative mea- 
sures, which have gone so far to en- 
danger the colonial empire, and de- 
stroy the national independence of 
Great Britain. All the evils under 
which we are now labouring may, by 
a demonstrable series of causes and 
effects, be traced back to that one 
fatal deviation from Mr Pitt’s protec- 
tive policy, under which the nation 
had so maryellously prospered during 
the war. 

Although not entertaining a shadow 
of a doubt that all these evils have 
arisen from Sir Robert Peel’s mone- 
tary policy, we disclaim all intention 
of ascribing interested motives to him 
in adopting it. There is nothing in 
his conduct or life which argues a self- 
ish character, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He was ambitious, but it 
was of great and public objects only. 
Possessed of immense wealth, he made 
a noble use of it. Covetous of renown, 
he was altogether superior to the vul- 
gar appetite for money. He never 
made a shilling in the public service ; 
he spent far more in oflice than he ever 
received from it. His relations were 
provided for ; but it was for the most 
part from the facilities which his own 
fortune afforded, not by quartering 
them in brigades on the public service. 
In the distribution of patronage he was 
not only liberal, but ultra-liberal : the 
principal fault to be found with it was, 
that he gave far too much to his oppo- 
nents, and reserved too little for his 
own supporters. It is impossible to 
suppose that a man who acted thus, 
and whose conduct was so much the 
reverse of interested, was influenced 
by selfish motives in the course which 
he adopted in monetary matters and 
free trade. And we adhere to this 
opinion, even although the effect of 
those measures undoubtedly was to 
increase his own fortune from one 
million to two millions. 

But although we sincerely and gladly 
absolve Sir Robert Peel from all self- 
ish or unworthy motives in the mone- 
tary measures which he introduced, 
we cannot absolve him from the impu- 
tation of being swayed by the influ- 
ence of gold in the abstract, and in the 
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estimate which he formed of others. 
Personally disinterested, and actuated 
only by a desire for the public good, 
he was not the less a devoted wor- 
shipper of mammon. He thought that 
the public good would be best pursued 
by supporting its gains. He disdained 
lucre himself, but he never overlooked 
its importance in his estimate of those 
around him. Petitions and argu- 
ments came with surprising weight to 
him, when they were urged by per- 
sons who had two hundred thousand 
pounds of realised capital in their 
pockets. He thought he never could 
go wrong in pursuing a policy which 
they recommended. He regarded 
them as the fountains of public pros- 
perity—the sheet-anchor of the state, 
which alone could be relied on to save 
it in the many vicissitudes incident to 
widely-extended commercial transac- 
tions. He measured the publicstrength 
by the number of sovereigns stored in 
the vaults of the Bank—private weight, 
in agreat degree, by the magnitude of 
balances at bankers. He owed his 
greatness to commercial industry, sup- 
ported by a protective policy, and an 
enlarged system of paper credit. But 
he soon forgot his origin, and was in- 
fluenced in manhood in his ideas, as 
most men are, by his present position. 
He had no sympathy with wealth in 
the process of formation; but the 
greatest possible with it when com- 
pletely formed. He was the heir of 
immense realised commercial riches, 
and he became its representative. He 
never forgot its interests—not because 
they were his own, but because he 
never could divest himself of the idea 
that they were those of the nation at 
large. In gold he saw the only solid 
representative of wealth; his great 
object was to get as much of it as pos- 
sible stored in that imperishable form. 
He desired no more than he had for 
himself, but he worshipped it in the 
abstract with a fervour never felt by 
any of the professed adorers of Baal. 
He never could believe the nation was 
other than prosperous, if the Bank had 
fifteen millions’ worth of gold in its 
coffers. He was honest, honourable, 
and patriotic, but not chivalrous or 
high-minded ; he loved his country, 
but he thought every attempt to serve 
it delusive which was not based upon 
the interests of its moneyed capital ; 
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and deemed every measure expedient 
which went to augment the solid me- 
tallic treasures of the nation. To that 
unhappy conviction the most fatal 
errors of his career may directly be 
traced. 

One importaut step in his life, how- 
ever, was not owing to this peculiarity 
in his mental conformation, and re- 
quiresa separate consideration. It was 
his sudden change on the CATHOLIC 
CLAiIms which first opened the eyes 
of the nation to the mutability of his 
opinions. The prior and far more 
momentous conversion on the mone- 
tary system had passed unnoticed, 
partly because his original opinions on 
it were not known, and partly because 
its importance was not generally 
understood. Time has brought its 
wonted illumination on this subject. 
Experience has dispelled the illusions 
so generally entertained regarding 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. It 
is well known that this measure, 
which excited such violent heats and 
animosities at the time, has entirely 
failed. It has brought none of the 
advantages promised by its supporters 
in its train. In its practical results it 
has outstripped the gloomiest predic- 
tions of its worst enemies. We were 
told that, by this great healing measure, 
Ireland was to be pacified, discontent 
turned into loyalty, O’Connell con- 
verted into a nisi prius lawyer. When 
the fatal legislative distinctions which 
alone obstructed its prosperity were 
swept away, industry would revive, 
disturbance cease, English capital 
flow into its peopled fields, pauperism 
be dried up, and its vast agricultural 
resources, stimulated by the vigour 
and industry of the Celtic race, would 
render it as great a support, and source 
of strength, as it had hitherto been of 
weakness to the neighbouring island. 
For twenty long years, from 1809 to 
1829, the empire rang with these pre- 
dictions. Whoever ventured to doubt 
them was set down by the whole 
Liberal party as an ignorant bigot, 
alike inaccessible to the force of 
reason, and behind the lights of the 
age. 

Time has enabled us to appreciate 
these predictions at their real value, 
and to measure with justice the wis- 
dom and knowledge of mankind of the 
party who uttered them. Like all the 
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other great changes of our times, 
Catholic Emancipation was carried by 
a party in the House of Commons 
forcing themselves into the Cabinet, 
and turning the prerogative of the 
Crown into an engine for changing the 
constitution. By a union of the Ad- 
ministration with the Opposition, the 
anti-Catholic party, which beyond all 
question had a majority of the consti- 
tuencies at the time on its side, was 
defeated,and the great healing measure, 
despite the known and undisguised re- 
pugnance of the sovereign, forced 
upon the nation. What have been 
its results? Have the promised effects: 
taken place? Was O’Connell extin- 
guished, agrarian outrage suppressed, 
treason extirpated, Popish agitation 
ended, industry revived, pauperism 
exterminated, universal happiness dif- 
fused by the great measure which was 
to terminate the reign of bigotry, and 
which the Cabinet, with Sir Robert Pee! 
virtually at its head, forced upon the 
Crown? We need not give the answer ; 
it has been returned by the event, and 
stands recorded in the pages of history. 
O’Connell was converted into a sort 
of king, agrarian outrage multiplied 
tenfold. It soon became so excessive 
that the Whigs themselves were com- 
pelled to introduce a Coercion Act of 
surpassing stringency to restrain it ; 
industry, turned aside into monster 
meetings, everywhere declined ; pau- 
perism increased with the enlarged 
concession of political power, till it 
absorbed a fourth of the whole inha- 
bitants of the Emerald Isle. Sedition, 
long connived at by conceding Ad- 
ministrations, gradually ripened into 
treason ; it was nursed in Conciliation 
Hall, and brought to a climax in the 
cabbage-garden. Capital more than 
ever shunned the scene of murder, ar- 
son, and outrage; and general poverty, 
increased by the lawless habits which 
a weak executive permitted and a 
bigotted priesthood encouraged, at 
length became so excessive that the 
whole subsistence of the people was 
derived from one root ; a failure in it 
brought on a famine ; some hundred 
thousand persons died of want in a 
single year, and the annual emigration 
from its peopled and starving shores 
has come to exceed two hundred 
thousand souls! 
Strong reasons, 


however, may 
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be advanced in favour of Sir 
Robert Peel’s conversion from the 
anti-Catholic to the Catholic side 
of the question, but no excuse can be 
found for the mode in which it was 
done. He had been long looked to in 
the country as the head of the Pro- 
testant party; he had risen to emi- 
nence by its support; he had spoken 
times out of number on its side; he had 
filled the office of Secretary for Ireland, 
and been elected member for Oxford for 
that very reason. When astatesman, 
thus deeply and irrevocably pledged 
in his public measures to resistance to 
the Romish claims, suddenly express- 
ed his conversion to the opposite side, 
and used the power given to resist them 
to their furtherance and support, he did 
in reality what Marlborough had done 
in 1688, and Ney in 1815. His course, 
in consistency alike with the dictates 
of honour and the conclusions of rea- 
son, was quite plain. It was to resign 
his office, surrender his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and come in again on the side 
of a new party, and as the representa- 
tive of fresh constituents. Whatever 
might in such a case be said of the 
consistency of an individual who thus 
suddenly abandoned the opinions of a 
whole lifetime, and, like the Sicambre 
on his conversion to Christianity, 
‘* burned that which he had adored, 
adored that which he had burned,” 
nothing could have been said against 
the mode of its expression. He re- 
signed his seat for Oxford, but he re- 
mained Home-Secretary. Thus when 
the power was not surrendered, the 
office not resigned ; and when the anti- 
CatholicSecretary of State and leader of 
the House of Commons used the whole 
weight of Government to force that 
change of opinion upon Parliament 
which he had adopted for himself, his 
former supporters with reason ex- 
claimed that they were betrayed, and 
that the leader had become unworthy 
of the direction of a conscientious 
party in the state. 

The reasons assigned by Sir Robert 
Peel's friends for this extraordinary 
change,—viz., that he had become 
convinced that a crisis had arisen ; 
that the exclusion of the Catholics 
could no longer be maintained ; that 
at all hazards it was indispensable to 
have the question settled ; that, with- 
out his adhering te the Administra- 
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tion, that settlement could not have 
been effected ; and that it was a per- 
sonal request of the sovereign that he 
would remain and Assist him through 
his difficulties—though not with- 
out weight, by no means justify 
this extraordinary defection. Sir 
Robert Peel was too well informed 
not to know, that in all free com- 
munities, but in England in parti- 
cular, the reputation of consistency is 
the sheet-anchor of public men; and 
that no strength, but only weakness, 
is brought to a side by the adhesion 
of a statesman, who joins it with such 
a blot on his escutcheon as the charge 
of desertion of principle. The result 
in that particular instance too clearly 
proved that this is the case; for 
among the many evils which Catholic 
Emancipation has induced upon the 
country, perhaps the greatest has 
arisen from the ruinous schism in the 
Conservative ranks which was pro- 
duced by his joining the Catholic 
party in 1829. It is well known that 
it was to punish that defection that 
the ultra-Tories joined the Whigs on 
Sir Henry Parnell’smotion in Novem- 
ber 1830, and threw out the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration. The 
Reform Bill, with all the incalculable 
evils, which few now deny it has 
brought upon the state, is thus imme- 
diately to be ascribed to Sir Robert 
Peel’s change ; for if Catholic emanci- 
pation had been carried when he was 
in Opposition, and siding with his old 
friends, the feelings of the Tories would 
not have been outraged, and the con- 
stitution would not have been surren- 
dered to its assailants by the dissen- 
sion of its defenders. 

The last great change of policy 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel, 
which has been so momentous in its 
consequences that it will form the 
chief feature of his character to future 
ages, was that which related to Free 
Trade. We regard this, however, as 
not nearly so inexplicable as_ his 
change on the Catholic claims; for 
it flowed naturally from the fatal 
step of contracting the currency in 
1819, and may in truth be regarded 
as the complement and necessary 
sequen¢e of that measure. It is the 
more indispensable to insist on this 
view of the subject, because it is far 
from being generally understood ; and 
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unless the majority of the constitu- 
encies embrace the correct views re- 
garding it, all attempts to restore 
remuneration to industry will prove 
ineffectual. 

The population of the empire in 
1819 wassomewhatabove 20,000,009 : 
it is now little below 30,000,000. 
Its exports, imports, shipping, and 
transactions have tripled in amount 
since that time. Has anything been 
done to render the currency which 
carried on these transactions, and 
gave bread to these increased 
numbers, commensurate to their wants 
and necessities? Quite the reverse : 
everything has been done, and done 
in the most decisive way, to contract 
the currency in the direct proportion 
of the necessity for its increase. ‘The 
notes issued in England alone in 
1814 were £48,500,000; in the two 
islands they were above £60,000,000. 
By the bill of 1819, followed up by 
those of 1826 prohibiting small notes, 
and of 1844 and 1845 regarding the 
currency, the notes issued have been 
lowered a half ; they have sunk from 
£60,000,000 to £32,000,000. No last- 
ing reliance can be placed on the gold, 
how great soever its amount in the 
country, because it is liable to be 
drained away any day by a bad har- 
vest, a war abroad, or the usual and 
periodical mutations of commerce. In 
the last thirty years the people have 
increased nearly by a half, their 
transactions have been tripled, and 
the money they can rely on keeping 
has been HALVED. 

Sir Robert Peel was too sagacious 
not to see the necessary effect of this 
prodigious change. He was deeply 
affected, as he often said himself, with 
the long-protracted public distress, 
which, consequent on the great im- 
portation of grain and exportation of 
sovereigns during the bad harvests of 
1838 and 1839, continued without 
intermission till 1842. It was to 
relieve this distress that he gave such 
encouragement to the railway mania, 
which began in 1843, and raged with 
such violence till 1846, both by 
lowering the deposit money from ten 
to five per cent, and expressing, indi- 
vidually and in Parliament, tae great- 
est approbation of its wildest under- 
takings. But a difficulty soon arose. 
Under the influence of the vast tem- 


porary stimulus, which the formation of 

so many railways at the same time 
gave to most branches of industry, and 
other concurring causes of prosperity— 
in particular, the glorious termination 
of our Eastern war—wages for the 
time ran to an excessive height; a 
height altogether inconsistent with 
the diminished resources of employers 
and purchasers, owing to the general 
fall of prices consequent on the con- 
traction of the currency. This state 
of things evidently could not go on; 
a collapse was inevitable, when the 
artificial and temporary stimulus aris- 
ing from the formation of the railways 
came to an end; and that it would 
soon come to an end was certain, as 
no currency was permitted to exist 
adequate to the extended transactions 
in which the nation was engaged. 

It was apparently to meet this state 
of things, inevitable on the contraction 
of the currency, that all Sir Robert 
Peel’s measures, after he came into 
power in the end of 1841, were directed. 
The reduced tariff of 1842, the estab- 
lishment of Free Trade in July 1846, 
were part of the same system, ren- 
dered unavoidable by the currency 
measures of 1819, 1844, and 1845. 
The object of both was the same— 
viz. to support labour, and conceal 
the effects of the contraction of the 
currency, first, by a great stimulus to 
industry, next, by lowering the cost of 
production in proportion to the dimi- 
nution already effected by the con- 
traction of the currency in its 
remuneration. Unless this was done, 
he clearly saw the industrious classes 
would be destroyed. As prices in 
every branch of industry had fallen 
since 1819 at least fifty per cent from 
the halving of the currency, there ap- 
peared no resource but to give as great 
a stimulus as possible to labour in the 
mean time, and effect, when that was 
drawing to its close, a permanent 
reduction in the price of the food by 
which it was to be supported. The 
first was done by the railway mania, 
which kept industry afloat and in 
perilous prosperity in 1844 and 1845; 
the last by the general introduction of 
the Free Trade system in 1846. This 
affords the evident key to his whole 
conduct since he became Prime Min- 
ister. He often said that he was not 
to be blamed for introducing Free 
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Trade in 1846, for that it had become 
a matter of necessity. He only forgot 
to add, that if such necessity existed, 
it was entirely of his own creation, by 
his prior monetary system. It is not 
surprising that, having halved the 
price of the produce of labour, he felt 
the necessity of halving the cost of 
the subsistence by which it was to 
be maintained. 

When the railway mania began, 
one of two courses was open to Sir 
Robert Peel, and one or other was 
unavoidable. Either he required to 
go back upon the bill of 1819, and 
give the nation an extended paper 
currency, adequate to sustain its now 
vastly increased undertakings, or to 
go forward with fresh measures, and 
lower the wages of labour in propor- 
tion to the effected fall in the price of 
its produce. He had not magna- 
nimity enough to do the first, for that 
would have been an admission that he 
had been wrong, and would have 
shaken the confidence of the capital- 
ists in his Government. He resolved, 
therefore, to do the last. Hence his 
Free-Trade measures, and all the in- 
calculable misery they have brought 
upon the country. ‘The determina- 
tion to carry out an erroneous system 
did the whole. 

But this expedient, like all others 
which are not based on right principle, 
speedily induced other evils even 
greater than those it was intended to 
remove. In his anxiety to lower the 
price of the subsistence of labour in 
proportion to the reduction he had 
effected in its remuneration, Sir Robert 
Peel forgot that that subsistence itself 
was for the most part raised by the 
hands of the people, and that if you 
lewered the cost at which food was to 
be bought by the labouring classes 
generally, you gained this advantage 
solely at the expense, in the first 
instance, of that particular branch of 
the people who were engaged directly 
or indirectly in the production of food, 
and in the last, of all the other classes 
who supplied them with manufactured 
articles. Eighteen millions of indivi- 
duals, directly or indirectly engaged 
in the production of food, were in- 
volved in distress to cheapen it to ten 
millions who were supported by 
urban industry. At the same time he 
overlooked, in his anxiety to relieve 
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the labour market by the general 
spread of the railway system, the fact 
that that system itself could neither 
be executed nor rendered prosperous 
when finished, when the nation was 
starved by the general failure in the 
remuneration of all sorts of industry, 
by the contraction of the currency to 
a half of its former amount, at the 
very time when the population had 
increased fifty, the national transac- 
tions three hundred per cent. Thence 
the fearful collapse of 1847, followed 
by such intense and universal suf- 
fering in 1848, from the effects of 
which the nation is only beginning to 
recover. A temporary respite from 
suffering was obtained for the com- 
mercial classes; but this advantage 
was gained only by rolling it over 
upon the agricultural, and in the end 
depriving themselves of the best mar- 
ket for their industry. 

As matters now stand, under our 
Monetary and Free-Trade system, 
general distress is inevitable and per- 
manent, either in the urban or rurat 
population, or among both. If the 
harvest is fine, the agricultural interest 
finds itself deprived of all remunera- 
tion for its industry, by the com- 
petition of a great domestic produce 
with the ceaseless introduction of 
foreign supplies: if it is deficient, the 
commercial classes are immediately 
involved in universal difficulties, by 
the sudden contraction of credit con- 
sequent on an extended foreign im- 
portation of food and exportation of 
sovereigns. So great is the devasta- 
tion produced by the ceaseless alter- 
nation of these evils, that it exceeds 
anything recorded from domestic 
legislation in history. Sir Robert 
Peel saved our Eastern empire by his 
magnanimous constancy in disaster, 
after the Affghanistan catastrophe, 
and he preserved the state from im- 
mediate revolution by his protracted 
resistance to the Reform Bill; and, 
for these vast benefits, he is entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of his country. 
But time will show whether, by his 
Monetary and Free-Trade measures, 
he has not induced other dangers of a 
less pressing, but far more serious 
kind; artd whether he has not saved 
us from the paroxysm of a brain fever, 
only to consign us to death by & 
lingering consumption. 
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If the sudden conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel on the Catholic claims 
was open to animadversion, from its 
being the betrayal of a trust reposed 
in him by a party, much more is his 
extraordinary change on the Corn 
Laws subject to reprehension on the 
same grounds. The trust had in the 
latter case been reposed in him not 
by a party but by the country. A 
dissolution had taken place in 1841, 
on Lord John Russell’s famous Free 
Trade budget. Every hustings had 
resounded with declamations for or 
against Free Trade. In the fore- 
most rank of the battle stood Sir 
Robert Peel; his voice, loud above all 
others, resounded over the field on 
the Protection side. His side proved 
victorious. The nation spoke out. 
Seven hundred thousand electors out 
of a million recorded their votes in 
favour of Protection. A majority of 
ninety-one in the House of Commons 
appeared on the first party division 
on that side. The Ministry was 
changed in consequence; and Sir 
Robert Peel was installed by his 
Sovereign as Prime Minister, with an 
overwhelming majority to support 
him in both Houses, precisely because 
lie was the Protection leader. 

In the interval between that and 
1846, nothing occurred to shake, but 
everything to confirm, the principles 
on which he then took office. ‘The 
tariff of 1842 had materially lowered 
the import duties, especially on 
foreign grain: general prosperity 
prevailed from the effects of fine 
seasons and the beginning of the rail- 
way mania; and the inhabitants of 
towns enjoyed the advantages of an 
enhanced demand for labour, with 
diminished prices of provisions. The 
Irish potato rot had not appeared in 
any degree greater than it had done 
for some years back. It first assumed 
a malignant form in August and Sep- 
tember 1846 : even if it had appeared 
earlier, that might have been a good 
reason for repealing pro tempore the 
import duties while it lasted ; but it 
was none for introducing Free Trade as 
a general and lasting measure. When, 
therefore, Sir Robert Peel in May 1846 
brought forward his Free-Trade mea- 
sures, he did so without any plea of 
necessity, or even expediency, save 
that which he had himself occasioned 
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by his own monetary measures in 
1819, 1844, and 1845. He abandon- 
ed the cause intrusted to him by his 
Queen and his country, and exerted 
the strength of a Government con- 
structed to defend Protection, to 
destroy it, without the shadow of an 
excuse, except a predetermination to 
sacrifice, in opposition to all his for- 
mer principles and professions, the 
interests of production to those of 
consumption. 

Incalculable was the evil which 
resulted from this second flagrant 
dereliction of principle in the same 
statesman. His influence had now 
become so great, that the effect of 
his measure for good or for evil 
was immeasurably increased. He 
rent the Conservative party asunder 
by his defection. He subverted the 
whole balance of the Constitution by 
his change of principles. A consider- 
able part of the Protectionists went 
over with Sir Robert Peel to the Free- 
Trade side. The remainder, who ad- 
hered with Lord Stanley and Mr 
Disraeli to their principles, were so 
exasperated, that, to punish the de- 
fection, they took’the earliest oppor- 
tunity of coalescing with the Radicals 
to throw out the Ministry. They 
selected the Irish Arms Bill for this 
purpose : a question upon which, con- 
sidered in itself, subsequent events 
have shown they were as clearly in 
the wrong, as, on the merits of the 
general question as to Protection, they 
were in the right. The result was a 
change of Ministry, and the formation 
of anew Parliament got up under this 
Free-Trade influence, and in which, 
by the combined operation of Gov- 
ernment, popular outcry, and Con- 
servative defection, a majority, since 
reduced to twenty or thirty on vital 
questions, on the Free-Trade side 
was obtained. The result is well 
known. Free-Trade principles have 
been carried out in every department: 
the West Indies, the Shipping Inter- 
est, have been successively sacri- 
ficed. 

But, disastrous as these results. 
have proved, a still more serious evil 
has arisen from the general shake 
which the character of public men has 
received from the sudden and inexplic- 
able conversions. Steadiness of pur- 
pose and consistency of principle 
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have long been the qualities which 
the people of England admire most 
in their political leaders. When, 
therefore, such strange and incon- 
ceivable defections appeared among 
those from whom the most entire 
consistency was expected, the opinion 
spread generally that virtue in affairs 
of state had become extinct among 
public men—that consistency was no 
longer to be looked for in statesmen— 
and that the longest and loudest 
professions of a particular set of 
opinions, accompanied with the most 
unexceptionable private character, af- 
forded no security against a sudden 
abandonment of all these principles, 
without the surrender of the power 
conferred to support them. It is need- 
less to say what serious evil this im- 
pression on the public mind has 
produced. It has done more than 
disunite a party, and render it fora 
season almost powerless in combating 
its opponents—it has shaken the 
foundations of Government itself, by 
inspiring distrust in all the parties by 
whom it must be carried on. 

As a Parliamentary orator, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel is entitled to a high, but by 
no means to the highest place. His 
speeches were always full of matter ; 
his command of figures and statistics 
was prodigious; and the correctness of 
his statement of facts was such, that we 
do not recollect a single instance in 
which it was ever, in any material 
article, successfully impugned. His 
industry was unbounded, his power 
of application unwearied and extraor- 
dinary. He had an immense acquain- 
tance with the whole particulars 
attending all the principal branches 
of our trade and manufactures, and 
was often able to correct statements 
or inform the ignorance of the very 
persons who were engaged in the line 
of business which was under discus- 
sion. He was a very skilful debater ; 
but it was so after the manner of the 
House, rather than the true and fair 
rules of logical discussion. He scarcely 
ever met an argument fairly, especially 
if it was a strong one, but tried to 
elude its force by ridicule of its author, 
or well-timed home-thrusts at his 
inconsistency with prior expressed 
opinions ; and as his opinions were in 
general in unison with those of the 
majority of the House, he seldom 








(Sept. 
failed to have the laugh on his 
side. He almost constantly mis- 
represented the arguments of his op- 
ponents: he seldom tried to refute, 
often to ridicule them. In this he 
had a peculiar dexterity. Hansard 
was thoroughly familiar to him; and 
great was the success with which 
he used it. Like all men of a capa- 
cious and powerful mind, he had a 
singularly retentive memory, and 
could bring out at will figures and 
details on subjects which for long 
had not been under discussion, to the 
no small annoyance of his opponents, 
who were rarely gifted with the same 
power of commanding details and 
bringing them forth on the proper 
occasion. ‘The only rival during the 
last thirty years to his powers in this 
respect was Mr Huskisson. This 
faculty—for it is so rare that it may 
really be styled such—would not have 
secured pre-eminence in the old House 
of Commons, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of all classes and interests, 
and in which the landed proprietors, 
or the young men of a refined educa- 
tion who got seats through the close 
boroughs, formed a majority of the 
whole members. But it was an inva- 
luable quality in the Reformed House, 
where the majority was composed of 
working men returned by the enlarged 
constituencies now intrusted with the 
franchise, and who were less liable to 
be influenced by bursts of eloquence 
or the flowers of rbetoric, than by a 
simple business-like statement of facts 
connected with, or material to, the 
leading interests which their consti- 
tuents expected them to support. 

But his style of speaking, however 
well adapted to the majority of his 
auditors in the House of Commons, 
rarely reached a lofty pitch of oratory. 
It was well said of him by an accom- 
plished Parliamentary opponent, that 
he drove an excellent pair, but never 
put on four horses. He was an accom- 
plished scholar ; and was first brought 
into notice by taking the highest de- 
grees both in classics and mathematics 
at Oxford. But though he retained 
through life a strong partiality for the 
studies of his youth, and often made a 
very happy use of them in his speeches 
in Parliament, his mind was not suf- 
ficiently ardent, his genius not suffi- 
ciently piercing, to inspire him with 
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the vehement feelings which are the 
soul of the highest style of eloquence. 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” 
were to him in general unknown. He 
had no original ideas, although of 
opinions adopted from other men he 
was often extremely tenacious; and he 
never failed to bring them out with 
great address and ability. He had 
none of the eloquence which springs 
from strong internal conviction ; still 
less of that, the source of the highest 
of all, which flows from originality or 
fire of conception. H® brought every- 
thing out at second-hand: he was a 
great pleader ; but he required to have 
a good brief put into his hand, or pre- 
pared by himself from the labours of 
others. Mr Disraeli said that his 
mind was ‘*a huge Appropriation 
Clause,” so largely did he borrow, on 
the most important occasions, from 
the arguments and opinions of other 
men; and though the observation, at 
first sight, seems to savour rather of 
the sarcasm of the orator than the 
judgment of the statesman, a dispas- 
sionate survey of his career must 
demonstrate that it was in a great 
degree well-founded. At the same 
time it must be admitted that in 
selecting from others he in general 
chose well, so far as ability apart from 
truth went; and that, when he had 
once chosen his side, no man made a 
better use of his topics, or brought 
out his arguments with more effect, or 
a more consummate knowledge of the 
audience to whom they were addressed. 
He borrowed all his general ideas 
on every subject on which he spoke 
from other men; but he supported 
and illustrated them by a vast variety 
of facts, for which he was indebted 
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vast powers of research. His argu- 
ments against the Catholics were taken 
from Mr Perceval and Lord Eldon ; 
those for them from Mr Canning and 
Mr Plunkett. In advocating the con- 
traction of the currency, he merely 
worked out the principles of Mr Hor- 
ner and Mr Huskisson, and the Bullion 
Committee of 1810 ; in supporting the 
Corn Laws he adopted the views 
of Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liver- 
pool. In introducing Free Trade he 
embraced the views of Mr Cobden 
and the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
We are not aware of a single 
instance in which an original idea or 
expression can be traced to Sir Robert 
Peel, though no man has more fre- 
quently introduced, or more ably sup- 
ported, novel measures in legislation. 
Even the celebrated expression, so 
long the watchword of the Conserva- 
tive party—‘' It is in the Registra- 
tion Courts that the battle of the 
Constitution is to be fought and won,” 
was not his own. It appeared in 
capital letters in this Magazine, which 
Sir Robert Peel regularly read, on 
May 1, 1835, before he ever intro- 
duced it into a speech.* His mind 
was adoptive, not creative. He was 
the mirror of the age, not its director. 

At the same time, in justice to Sir 
Robert Peel, it must be observed 
that, as matters now stand, a states- 
man, if he means to remain in power, 
must in general work out the ideas 
of others. If he is original, and 
tries to introduce his own into prac- 
tice, he will often be shipwrecked. 
Truth, reason, expedience, will in 
vain exist on his side: in a popular 
Constitution, unless in addition to 
these he has the support of the 
majority, he will be wholly unable to 








only to his own untiring industry and carry on the Government. But the 





* “ A considerable proportion of the present voters are utterly inaccessible to reason 
or argument, and therefore the ready and certain prey of the demagogues, whom such 
a state of things necessarily and continually keeps in activity. These men can never 
be convinced. From their occupation and habits, they are necessarily democratical, 
and will ever continue so. They must be outroted, or the Constitution is lost. The 
mode in which this is to be done is obvious; and it is here that the persevering 
efforts of property can best overcome the prodigious ascendency which the Reform 
Bill in the outset gave to the reckless and destitute classes of the community. It 
IS IN THE Registration Courts THAT THE BATTLE OF THE CONSTITUTION IS TO BE 
FOUGHT AND won. Itis by a continued, persevering, and skilful exertion there that 
education, worth, and property, may regain their ascendency over anarchy, vice, and 
democracy. By a proper organisation in this way, it is astonishing what may be 
done. It is thus, and thus only, that the balance of society can be restored in those 
islands.” — Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1835, vol. xxxvii. 813. 
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opinions of the majority, on social 
questions, are invariably founded on 
the ideas of the really great and origi- 
nalhalfacentury or more back; it takes 
that time for new theories to flow down 
from the elevated summits of original 
thought to this wide inferior substra- 
tum of ordinary intellects. Witness 
Free Trade itself, which, originally 
promulgated by Quesnay and the 
Economists in the boudoir of Madame 
Pompadour in 1754, was subsequently 
embraced by Adam Smith in the 
solitude of Kirkaldy in 1775, and be- 
came the basis of Sir Robert Peel’s 
great social changes in 1846, nearly a 
century after its first appearance in 
the world. So slightly informed 
are the great majority of persons in 
every rank of life, that they embrace, 
with scarcely any examination, any 
opinions in which they happen to be 
bred up; and a new generation must 
in general arise befure any consider- 
able change in domestic policy can be 
introduced in any community where 
general thought has a real bearing 
upon the measures of Government. 
Great and protracted suffering is in 
general necessary, in addition to long 
time, before, in a free community, a 
general change of opinion can be in- 
troduced. It took the Whigs fifty 
years to prepare the nation, by inces- 
sant abuse of the Government, for 
Parliamentary Reform ; and all their 
efforts would have been unavailing, 
had it not been for the ten years of 
almost uninterrupted suffering which 
followed the contraction of the cur- 
rency in 1819. The cause of Free 
Trade would have been shipwrecked, 
but for the panic produced, and art- 
fully fostered, by the potato disease 
in 1846: witness its fate in 1841, 
when Parliament was dissolved on the 
Free-Trade budget. Originality of 
thought is of inestimableimportance in 
philosophers and historians ; for they 
form general thought in a generation 
or two after their own decease. But 
it is to the last degree perilous in a 
free country, if attempted to be intro- 
duced by practical statesmen, for 
they cannot work but by the sup- 
port of the majority, whose opinions 
are formed by the great of preceding 
ages. Sir Robert Peel’s mind was 
essentially adoptive ; but, had it been 
otherwise, he would probably have 
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been driven to a system of adoption 
as the only one practicable in the 
free and popular community in which 
it was his destiny to act. 

But although this consideration 
sufficiently explains how it happened 
that Sir Robert Peel was moulded by 
the age, and did not mould it, yet it 
does not explain the peculiar charac- 
ter of the impress which he received 
from the opinions of others. It does 
not show how it happened that he so 
readily embraced the opinions of his 
opponents, and with so little difficulty 
abandoned on e¥ery subject his own. 
This propensity appeared not only 
in the great public conversions of his 
life, but in the less obtrusive though 
equally characteristic course of his 
parliamentary career. He was always 
coquetting with the Opposition; and 
the stronger and abler it was, the 
more did he coquet. His compli- 
ments were very often to the ability 
and eloquence of the ‘honourable 
gentleman opposite,” very seldom to 
his honourable friend near him. He 
promoted to judicial situations more 
frequently an enemy than a friend. 
This peculiarity was so frequently 
evinced, that it came to exercise no 
small influence on his party, and 
cooled in a most sensible degree the 
ardour of his supporters. He was not 
regarded with the enthusiastic devo- 
tion with which his party wor- 
shipped Fox: he did not share the 
steady confidence with which his fol- 
lowers regarded Pitt: he inspired 
none of the cordial and heartfelt at- 
tachment given to Canning. That he 
was looked upon by both sides of the 
House with the utmost respect was 
evident from the extraordinary sway 
which he so long possessed over it, 
and the universal sorrow which his 
premature death called forth. But 
that influence was founded on respect 
— it did not flow from love. He never 
enjoyed the disinterested attachment, 
of all others the most grateful to 
a generous mind, of those who are 
fascinated by personal qualities, and 
desire no other return for support but. 
the. gratification with which it is 
attended. His private character was 
admirable ; and with a few intimate 
friends his conversational talents ex- 
panded, and he made a most agree- 
able companion; but he had not the 
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abandon, ‘the self-forgetfulness, the 
overflow of the generous feelings 
necessary to form the much-loved 
political leader. 

Here too, however, it will be found 
that the circumstances in which Sir 
Robert Peel was placed exercised an 
important influence on his character 
and habits. From his first introduc- 
tion to public life, he looked to the 
House of Commons as the scene both 
of his glory and his usefulness—the 
theatre of his ambition—the dispenser 
of his reputation. Sprung from the 
industrious classes, without the lustre 
of patrician descent—a fact which he 
had the wisdom never to attempt 
to conceal—he early felt that he would 
both meet with more cordial sym- 
pathy, and find a greater number of 
material interests which he could 
conscientiously support, in the Lower 
House than the Upper. Thence his 
constant and steady refusal of a 
peerage, not only for himself but for his 
family. The man of the people, he 
aspired to sway the assembly in which 
the people were represented, and 
through it the state. This disposition, 
sufficiently strong from the outset, 
was rendered paramount by the 
Reform Act, which practically vested 
the government of the country in the 
House of Commons. From that 
moment he saw in that assembly the 
real depositary of power : in the sway 
of its majority the means of obtaining 
resistless authority. Like Pericles, he 
aimed at “interrupting the aristo- 
cracy of orators by the monarchy of a 
single orator.” Thence his constant 
endeavours to disunite bis opponents 
by family concessions or well-applied 
praises ; thence his uniform effort to 
conciliate and win over the party 
against whom he was acting. He 
was the Venetian senate buying off 
the successive members of the League 
of Cambray; or Napoleon, by well- 
timed flattery, seducing Alexander at 
Tilsit from the English alliance. 
Great designs, a vast ambition, 
prompted his perpetual appeals to the 
gentlemen opposite. His frequent 
eulogy of their abilities sprang from 
the desire to marshal them under his 
banners. Thence he came to regard 
the House of Commons as in fact the 
state, and to disregard the popular 
voice, however loud or powerful, if 
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not expressed in the significant form 
of a hostile majority in its divisions. 
This habit explains his career ; but it 
also illustrates its dangers; for how- 
ever safe it might be to look only to 
the votes of an assembly which was 
the real exponent of the general 
mind, what can be so perilous as to 
look to it alone, when it is the repre- 
sentative only of a partial interest in 
the state actuated by an adverse in- 
terest to the remainder? 

To conclude. Sir Robert Peel was 
undoubtedly a first-rate man of his 
class; he could not have accomplished 
what he did if he had not been so. But 
he wasafirst-rate man of a second class 
only. He was not one of the master 
spirits of mankind. His mind was 
neither creative, which moulds the 
thoughts ofman by itsconceptiuns; nor 
heroic, which wins their affections by 
its magnanimity. He was essentially 
adoptive and practical ; and, what is 
singular, has achieved such mighty 
things precisely because he was so. 
He fell in on every occasion with the 
spirit of the age, or rather he had 
sagacity enough to see whither that 
spirit was tending; and by early adopt- 
ing, he often seemed to lead, when, in 
fact, he was only following it. He 
constantly made himself the represen- 
tative of what he deemed the weighti- 
est interest in the state; his rule al- 
ways was to embrace the opinions of 
what he thought likely to prove its 
most influential party. He had no 
fixed principle in his own mind. He 
often resisted long and ably, but there 
was a certain point of pressure where 
his conversion was certain. He never 
put himself in the alternative of vic- 
tory orruin. He always had a retreat 
prepared. He was resolved that of 
him it never should be said in Lucan’s 
words— 


“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


The immense social changes which 
he effected in the British empire were 
mainly owing to this turn of mind ; 
for by never opposing the stream too 
violently, he avoided shipwreck in the 
outset, and, by skilful management, 
he seldom failed to obtain its direction 
in the end. He long and gallantly 
struggled against Reform; but he 
adopted the change when it had be- 
come unavoidable, and ere long, by 
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embracing the views of the majority, 
obtained the almost entire direction of 
the Reformed House of Commons. 
Unfortunately, he did this equally 
whether these views were right or 
wrong; whether the nation was se- 
curely running in the right direction, 
or drifting headlong and blindly upon 
the breakers. He seldom attempted 
to correct public opinion, but often to 
wield its power; his principle was to 
study and anticipate what he thought 
were its wishes. Thence his great 
present power, and the frightful ulti- 
mate consequences of his measures. 
He humoured the prevailing party in 
the House of Commons till they be- 
came omnipotent, and he himself, as 
their leader, wellnigh a dictator. 
Thus the power of Government was, to 
all practical purposes, annihilated. 
By his monetary measures he in- 
duced such distress among the people 
as brought on the Revolution of 
1832. He altered the Constitution 
from an aristocracy of all interests to 
an oligarchy of one. He made the 
moneyed power all in all. Time will 
show whether the nation, and in par- 
ticular its industrial classes, have 
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benefited by the change. He nearly 
doubled the value of money, but, by 
so doing, he as nearly doubled the 
weight of debt, and halved the re- 
muneration of industry. His deeds, 
for good or for evil, will never be for- 
gotten ; for he twice saved the British 
empire from destruction, and ended 
by planting the seeds of death in its 
bosom. He stood between us and the 
destroyer in Affghanistan, and in the 
debates on Reform; but he opened 
our gates to an unseen but deadly foe 
by his Free-Trade measures. He has 
already, by his monetary system, oc- 
casioned a greater destruction of pro- 
perty in the British empire than was 
effected in France by the confiscations 
of the Convention; by the reduction 
he has effected in the remuneration 
of industry, extinguished all hopes of 
reducing the National Debt; and, by 
his Free-Trade system, rendered us 
dependent for a fourth of our annual 
subsistence on foreign states. Time 
will show whether these measures 
have not endangered our independence 
more than ever was done by the am- 
bition of Louis XIV., or the genius 
of Napoleon. 














